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OCTOBER 14, 1988 


SECTION ONE, 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


SHORT STOPS 


. 

William O’Neill 

In a laudable effort to spread the unadulterated word 
about the spread of AIDS, the Connecticut Department 
of Health Services unveiled a number of public-service 
announcements on October 4, including one blunt 
television ad dealing with a woman’s difficulty in 
convincing her partner to use a condom. In that spot, a 
camera pans across a moonlit room to a bed with sheets 
outlining only the legs of two actors, who turn to face 
each other but don’t ever touch. Off camera, a woman’s 
voice says, ‘Uh, wait a second. I want you to put this 
on.” When the man objects, the woman explains she’s 
worried about AIDS. ‘What makes you think a nice guy 
like me could have AIDS?” the man asks. “What makes 
you think a nice girl like me couldn't?” the woman 
replies. 

But after Hartford Archbishop John F. Whealon 
attacked all the ads as “offensive” and “opposed to 
Catholic moral principles,” Connecticut Governor 
William A. O'Neill announced that he, too, found the 
bedroom ad a little too frank and ordered it re-edited to 
delete the shot of the actors’ legs, leaving the camera 
frozen instead on the foot of the bed. O'Neill 
spokesman Charles Monagan said last week that the 
governor thought the movement of the legs under the 
sheets ‘was needlessly explicit.’’ Why exactly the 
governor was bothered by the intimation that sex 
involves legs and motion isn’t clear. But it is clear that 
by censoring the ad even in this small fashion, O'Neill 
caved in to the kind of squeamishness that has proved 
to be one of the main obstacles to effective AIDS 
education. 


AP/WIDE WORLD 


THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 
Jackson Katz 


“Real Men Vote Democratic in 1988” is a PR 
campaign launched by a group of self-described 
“young, white, heterosexual men and women’ who are 
“trving to re-define what it means to be a ‘real man’ in 
the American political context.” Its founder is 28-year- 
old Brighton resident Jackson Katz. 

“This was essentially the outgrowth of a discussion 
group that I put together last February to talk about 
men’s issues. The general feeling was that there are lots 
of people out there — men and women — who don't 
feel connected, who are concerned about a whole range 
of social and political issues, and who want to be more 
active politically. ... A few months ago, we decided to 
target the presidential campaign more directly. 
Essentially, this is a slogan campaign to get people to 
analyze the male side of the gender gap, and a counter- 
offensive against the idea that tough, confident, 
masculine men should vote Republican... . . So far, 
we've been disseminating REAL MEN VOTE 
DEMOCRATIC buttons, writing letters to editors, and 
sending press kits to college papers and the media. 
We've also been handing out leaflets at Red Sox and 
Patriots games, places where men congregate. and so 
far we ve been fairly well received. In fact, we found a 
bunch of guys having a bachelor’s party at Fenway 
Park not long ago, and by the end we had 15 beer- 
drinking Red Sox fans all wearing REAL MEN buttons.” 


THE SIGN-UP SHEET 


If you would like to alert our readers to a Greater Boston community event, service program, or 
public-policy issue, send information to: The Sign-Up Sheet, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, 
Boston 02215. 


A community “Roots of the Rainbow” exhibit at the public celebration of activist Mel King’s 
60th birthday, October 20, 6 p.m. to midnight, in the Student Center, Roxbury Community College, 
1234 Columbus Avenue, Roxbury. Tickets are $25 and may be obtained by mail or in person 
through Mel King’s office at 410-A Columbus Avenue in the South End. 


The Adam Walsh Child Resource Center, which provides information on child safety to 
children and parents, sponsors a fundraising Walk To Protect Our Children, November 6, 10:30 
a.m., that begins at the corner of Charles and Beacon Streets. The walk will wrap around Boston 
Common and the Public Garden for 3.1 miles. Call (800) 527-ADAM. 


The Massachusetts Special Olympics needs volunteers for public relations, outreach, 
competition, fundraising, training, finance, and other positions. Call Margaret Evans at (800) 
451-1001. 


A talk on growth through relationships and developing “‘love-ability,”” October 19, 7 p.m., at the 
Youville Hospital School of Practical Nursing, 1575 Cambridge Street, Cambridge. Call 
Ann Green at 876-4344. 


Crime-prevention training sponsored by Street Safe, the Fenway’s neighborhood crime- 
prevention program, will begin October 26. Call Judith Lorei at 262-0600. 


JUST 


BAILOUT 


Louis Santos, the 25-year-old Dorchester man whose 
1985 murder conviction was set aside by the Supreme 
Judicial Court (SJC) in July, was released from prison 
October 5, according to his family and the Roxbury 
minister who played a key role in securing his bail. 

Despite the ruling, Santos had remained in prison 
since July 11, when the SJC ordered he be re-tried, 
because his bail had been raised to $25,000 — five times 
higher than it was when he was first charged with taking 
part in the 1983 mugging and murder of social worker 
Colleen Maxwell. The Santos family was able to raise 
$5000, and an additional $20,000 was put up by the 
National Council of Churches’ Ecumenical Minority Bail 
Bond Fund, according to the Reverend Graylan Ellis- 
Hagler, of the Church of United Community in Roxbury. 

“| just thank God that somebody believes in us 
enough to say, ‘I believe in your child and I'll go his 
bail,’ ’ says Louis’s mother, Annette Santos. “I thank 
God for that.” 

Santos and his family have maintained since Louis 
was arrested that he 1s a victim of mistaken identity. He 
had served two years and eight months of a life sentence 
when the SJC set aside his conviction, ruling that some 
key prosecution evidence should have been disallowed 
at his original trial. A new trial date had not been set by 
press time. 


— Sean Flynn 


EVIL DEED 


The Caucasian-only property deeds of George Bush, 
described in the September 23 Phoenix, have drawn an 
official response from Michael Dukakis. In a statement 
released October 11, the governor declared that “the 
restrictive ‘whites only’ covenant tn the deed to property 
that Vice-President Bush bought :n Houston in 1981, 
shortly after taking office, is repugnant and illegal.” The 
covenant to which Dukakis referred was only one of 
several Caucasian-only contracts on Texas property 
owned by Bush and his wife, Barbara. 

In condemning Bush, Dukakis also stated, ‘Mr. Bush’s 
failure to disavow that covenant more than seven years 
later is just one example of the insensitivity to minorities 
that George Bush continually demonstrates. Like his 
membership in three restrictive ‘whites only’ private 
clubs in Houston, Or his refusal! to stand and up and 
criticize Fred Malek for compiling a list of Jews in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics at President Nixon’s request. 
George Bush just keeps on behaving as though he were 
running for president of the country club, not president 


of the country.” 
— Faul RKRockwe 


TAKEN FOR A RIDE? 


Some advocates for the disabled who've been fighting 
the MBTA over its shoddy RIDE service for months are 
starting to wonder if one of the officers in the war is 
standing tough with the grunts in the trenches. 

Denise Karuth, a long-time advocate for the disabled 
who currently chairs the RIDE subcommittee of the 
MBTA’s Access Advisory Committee (AAC), is one of 
four people paid $15 an hour on an as-needed basis to 
help with driver-sensitivity training at TMSI, the 
company that has operated the RIDE since July 1. 
Although she most likely has been paid a few hundred 
dollars at most (TMSI manager Joe ZaViscus didn’t have 
an exact figure immediately available), the fact that 
Karuth is one of the few people active in disability issues 
who has not demanded that the MBTA fire TMS] is 
raising some questions. 

“| don’t think Denise Karuth is unethical, not in the 
general sense of the word,” says Nate Thayer of the state 
Office of Handicapped Affairs. “But she’s too close to the 
people she’s supposed to monitor — close enough to be 
on the payroll. And that’s too close by anyone’s 
standards.” 

Karuth, however, says she took the post with TMSI 
only to help ensure RIDE drivers were properly trained 
— and that it was the disabled community who insisted 
trainers be paid. She also notes that since she volunteers 
“30 to 50 hours a week” working on the RIDE and other 
disability issues, “it all balances out.” 

Since TMSI took over the RIDE, the disabled 
community has on at least three occasions called for the 
company to be fired, citing service that has sunk to 
dreadfully inefficient and dangerous levels. At a 
September 29 AAC meeting, Karuth was the only person 
to abstain on a motion calling for the MBTA to fire TMSI 
and take the RIDE inic receivership. The motion passed 
46-0. (MBTA general manager James O'Leary later 
termed the resolution an “irresponsible” idea.) Karuth ~ 
also was on a three-member Transition Oversight 
Committee — set up by the MBTA to monitor TMSI's 
performance after the second cal! for its ouster — that on 
October 5 recommended that the MBTA “avoid any 
hasty action, such as the immediate termination of 
TMSI.” 


— Sean Flynn 
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‘community united to fight the Sansone-backed arts tax 


tase — 


Sansone’s swan song 


BY MAUREEN DEZELL 
AND CAROLINE KNAPP 


hen Rosemarie Sansone, Ray Flynn’s director 
W of Business and Cultural Development, 

resigned earlier this month, business leaders, 
the Boston cultural community, and the Flynn 
administration were underwhelmed. 

One of Flynn’s key advisers when the mayor entered 
office, in 1984, and the owner of an impressive political 
résumé in her own right, Sansone in the past five years 
has gone from being one of the most politically powerful 
women in the city to serving as little more than a 
functionary — a greeter of foreign dignitaries, a master 
at putting on parades. As Sansone’s influence in the city 
has waned, Bruce Rossley, the former arts administrator 
in her office, has seen his star rise. And that, say many 
observers, is one of the best things that has happened to 
Boston’s cultural community. 

Sansone — who was one of Flynn’s progressive allies 
when they served on the city council together — headed 
the mayor’s 31-member transition team when he 
succeeded Kevin White, and her name appeared on most 
short lists of City Hall “insiders” and top mayoral 
advisers in the early days of the administration. 

Flynn initially entrusted Sansone with two vital roles: 
serving as his liaison with powerful downtown business . 
interests and representing the administration in its 
dealings with the city’s often fractious cultural 
community. Conferring both jobs on Sansone indicated 
how much the mayor trusted her. Although Flynn didn’t 
mix much in business or arts circles, he recognized that 
commerce and culture were important to his “mayor of 
the neighborhoods” agenda. 

Perhaps because she was a woman in a male domain, 
or perhaps because she couldn’t cotton to the politics of 
the private sector, Sansone scrambled about in the 
Boston business scene, and eventually slipped out of its 
sight. Although she‘was supposed to serve as interpreter 
between the populist Flynn and the pinstripe world, she 
didn’t demonstrate proficiency in the language of either, 
both City Hall and business insiders say. CEOs started 
complaining about phone calls from low-level staff 
members in Sansone’s office practically ordering them to 
meetings. She seemed unable, business leaders say, to 
sift the significant issues from the insignificant ones. 

At the same time, Flynn started to realize that big- 
business clout could help strengthen his own political 
punch. In the spring of 1985, the Vault, the powerful 
downtown business leaders’ group, backed Flynn’s 
revenue-enhancement program and was instrumental in 
helping shepherd it through the state legislature. Shortly 
thereafter Flynn announced that Paul Grogan, head of 
the city’s now defunct Neighborhood Development and 
Employment Agency and a high-powered holdover 
from the White administration, would serve as his 
business liaison. When Grogan left the administration in 
1986, the job went to Bill Coughlin, the man who 
cleaned up the city’s cesspool of an assessing 
department and who is now the commissioner of Parks. 
Before Flynn ran for re-election, Sansone was effectively 
out of the business loop. 

Sansone managed a longer — but more tempestuous 
— relationship with a cultural community skeptical 
about her priorities from the outset. 

“Rosemarie’s first two actions in office were to 
encourage the mayor to tax the arts industry and to take 
the profits from Concerts on the Common, which used 
to go to non-profit arts groups, and divert them to 
support swimming pools and other needs,” notes Larry 
Murray, executive director of ARTS/Boston, a cultural 
advocacy group. “When the arts community started 
talking about a cultural district, she said the arts were not 
a priority and the cultural district would never happen.” 

Boston’s arts advocates and visual and performing 
artists — historically a disparate and apolitical lot — 
have in recent years fallen victim to the exorbitant prices 
of studio and performance space in Boston’s boom-town 
real-estate market. They've also started to realize how 
much of an impact the buying and selling of their wares 
has on the local economy. In 1986, for instance, local 
cultural groups attracted 7.6 million people to 
exhibitions and performances, pumping $500 million 
into the city’s economy. 

In recent years, arts-support organizations such as 
ARTS/Boston and the Massachusetts Cultural Alliance, 
chaired by Northeastern University vice-president and 
political operator extraordinaire Jim King, have managed 
to galvanize their members’ interest in political and 
economic matters, turning the arts community into an 
increasingly vocal and savvy force. In 1985 that 


(an entertainment tax on tickets to arts events) and 
won. That same year Murray and Rossley, then the arts 
administrator in Sansone’s Office of Business and 
Cultural Development, spearheaded a comprehensive 
plan to link downtown development, neighborhood 
revitalization, and low-cost exhibition and performing 
space for artists. That document served as the genesis of 
the city’s ambitious Midtown Cultural District plan — 
designed to turn the decaying Theater District and 
environs into a thriving enclave of stores, theaters, 
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ELECTION FANTASY AND REALITY 

The Tote Board describes how President Cuomo did it. On page 7. 
Scot Lehigh warns the Dukakis camp about the futility of an 1]1th-hour 
Quayle hunt, and Richard Gaines and Nancy McMillan say the 
presidential campaign has barely created a ripple along the 
depressed Gulf coast. 

ASSESSING RAY’S REGIME by Francis J. Connolly 

This year George Bush has helped energize the moribund state GOP, 
but the question remains: is the party better off under Ray Shamie? 


DIVIDE AND CONQUER by John Medearis 

The Dukakis administration’s strategy of using social-service 
advocates to battle the local-aid forces may create a fault line in the 
governor's once grand coalition. 

RUSSIAN JOURNAL by Richard Lourie 

Will Gorby’s gamble pay off? 


PERSONALLY by €E. Bruce Berman, Jr. 
The Big Lie of election year ‘88. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


LIFES TY 1. 


ROMANCE, 1988 

Is love dead or alive? In this special report, we took a snapshot of 
relationships today and found that neither men nor women know for 
sure. Find out what men have to say about women, love, and sex 
(page 4) and what women have to say about men (page 5). Mimi 
Coucher answers all your dating questions (page 6). Plus, you think 
you ‘ve had bad dates? You haven't read "I Survived a Date from 
Hell.” Finally, Caroline Knapp shoots off both barrels, so to speak, in 
“A Plea for Dating Reform’ (page 9) and ‘Princes ‘n’ Weasels — The 
Dating Board Game (page 10). 


URBAN EYE by Becky Batcha | 
RESTAURANTS by Robert Nadeau 


Boston's second wave of Thai restaurants has arrived, and Bangkok 
Palace isn't a bad representative of these second-tier places. Plus, the 
Phoenix Restaurant Directory and ‘'Five & Dine.” 


PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
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13 


16 


8 DAYS A WEEK 

If it’s cool, it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our Listings pages before 
you step out. If you're movie-bound, turn to ‘Flicks in a Flash.” 
Boston's most inventive movie guide. And in '‘Next Weekend.” Sally 
Cragin teams up with Penn & Teller. 

FILM 

Steve Vineberg puts The Accused on trial; Owen Gleiberman has an 
Alien Nation experience; and Jon Garelick tells the Story of a Junkie. 


COMEDY 
Ty Burr kibitzes with Jackie Mason. 


THEATE 
Carolyn Clay has a day in court with Clarence Darrow. says Wild 


Honey isn't all sweetness, and applauds Sketches of War. Plus, in 
“Aisle Hopping,’ Sunday on the Rocks, The Effect of Gamma Rays on 
Man-in-the-Moon Marigolds, and As You Like It. 


PERFORMANCE and ART 

Diane Kadzis clowns around at the Ringling Bros. and Barnum & 
Bailey Circus. And in “On and off the Street,’ David Bonetti stops to 
see Cliff Peacock at Thomas Segal Gallery and David Ortins at 
Stavaridis Gallery. 


TELEVISION 
Robin Dougherty gets a first look at Roseanne: and Benjamin Svetkey 


talks dirty about diminished network censorship. 


MUSIC 
Bob Blumenthal is blown away by Michael Brecker and Quartette 


Indigo; Jeffrey Gantz asks whether Leonard Bernstein’s new Mahler is 
mostly Bernstein or mostly Mahler; Jimmy Guterman rocks with Joan 
Jett; and, in ‘Cellars by Starlight,’’ Kris Fell gets the picture at 
“Around Sound,” at the Photographic Resource Center. Plus, in ‘Live 
and on Record,’ David Lindley and El] Rayo-X, and New Edition and 
Bobby Brown. 

DANCE 

Jeffrey Gantz awards Boston Ballet the silver medal for Concerto 
Barocco and La sylphide. 


25 HOT DOTS 41 OFF THE RECORD 
26 LISTINGS 42 FILM LISTINGS 
35 ART LISTINGS 43 FILM STQJPS 

38 PLAY BY PLAY : 


We’‘ve got big arts here, so we've put together this comprehensive guide to fall offerings in 


comedy, dance, classical and pop music, theater, movies, lectures, galleries and museums, 
performance art, and more. Our two full sections include the critics’ views of season highlights 
and complete listings. Read it and save it, to keep your finger on the pulse of the art beat. 


Continued on page 16 


Credits: Michael Romanos (with News) and Kathy Chapman (with Lifestyle). 
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OCTOBER 14, 1988 


SECTION ONE, 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


LETTERS 


LYRE, LYRE 


The Lyres are killing rock and roll, 
and Tim Riley is an idiot for not saying it 
invhis piece about the group (Arts, 
September 2). 

Looking at the “Cellars by Starlight” 
title, “The Truth About Lyres,” I smiled, 
thinking, ‘Finally! Someone’s going to 
give Jeff Conolly the shot in the pants he 
so richly deserves.” After finishing Mr. 
Riley's column it became woefully clear 
to me that this was not that long- 
awaited kick, but just another kiss on 
Jeff Conolly’s butt. 

First, Mr. Riley should not rely solely 
on a record jacket for the current line-up 
of a band — both bassist Matt Miklos 
and drummer John Smith (Johnny 
Bernardo) are no longer with the Lyres. 

When Mr. Riley referred to the Lyres’ 
new LP as a record that “delves into the 
same perpetual cymbal wash, barbed 
guitars, and a general genre finesse 
overshadowed by feeling — and comes 
up satisfying,” | wondered whether he 
had listened to the same album I had. A 
Promise Is a Promise does everything 
but stay true to what the Lyres have 
become renowned for — creating tightly 
wound rock-and-roll tunes. Except for 
the song “Sick and Tired,” A Promise Is 
a Promise flounders in a flood of loose 
funk and undefined psychedelia. The 
covers of ‘She's Got Eyes That Tell 
Lies” (Him and the Others) and 
“Running Thru the Night” (Mistic Tide) 
are shockingly inept compared with 
their original versions. 

As for the statement “ Anvbody could 
join the band” — that could be true, 
considering Jeff Conolly’s temperament, 
which has caused every band member to 
leave sooner or later. Whether this 
change in membership makes for great 
garage rock and roll is another'thing 


consideration than Mr. Taylor was 
willing to invest. His contention that the 
film was financed by the Christic 
Institute is incorrect, and I find it 
disturbing that the cavalier attitude 
Taylor adopts toward the film was 
reflected in his attitude toward the facts. 
You can do better. , 
. Howard W. Gamble 
Marblehead 


Because of numerous factual errors in 
Charles Taylor's review of Coverup: 
Behind the Iran Contra Affair, we at the 
Empowerment Project feel the need to 
respond. 

Although the Christic Institute was a 
source for much of the information in 
the film, it did not finance the film, nor 
was it involved in the production. 

The Christic Institute lawsuit was 
“thrown out” of court last June, not last 
week, and this does not discredit the 
validity of the suit, which is now under 
appeal and whose judge is now being 
recused. 

Eden Pastora was wounded at the La 
Penca bombing, not killed. (How else 
could he have been interviewed in the 
film?) 

The Empowerment Project, which 
produced Coverup, is a non-profit 
organization functioning as a resource 
center for independent filmmakers. 
Coverup is a documentary look at the 
constitutional abuse of the American 
people. Because the function of the press 
is to inform the public of the facts, we 
would hope the Boston Phoenix would 
be part of the solution, not the problem. 

Barbara Trent 

Director, 

Empowerment Project 
Santa Monica, California 


Charles Taylor replies: 


entirely Mr: Riley may think'this music régret the factual errors in my review 


“flourishes even within Conolly’s 
tyranny,” but as one familiar with the 
repertoire Jeff Conolly draws from, I feel 
that he, Conolly, has defiled the passion 
and innocence in which the music was 
originally created. Having a treasure 
chest of teenage anguish to call upon, 
the Lyres have become an old and 
contrived cover band. 
Rev. Joseph gone 
Fuzbrains magazine 
Worcester 


Tim Riley replies: 

Regrets about the misidentified 
players. Repeated calls to the Ace of 
Hearts, the band’s label, went 
unanswered, and by now the group’s 
probably changed membership again 
anyway. 

CLEAN-UP 

Of all the reactions one might have 
had to the film Coverup: Behind the Iran 
Contra Affair, that of Charles Taylor 
(Arts, October 7) seems at best shallow 
and at the least trite. The interviews 
with Pastora (who was wounded, not 
killed, as Taylor alleged), Chamorro, 
White, and others lend more credibility 
to the film than your critic allows, and 
the enormity of the issue addressed by 
this movie, and also by the Moyers 
documentary about the secret 


government, surely demand a more 
thoroughgoing review and more serious 


’ of Coverup, not only because I should 


have been more careful, but also 
because they seem to have thrown into 
question my conclusions. Although 
Coverup was not funded by the Christic 
Institute, the makers of the film have 
relied heavily on information compiled 
by the institute, and on institute lawyer 
Daniel Sheehan to articulate the movie's 
wide-ranging conspiracy theory. As I 
stated in my review, I do not find some 
of the charges outrageous in and of 
themselves, and I acknowledge that the 
institute has certainly uncovered some 
potent connections among those 
involved in the Iran-contra scandal. Still, 
I have to stand by my opinion that 
Coverup offers no conclusive evidence 
to support its allegations. 


CHOICE WORDS 


It is my opinion (and the opinion of 
other pro-choice women) that self- 
appointed male “rulers” and 
“protectors” of zygotes, embryos, and © 
fetuses such as letter writer John H. 
Doherty Sr., MD (“Write To Life,” 
September 16), desire to strip away the 
human civil rights of American women, 
relegating them once again to the status 
of second-class citizens. Although we 
believe that human “personhood” 
begins at childbirth, Doherty indicates” 
no tolerance or respect for those who 
choose to disagree with his “human life 
from the moment of conception” dogma. 
Personally, I find it inconceivable that a 
higher value would be attributed to 
“potential” human life than to the life, 


have been more 


LI think you could 


Specific When You 
mention ed "possible 


= \ side effects,” Doctor 


‘ 


SURES © IVF 


as 
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liberty, and health of the pregnant 
woman, and suggest the good doctor 
read Roe v. Wade for a compelling, 
logical rationale in defense of women’s 
rights since “the unborn have never 
been recognized in the law as persons in 
the whole sense.” 

Dr. Doherty's words of admonishment 
to those who disagree with him belie the 
well-documented violent, angry, 
intimidating, and harassing tactics 
representative of his ilk in their 
infringement on the constitutional rights 
of free American women. 

I don’t envision myself choosing to be 
ruled, protected, or warned by the likes 
of a John H. Doherty. Think: if a tadpole 
is not yet a frog, doesn’t it reasonably 
follow that a fetus is not yet a person? 

Brenda Loew Tatelbaum 
Publisher, 

EIDOS magazine 
Boston 


JOIN 
THE CLUM 


What a pleasure to see someone 
finally expose the dirtiness and 
hypocrisy of the Bush anti-ACLU 
smears (News, September 30). | am a 
regular reader anyway, so all I can say is 
keep up the good work. 

Martin R. Rosenthal 
Boston 


As a current card-carrying member of 
the ACLU, and a board member of the 
Massachusetts affiliate, | was extremely 
pleased to read the article by the former 
president of the Civil Liberties Union of 
Massachusetts (CLUM), Harvey 
Silverglate, in defense of the 
organization. 

It is unfortunate that people like US 
Attorney General Thornburgh and Vice- 
President George Bush try to paint the 
ACLU as a less-than-“’patriotic” 
organization, or one that has a political 
agenda that subverts the morals and 
decency of the United States. 

Silverglate is absolutely right when he 
mentions the World War II internment 
of Japanese-American citizens, and the 
ACLU’s opposition to the government's 
denial of their rights and civil liberties, 
as one of the examples of our 
organization’s commitment to freedom, 
democracy, and due process. 

As a board member of CLUM and a 
member of the ACLU, I sometimes find 
it reassuring to be attacked by 
demagogic, hysteria-hyping 
officeholders like the vice-president and 
the attorney general. It is our golden 
opportunity to show the demagogues 
and the rest of the country what our 
patriotic values are all about. As long as 
we have speech, and the fourth estate, 
the attacks can serve as catalysts for 
education of the public, and will 
probably increase our membership, 
power, and effectiveness as an 
organization. 

Tom Bergendahl 
Somerville 


Reading Harvey Silverglate’s latest 
column, “Giving the Union Its Due,” I 
was struck once again by the trenchant 
manner in which Silverglate sets forth 
his position. Not for him the low road of 
smear and distortion — we have had far 
tod much of that already in the current 
presidential campaign. 

'nstead Silverglate first presents the 
‘acts (Webster — fact: a thing done, 
actuality) and then, using these, 
develops a cogent, objective analysis. 

It is a given that Silverglate is well 
known as an active, articulate member 
of the ACLU. But in writing about that 
organization, he does not distort facts to 
serve any particular ideology. When he 
writes about the ACLU, he is accurate 
and objective, as those who are familiar 
with the organization’s history can 
attest. 
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ETER HUNGATE/LIGHT STUDIO 


The passionate liberal and the Midwestern astronaut made a winning team. 


PRESIDENTIAL TOTE BOARD 


Cuomo versus Bush 


by Steven Stark 


the politics of selfishness” and a “new Democratic era of greatness,” Mario 
Cuomo cleared the final hurdle in his quest for the presidency early this 
morning, defeating George Bush 53.4 percent to 46.6 percent. 

Cuomo and running mate Ohio Senator John Glenn defeated Bush and Indiana 
Senator Dan Quayle in the electoral college 302-236. Despite losing the entire South, 
Cuomo won the election by carrying the East (including New Jersey and Connecticut), 
the three largest states in the industrial Midwest (Illinois, Ohio, and Michigan), and 
three key West Coast states (California, Oregon, and Washington). 

Upon hearing the news, President Ronald Reagan pledged his full support to the 
incoming Cuomo administration. In a concession statement, Vice-President Bush 
said, ‘It looks like our thousand points of light went out tonight.” Dan Quayle, after 
saying a prayer and graciously vowing to learn the names of all of Cuomo’s cabinet 
members, went into seclusion. 

Cuomo defeated Bush by 10 percentage points among women and 15 points among 
union members, the two men split the under-35 vote, and Cuomo defeated Bush 
among Reagan Democrats by a 3-1 margin. A massive minority turnout gave Cuomo 
margins of almost three to one in Philadelphia, Detroit, and Cleveland, which helped 
the Democrats carry Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Ohio by narrow margins. 

Cuomo’s victory tonight was the final step in a campaign that began 21 months ago, 
when Cuomo surprised a New York call-in radio audience with the announcement 
that he would seek the presidency. Within three months, the Democratic presidential 
field was set with Cuomo, Delaware Senator Joseph Biden, Tennessee Senator Albert 
Gore, the Reverend Jesse Jackson, former Arizona governor Bruce Babbitt, former 
Colorado senator Gary Hart, and Missouri Congressman Richard Gephardt. 
Massachusetts Governor Michael Dukakis, who had been contemplating the race 
since his re-election in 1986, decided not to run when key aide John Sasso went to 
work for Cuomo. Frontrunner Hart was forced to withdraw in May when his liaison 
with Donna Rice was exposed by the Miami Herald. 

The first crisis in the Cuomo campaign came in September 1987, when deputy 
campaign manager John Sasso was revealed as a principal actor in the leaking of a 
videotape of a Neil Kinnock speech that Biden had allegedly “lifted.” But despite 
Biden’s withdrawal from the race and the furor that followed, Cuomo refused to fire 
Sasso, saying forcefully that Sasso had “done exactly what a savvy political aide 
should do — he exposed my opponent's weaknesses and he did so honestly.” The 
crisis passed quickly. 

Once the primaries began, Cuomo moved rapidly to lock up the nomination. He 
finished second to Gephardt in lowa, won the New Hampshire primary, carried 
Florida and Texas on Super Tuesday, and then went on to win the Illinois primary and 
the Michigan caucus against Jackson, effectively wrapping up the nomination. 
Although Jackson dogged Cuomo throughout the primaries that followed, their 
relationship remained amicable, and by June in California the two were already 
campaigning together against Bush in motorcades through Watts. 

In June Cuomo surprised the pundits twice, first by resigning as governor of New 
York to devote himself full time to the campaign. In a raucous press conference in 
Albany, Cuomo said that “the people of New York deserve full-time representation, 
and I cannot carry out my responsibilities anymore in a way that is fair to the people.” 
At the end of the month, Cuomo revealed the second shocker when he selected Ohio 
Senator John Glenn to be his running mate, thereby virtually writing off the South in 
the general election. As it later turned out, Cuomo had seriously discussed the post 
with Texas Senator Lloyd Bentsen but had refused to offer him the job when Bentsen 
would not give up his own Senate race to pursue the vice-presidency full time. “It was 
my feeling,” Cuomo said subsequently, “that if Bentsen ran for the Senate and the 
vice-presidency, it would undercut our chances of winning Texas. Besides, we really 
don’t agree on the major issues, and it would be disingenuous to try to ignore that.” 

The July convention in Atlanta was a love-in, as Jackson enthusiastically endorsed 
the ticket and Cuomo electrified the country in his acceptance speech, much as he had 
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four years earlier in his keynote address. On that Thursday night, Cuomo emerged 
from the back of the hall to the strains of Bruce Springsteen’s “Born in the USA” 
(Springsteen later joined Cuomo on the podium) and had the crowd cheering for 
minutes with the passage, ‘This election isn’t really about competence. It’s about 
ideology. | am a liberal Democrat and I am proud of it.” 

In August, holding a 17-point lead over Bush, Cuomo campaigned hard, at the same 
time assembling a diverse national staff, which must be given much of the credit for 
the Cuomo victory. Besides his son, Andrew, and Sasso, Cuomo went outside of New 
York for much of his inner circle, putting together a team that included consultant 
David Sawyer, former Carter press secretary Jody Powell, journalists Hodding Carter 
and Bill Moyers, speechwriter Bob Shrum, old Washington hands Milt Gwirtzman 
and Ted Van Dyk, and strategist Pat Caddell. 

This team made several major tactical decisions in August that may have helped 
ensure Cuomo’s victory. First, it decided to have Cuomo stand up for his liberal record 
rather than run from Bush’s attacks, countering on its own with a massive ad 
campaign linking Bush to Watergate through his spirited defense of Richard Nixon 
when he was head of the Republican Party in the early ‘70s. Second, the team decided 
to keep Cuomo’s positive ad campaign simple; most spots simply featured Cuomo 
talking quietly in his office about his new breed of patriotism, based on a commitment 
to the less fortunate. (Cuomo rejected as “ridiculous” one adviser’s suggestion that the 
campaign mount a multi-million-dollar effort to depict Bush as packaged.) Finally, the 
Cuomo debate-negotiation team walked out of meetings with Jim Baker and refused 
to return until Baker agreed that the sole debate between the candidates would last 
two hours, with only a moderator present. 

That format helped Cuomo in the debate, on’ October 14, by giving him the 
opportunity to question Bush repeatedly and directly about where he planned to take 
the country. “This election is about the future, not the past,” Cuomo said over and 
over. “Isn't it time, Mr. Bush, to get this country moving again?” In the debate, Cuomo 
also refused to criticize Bush's selection of Quayle as his running mate. ‘Mr. Quayle 
can speak for himself,” said Cuomo, “though given what I've seen so far, that’s only 
an assumption.” 

Bush closed the 17-point gap to single digits in the fall campaign, but whenever the 
race threatened to get close, Cuomo countered effectively, When Bush visited a flag 
factory, Cuomo held a press conference to chide the vice-president. “I’ve seen 
candidates wrap themselves in a flag, but this is the first time I’ve ever seen a 
candidate wrap himself in a flag factory.” Typical of Bush’s problems was the landing 
of the space shuttle Discovery. Bush greeted the astronauts as they emerged from the 
shuttle, but it was only seconds before the astronauts bounded over to John Glenn, 
who was also at Edwards Air Force Base, and hugged him. And as a former minor- 
league ballplayer, it was Cuomo who got the big bounce out of the Oakland A’s World 
Series win, posing for pictures with the world champs in Jack London Square. 

In the campaign's final days, Cuomo continually chided Bush, challenging him to a 
second debate so “we can find out more about those thousand points of light.” But the 
Republicans ignored his request, apparently to their detriment. In the closing days, 
Cuomo told his growing crowds, “Mr. Bush tells us he’s the man to stand up to 
Gorbachev even though I can’t persuade him to come into a studio, engage in another 
debate, and stand up to the American people.” 

In tonight's results, Cuomo and Glenn carried the Eastern states of Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Vermont, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, as well as the District of Columbia; in the Midwest 
they carried Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, and Wisconsin; and 
in the West they carried California, Hawaii, Oregon, and Washington. 

Cuomo now faces the task of putting together the first Democratic administration in 
eight years. Rumored to be in line for posts are US Court of Appeals Judge Patricia 
Wald (attorney general). Brent Scowcroft (secretary of State), Andrew Young 
(secretary of Health and Human Services), and Massachusetts Governor Michael 


_ Dukakis (secretary of Transportation). Oo 
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The wrong 
Why Dukakis is the issue 


by Scot Lehigh 


ichael Dukakis’s Lost 
M Opportunity Transcontinental 

Traveling Road Show is 
spinning the wrong spiel. Instead of 
pitching a stunning new Democratic act, 
Dukakis is inveighing against his 
competitor's blue smoke and mirrors and 
warning that George Bush’s assistant is a 
dangerous fake. The besieged barker is 
concerned more with warning 
bystanders away from his opponent's 
tent than with luring them into his own. 
And that’s a mistake. 

What Dukakis sacrifices in trying to 
cobble together a constituency — 
to a “packaged” George Bush afid an 
insubstantial Dan Quayle is an 
opportunity to build a majority for Mike 
Dukakis. 

He won't have another chance. Time is 
short, opportunities are scarce, and the 
Democratic nominee has sunk to his 
waist in the electoral-college quicksand. 
Although Dukakis continues to insist 
that the presidential contest “is a dead 
heat,” that’s pure fantasy. George Bush 
has held a four-to-eight-point lead since 
he left New Orleans in August. That lead 
survived the first presidential debate, in 
which Dukakis appeared to out-point, if 
not seriously damage, Bush, and it 
survived the vice-presidential debate, in 
which Lloyd Bentsen proved himself 
infinitely superior to a lighter-than-air 
Dan Quayle. 

No, for all the Democratic talk of 
volatility, in reality the Republican lead 
seems to be solidifying. The lead alone 
puts history against Dukakis. As 
Republican political consultant Gerald 
Lange notes, “Although conventional 
wisdom is that a lot of people make up 
their minds late in the campaign, in 
reality if you look closely at the polls, 
whoever has been in the lead at Labor 
Day or just after ends up winning the 
election. That's been true for the past 30 
years.‘ KRC Research president Gerry 
Chervinsky, who has conducted daily 
tracking polls for the Boston Herald since 
Labor Day, agrees that Bush’s lead is 
hardening. “People say they are for Bush 
but they could change their minds, but 
then they don’t,” he says. “Basically, 

Bush’s lead is holding steady and 
solidifying.” Although the vice-president 
hasn’t lengthened his lead over Dukakis 
significantly since Labor Day, he has 
increased his share of the electorate. 
With Bush now approaching 50 percent 
support in the polls, he is moving 


Picking on the wrong ares, 


steadily toward electoral-vote lockdown. 
What all that suggests is that unless 
Dukakis finds a way to change the 
campaign dynamic, he'll remain on a 
loser’s trajectory. And the reports coming 
out of the campaign aren’t encouraging 
for those who hope Dukakis will pull out 
of his decaying orbit. The governor, say a 
variety of sources, has finally decided 
that enough is enough and has resolved 
to answer fire with fire. To that end, the 
Dukakis campaign has augmented its 
controversial “packaging” ad series (in 
which actors play cynical Bush advisers 
searching for ways to hoodwink the 
electorate) with a flurry of new negative 
ads blasting the VP on his record on the 
environment and education, while also 
turning up the heat on Dan Quayle. Two 
new ads lacerate Bush for having chosen 
Quayle, and the Indiana senator has 
become the daily target of 
Dukakis/Bentsen campaign invective. 
One adviser says Dukakis will also step 
up other scare attacks, specifically his 
charge that the VP will raid the Social 
Security Trust Fund. On the eve of what 


_may have been Dukakis’s last chance to 


turn the race around decisively, another 
adviser promised that Dukakis would be 
so aggressive during the October 13 Los 
Angeles debate that “there will be blood 
on the floor.” 

But if that’s the plan, the debate — as: 
well as the rest of the campaign — will be 
just another lost opportunity. Mike 
Dukakis doesn’t need to prove that he’s 
tough, or that he can be nasty and 
negative (and arrogant). Voters are 
already aware of that, and it’s part of the 
reason that Thursday’s KRC polls show 
the governor with an unhealthy 40-42 
negative-to-positive rating. No, playing 
the political pit bull isn’t the answer. 
“The more he tries merely to tear down 
George Bush and Dan Quayle, the more 
he merely matches the tone and 
character of Bush and Quayle and the 
more he seems like his opponents rather 
than unlike them,” observes 
UMass/Amherst journalism professor 
Ralph Whitehead. 

And all for naught, says Democratic 
political consultant Mark Garvin. “Mike 
Dukakis is not going to win simply by 
criticizing George Bush,” he says. “After 
his eight years as vice-president, the 
American public realizes all of George 
Bush’s negatives.” If voters haven't 
abandoned Bush yet, another prime-time 
Continued on page 19 


The campaign hasn‘t rippled across the South’s beleaguered backwaters. 


The bayou blues 


Hard times in Louisiana 


by Richard Gaines and Nancy McMillan 
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-RANDE ISLE, LOUISIANA — Here 

on the Gulf Coast, down past 

Bayou Lafourche, three hours 
south of New Orleans, it’s the “For Sale” 
signs on the stilted summer cottages that 
stop you. Looking out toward the 
sparkling water and the oil rigs dotting 
the horizon, they bear silent testimony to 
the hard times that have befallen 
Louisiana since the second year of 
Ronald Reagan’s stewardship of the 
nation. 

Here, where the road literally ends, a 
little more than a month since the 
summer tourists have gone and a little 
less than a month before the national 
elections take place, a convivial woman, 
killing time at a Texaco station ona 
desolaté October day, avers good- 
naturedly to the visitors that she wishes 
she were in Boston. She leaves no doubt 
about her meaning. 

A decade ago, Louisiana, especially 
down here in oil country, was booming. 
The Cajuns, white Catholics of French 
extraction who dominate the bayous, 
were on a once-in-a-lifetime roll. The 
summer houses on the shore, the fancy 
digs and yachts up in Galliano and 
Golden Meadow now begging for 
buyers, testify to a high time gone flat. 

Down here in Lafourche Parish, 
unemployment runs up to 25 percent. In 
the rural north, which is predominantly 
black, the story is much the same. The 
town of Waterproof, up in Tensaw 
Parish, which once boasted 20 businesses 
on Main Street, has been reduced to two 
gas stations, a ma-and-pa store, and an 
insurance agency. 

Things are little better in the Big Easy. 
The Huey P. Long Bridge, which arches 
the Mississippi River, is no longer a 
shining monument to the 1930s populism 
that wrenched Louisiana into the 20th 
century. Instead, creaking and peeling, it 
bears witness'to the morass of poverty 
this state has slid into. 

It is so even in the happy-go-lucky 
French Quarter, whete work is play. 
Here, in the stunningly beautiful, world- 
famous home of the good life, 
abandoned and boarded 19th-century 
townhouses, their renowned wrought- 
iron grillwork rusting from neglect, go 
begging for buyers at almost any price. 
The best jazz in all the world cannot hide - 


But it is in the vast rural sections of this 
state that the poverty is most severe. As 
unemployment rose with the collapse of 
the oil industry and the depression of 
agriculture, the tax base shrank radically. 
In the recent past, the rural parishes 
could look to federal revenue-sharing 
funds for a cushion. But with the cuts of 
the Reagan-Bush administration, those . 
too dried up. For lack of maintenance, a 
third of the paved roads up north in 
Caldwell Parish have reverted to dirt 
since the Republicans regained the White 
House. 

Yet despite the spiteful times, in the 
predominantly black northern rural 
parishes and in the predominantly white 
southern ones, the national election 
seems an irrelevancy, the fight between 

. George Bush and Michael Dukakis less 
meaningful than the Saints’ comeback 
win over the San Diego Chargers last 
Sunday. 

Although Louisiana’s 10 electoral 
votes, according to most knowledgeable 
observers, are up for grabs (one late- 
September poll showed that the Bush- 
Quayle ticket held a 10-point lead, but 
local sources have sensed a tightening of 
the race), the people of Louisiana feel 
untouched by the quadrennial debate 
and seem uninterested in the contest. 

Over the roughly 50 miles of state 
Route 308 running along Bayou 
Lafourche, with its ubiquitous red 
“Albert Guidry for Port Commissioner” 
signs, no standing evidence of a Bush ora 
Dukakis supporter could be found. Were 
it not for one car and one flatbed truck, 
both of whose back bumpers proclaimed 
the owners’ positions on the abortion 
question and choice for president, there 
would have been no sign that a national 
election was imminent. 

For this culture, which got its politics 
from Huey Long, Bush and Dukakis are 
doing next to nothing. Nonetheless, the 
Democratic blacks up north — those who 
vote, that is, a key distinction — are 
expected to vote by up to 90 percent for 
Dukakis. 

In the white Cajun south, Bush, of 
course, is favored. But the support is 
lukewarm. He is aided only by his 
positions on abortion and on law and 

order. The Cajuns appear to like his 
“shoot ‘em, hang ‘em,’ask questions 
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Rustic casuals in creamy soft colors 
comprise this season's dressing etiquette. 


Surround yourself with country pleasures. Featured, right: in corduroy jodphurs, $64, and this 
. jacquard sweater, $72, of pure cotton in winter white and pale mint. Pillowy-soft nylon 
parka, $148. All from Triangle. Above: French Connection’s blanket plaid skirt, $68, turtleneck 
sweater, $80, and cable cardigan, $68, mirror the season in pink or ecru. Sizes $M,L, 3-13. 
Young Attitudes (D1470) on one, Boston, Braintree, Burlington, Framingham, Peabody, MA; 
‘ Danbury, Derby, Trumbull, Waterford, CT; Bedford, NH; Albany, NY; Warwick, RI. Selection 
varies by store. 


Living the good life. marsh 
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‘back to-being the hicest 


Shamie moved the GOP out of the morgue but not off the respirator. 


MARK MORELLI 


Malone’s best moment occurred 1300 miles from his base. 


The life the Republican Party? 


Assessing Ray’s regime 


by Francis J. Connolly 


long-shot campaign for the US 

Senate came 1300 miles from the 
nearest voting booth that could do him 
any good. 

Malone, who in his first run for 
elective office has taken on the dubious 
mission of unseating Ted Kennedy from 
the Senate spot he’s held since Malone 
was in the second grade, got his moment 
of glory two months ago on the floor of 
the Louisiana Superdome, in New Or- 
leans. The formal business at hand was 
the anointing of George Bush as the 
rightful heir to Ronald Reagan, but once 
the Republican Convention roll call 
swung around to Massachusetts, Bush 
was not the candidate on most people’s 
minds. 

Congressman Silvio Conte, chairman 
of the Massachusetts delegation, stood 
up to the microphone and, as previously 
arranged, immediately yielded the floor 
to the 33-year-old from Waltham. ‘Mr. 
Chairman, my name is Joe Malone and 
I'm running for the US Senate against 
Teddy Kennedy,” Malone announced, 
and the crowd went white-hot crazy. 
Delegates from Texas and Montana and 
the Virgin Islands, delegates who 
couldn’t find Waltham on a map at 
gunpoint, delegates who couldn't tell Joe 
Malone from Joe Friday from Joe Cocker 
started cheering and howling and stomp- 
ing their feet as though they'd just heard 
the Russians had given up and decided to 
apply for statehood. 

The simple incantation — against 
Teddy Kennedy — conjured up a wave of 
emotion that swept over the hall, 
frenzy that carried Joe Malone on its 
shoulders to the highest altar of Re- 
publican heroism, a fierce roaring ex- 
plosion of support for the big guy with 
the crooked smile and the balls to wade 
into one-man combat against the Darth 
Vader of the left. For the next 24 hours in 
New Orleans, Joe Malone might just as 
well have been Elvis redux: everywhere 
he went the Republicans crowded 
around, jostling to shake his hand and 
wish him luck and hand him checks for 


F or Joe Malone, the high point of his 


his noble campaign against the Dark ‘ 


Prince. 

Then Joe Malone came home to 
Waltham, and to reality. In New Orleans 
he'd been King Buoy a Day; now he was 


heard of, the poor soul who drew the 
short straw and wound up as this year’s 
Republican cannon fodder for Kennedy. 
Not a man to lie down and die, Malone is 
a dogged campaigner with an ability to 
charm the socks off small groups of 
voters. He’s gotten the sort of positive 
reviews that could come in handy during 
future campaigns for public office. But 
the simple truth is that he’s a little- 
known Republican running against one 
of the best-known and most successful 
Democrats in the nation’s history. Half a 
continent away, thousands of folks who 
can't vote for him may have labeled 
Malone a hero. But back home, with the 
folks who count in November, Joe 
Malone is waging an uphill battle to hold 
Kennedy under 60 percent of the vote. 

It's been that way for just about 
everyone in the Massachusetts Re- 
publican Party this year: a lot of. op- 
timism, a lot of encouraging signs, but 
not enough of either to obscure the grim 
realities that still face the party. 

Two years after Greg Hyatt and Royall 
Switzler and George Karidtis together 
managed to transform the state GOP 
from the party of Lincoln into the party 
of Moe, Larry, and Curly — two years 
after the party's bitter internecine war- 
fare, coupled with the Dukakis steam- 
roller, had convinced the coroner's office 
to declare it brain-dead — the Massachu- 
setts GOP has begun to show some signs 
of life. Local Republicans have aban- 
doned their former practice of clouting 
one another over the head with blunt 
objects, at least in public; and they're 
actually talking about moving ahead 
with a common political purpose, getting 
down to the nuts-and-bolts business of 
electing candidates to office. 

That new mood, so markedly different 
from the dissension and _ ideological 
infighting of the recent past, is prompting 
a lot of public cheerleading on the part of 
GOP leaders. But like their senatorial 
candidate, Massachusetts Republicans 
know that when the cheering stops they 
must still face a bottom-line reality: there 
just aren’t many Republicans with a 
chance of winning elections this year. 

Party officials, of course, are quick to 
accentuate the positive. The Massachu- 
setts a. they note, is waging a pesky 


him with a grassroots effort to recall the 
state legislature during the height of the 
presidential campaign, forcing him to 
devote precious time and _ resources 
campaigning in the home state he should 
have been able to take for granted, and 
embarrassing him by orchestrating 
Bush's highly publicized visit to Boston 
Harbor and his endorsement by the 
Boston Police Patrolman’s Association. 
Moreover, they point out, election 
statistics show a surge in Republican 
registration during the last two years, 
with 20,000 new Republicans signing up 
since 1986, compared with only about 
1800 new Democrats. Finally, they say, 
the party is starting to do what it’s got to 
do if it ever expects to become genuinely 
competitive in Massachusetts: this year’s 
election, according to party executive 
director Sandy Tennant, will see 119 
Republican candidates running in 
Massachusetts, more than have run in 
any election of the previous decade. 

“When you consider where we were a 
year ago, we were a dead party,” says 
state Republican chairman Ray Shamie. 
“We're no longer dead. When I came on 
the scene, morale was zero. It’s up now, 
and we're moving.” 

But even Shamie, the conservative 
former Senate candidate who took over 
as GOP chairman in early 1987, concedes 
the obvious: “The job is by no means 
concluded. We have a long way to go.” 

A long way, indeed. Those 119 Re- 
publicans who are running this year 
represent candidates for fewer than half 
the offices up for grabs in this year’s 
election. In the key area of legislative 
races, the GOP is fielding candidates in 
66 of the 160 state-rep districts and 21 of 
the 40 senatorial districts — an increase 
over the 1986 figures of 56 and 15 
respectively, but still few enough can- 
didates to concede the Democrats control 
of the Tégislature even before a single 
vote is counted. On the congressional 
level, Republicans are running for only 
six of the commonwealth’s 11 House 
seats. 

And, of course, most of those Re- 
publican candidates face almost certain 
defeat in November. Of the six Re- 
publicans running for Congress, First 
District incumbent Conte is a sure 
winner, but only one other candidate — 
Pauk McCarthy; who is running against 


Sixth District incumbent Nicholas 
Mavroules — has anything approaching 
a reasonable shot of pulling off an upset. 
And in the Massachusetts legislature, 
Shamie predicts that “if we can hold our 
own, it'll be a success.” The problem for 
the state GOP is that holding its own 
means settling for only 33 Republican 
members of the House and only eight 
GOP state senators. Should the Re- 
publicans lose even one Senate seat (and 
two GOP incumbents, including veteran 
minority leader John Parker, of Taunton, 
are retiring this year), the party would 
not have enough members even to force 
recorded roll-call votes in that chamber. 

In that sense, the state GOP’s defini- 
tion of success seems a curious effort in 
spin control, a determination that any 
showing better than total devastation 
should be viewed as a victory. Indeed, it’s 
the sort of thinking that Shamie, among 
others, criticized bitterly during the 
previous chairmanship of State Rep- 
resentative Andrew Natsios, whose 
tenure as party chief was marked by a 
pronounced failure to recruit viable 
Republican candidates for local office. 
Yet, as Tennant points out, there’s ample 
cause to consider mere survival a genu- 
ine success — for the simple reason that 
only a few months ago, total devastation 
loomed as the likely fate of the Massa- 
chusetts Republican Party. 

“Six months ago people were figuring 
we'd lose at least two seats in the Senate 
and eight to 10 in the House,” Tennant 
says. “We'd come through a very tough 
time two years ago, and now here was 
the chance that Michael Dukakis would 
be at the top of the national ticket, 
drawing out extra Democrats. Six months 
ago, we were afraid to touch Dukakis — 
we were going to stay away from him as 
an issue and probably concentrate on 
Billy Bulger as a target in the legislative 
races. But all of a sudden that’s changed.” 

With polls showing Bush running close 
to Dukakis in Massachusetts — a sign, 
Tennant claims, of “real resentment, real 
anger against Michael Dukakis and the 
way he’s subordinated the interests of 
the state to his presidential ambitions” — 
Dukakis is very much an issue in this 
year’s legislative campaign. Spearhead- 
ing a drive to recall th legislature into 
session this fall, whict: would force the 
Gontinued:on page35' 
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.House_ back 


ivide and conquer 
Duke's high-risk 
strategy in the budget wars 


by John Medearis 


to heat up for Representative 

Barbara Hildt (D-Amesbury). Last 
Tuesday, the state Republican Party 
began to_ air radio advertisements in her 
district informing voters that she had 
refused to sign a petition bringing the 
House back into formal session before 
the November elections. “Many legis- 
lators of both parties want to work,” the 
ad says. “Their petition will end the 
delays. But your local Demoeratic law- 
maker has not signed. You can help, by 
asking him or her: why not?” 

GOP strategists hope the ads will help 
Republican challengers like Hildt’s oppo- 
nent, Dan Wendl, by creating the im- 
pression that current House members are 
on an extended vacation. But they also 
have an ulterior motive: to force the 
into session before the 
elections, when pressure on legislators to 
override Michael Dukakis’s July veto of 
some $91 million in state aid to cities and 
towns will be immense. To counter that 
attack, the Dukakis administration, once 
the champion of coalition politics, is 
adopting a strikingly new approach: 
divide and conquer. Since the beginning 
of September, the administration has 
been courting supporters of human- 
service programs, who have a tremen- 
dous stake in the precariously balanced 
fiscal year 1989 budget, in order to 
mobilize their opposition to overriding 
Dukakis’s local-aid vetoes. The message 
has been simple: more local aid will 
mean less for you. 

For the short term, that’s a shrewd way 
to head off the local-aid challenge — and 
it reflects progressive and laudable 
spending priorities. But there is a danger- 
ous down side. In the long term, the tactic 
could prove costly by poisoning relations 
between two elements of the grand 
coalition of interests brought together by 
Dukakis after: he defeated Ed King in 


T he campaign season is begirining 


. may face off against Flood’s local-aid forces. 


1982. After dealing with this year’s 
budget crunch, many legislators now 
believe — rightly or wrongly — that the 
tough votes they made this summer were 
sacrifices not for the grand coalition but 
for Dukakis the presidential candidate. 
As a result, the governor has lost a good 
deal of the political prestige he once 
enjoyed, and the administration is left 
defending his vetoes by pitting human- 
service lobbyists against proponents of 
more local aid in a bitter proxy war. 

It was the way that Michael Dukakis 
balanced the fiscal year 1989 budget in 
July that set the pattern for a possible 
clash between human-service advocates 
and proponents of local aid. In order to 
pare $91 million from state expenditures, 
Dukakis subtracted a dollar in local aid 
for each dollar cities and towns were to 
receive in  greater-than-expected 
proceeds from the state lottery — money 
that is earmarked, by law, for the 
municipalities alone. At the same time, 
Dukakis shaved $59 million from fiscal 
1989 human-service programs, saying 
the money could be spent only if tax 
collections early in the fiscal year were 
higher than anticipated. That budget 
solution set up two opposing move- 
ments. Republicans, joined by Represen- 
tative John Flood (D-Canton), the ren- 
egade House chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Taxation, almost immedi- 
ately began a petition drive to bring the 
House back into formal session to over- 
ride the local-aid vetoes. (Thus far, that 
movement has fallen short by a handful 
of signatures because of reps like Hildt, 
who see the petition drive largely as a 
ploy to show up Dukakis on the cam- 
paign trail.) Human-service advocates, 
meanwhile, realized that their hopes of 
reversing the $59 miliion in “condi- 
tional” vetoes would be dashed if cities 
and towns got the $91 million Flood 
» Continued on. page, 32 
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The rouble stops here 


BY RICHARD LOURIE 


Gorbachev bought time, but-he needs results. 


Gorbachev looked like a man in 

serious trouble, but a pair of 
lightning moves on September 30 and 
October 1 made him more powerful than 
ever. He reshuffled the Politburo in his 
favor the first day, removing his two 
main opponents, Ligachev and 
Chebrikov, from their key positions as 
head of Ideology and the KGB respective- 
ly. The next day Gorbachev was un- 
animously elected president by the 
Supreme Soviet, thus becoming head of 
both the party and the government. But 
the problems that beset him a month ago 
are still there, and though he is now ina 
better position to deal with them, he is 
also more vulnerable to failure than ever 
before. 

One problem is that the Afghan rebels 
have not been cooperating in the orderly 
withdrawal of Soviet troops. The rebels 
have engaged the Soviets in battle and 
subjected the capital city of Kabul to 
intense rocket fire. Even American of- 
ficials are reported to be urging restraint 
on the Afghans. If the Afghans get the 
message, Gorbachev will be off that 
hook, but there are plenty of others. 

Armenia seems to be proving that the 
conservative wing of the Politburo has 
been right to distrust glasnost in 
particular and the speed at which 
Gorbachev moves in general. The ter- 
ritorial dispute between the two Soviet 
republics of Armenia and Azerbaijan had 
reached such a violent impasse by mid 
September that nearly all of Armenia 
was soon placed in a “state of emer- 
gency,” with armored units everywhere. 
Sending in troops may be a sign that a 
leader is tough and not afraid to use 
force when he deems necessary, but it’s 
also a sign that things have gotten out of 
control. 

There have been press reports that the 
Armenians have been publicly discuss- 
ing the question of whether it is in 
Armenia’s best interest to remain a part 
of the USSR. This, too, can only confirm 
the conservatives’ suspicions that glas- 
nost leads directly to heresy, and then to 
anarchy. A similar “‘secessional” psy- 
chology has surfaced in the Baltic re- 
publics of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
It is particularly natural in their case 
since they all fell to the Soviet sphere as 
part of the infamous deal Stalin and Hit- 
ler cut in 1939. 

That psychology is also present in Po- 
land, which was “pre-divided” by the 
pact as well. But Polish enmity toward 
Moscow has a much longer lineage than 


than a month ago Mikhail 


that. The situation in Poland is tempor- 
arily calm because the government will 
soon be sitting down to talk with Lech * 
Walesa and others representing the 
workers and Solidarity. This willingness 
to talk has bought General Jaruzelski’s 
regime some time, but not very much — 
a few months at best. If the talks collapse, 
Poland’s third wave of strikes in 1988 
will be the most widespread and the 
most tenacious. They could well begin on 
December 12, the day on _ which 
Jaruzelski imposed martial law in 1981. 

So, during the last days of September 
Gorbachev was faced with the unhappy 
possibility of presiding over a humiliat- 
ing withdrawal while the edges of his 
empire were unraveling. Some Sov- 
ietologists thought that he moved with 
such lightning speed because he sensed 
that a coup might soon be in the works. A 
coup could not have been imminent, 
however, because the obvious leader, 
Ligachev, was away on vacation. Besides, 
things work the other way around in the 
USSR: a post-Stalin Soviet leader can be 
ousted from office only when he is on 
vacation, as Khrushchev was in 1964, or 
by death, as all the others were. 

That lightning speed is the key to 
understanding Mikhail Gorbachev. It 
tells us that he is a man in a hurry, a man 
with the will to act, aman who knows he 
has enemies. But it also raises the 
question of whether Gorbachev is up to 
the task of leading the country. Did he 
panic? A leader who feels compelled to 
act in great haste while a rival is on 
vacation does not inspire tremendous 
confidence, especially in the world of 
Kremlin politics, where every move is 
seen either as a demonstration of power 
or a betrayal of weakness. 

Yet on the whole, Gorbachev’s own 
“coup” both increased his power and 
restored his tarnished charisma. Char- 
isma wears thin fast, particularly at 
home. By the end of the summer, the 
Armenians were no longer carrying his 
picture in parades. His policies are now 
being cursed by Soviet working people 
who are feeling only the pinch and not 
the promised plenty. But Gorbachev, a 
master politician, is quick to turn a 
weakness into a weapon. The sight of 
him surrounded by angry Siberian work- 
ers clamoring for decent food and 
housing played well on Soviet and 
Western television. It all looked so 
natural you forgot for a second that 
cameras had been set up to record it, that 
to show the footage on Soviet TV was a 
political decision., This was the media- 
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hip Gorbachev's way. of sending a 
message to the Politburo that the situ- 
ation at home was becoming critical. 

Gorbachev has won the symbolic 
chess game of Kremlin politics. Now he 
must win the real battle of Soviet history: 
he must deal with everything that made 
that crowd in Siberia so angry. And if he 
doesn’t, he may be faced with a revolt by 
the Russian masses. 

What does he have to do — and can he 
do it? He has to improve people’s lives 
enough so that they overcome their 
apathy and cynicism and share his vision 
of a better life through personal in- 
itiative. The obstacles are nearly insur- 
mountable. The country really has no 
consumer infra-structure. Take, for ex- 
ample, agricultural products. You can’t 
blame the weather when up to 40 percent 
of the potato crop rots, because the 
_ storage facilities are woefully inade- 

quate. And for many Russians a good 

potato, along with some beets, salad, and 
bread, is dinner. If more potatoes are 
grown and better storage facilities are 
built, it will only mean that even more 
potatoes will rot, because there are not 
the vehicles to transport them, nor the 
good roads necessary to rush the goods 
to the consumer. Bleak as that sounds, it’s 
a problem that Gorbachev could still 
solve in a few years’ time. But to survive 
politically in that delicate transition 
period he must win the confidence of the 
people, the man in the street, the woman 
in line. 

Since Gorbachev's reforms can’t work 
without the enthusiastic assent of the 
citizenry, it is the Soviet people, but 
especially the Russian people, who will 
decide the fate of their country. The 
middle-level bureaucrats can be purged, 
or terrified into efficiency by the proper 
application of the KGB. Gorbachev will 
not hesitate to do either if necessary, and 
no one, neither the intellectuals nor the 
common people, is going to be indignant 
over the fate of corrupt officials. As long 
as terror is applied with pinpoint ac- 
curacy and for good purpose, even the 
intelligentsia will not be alienated. 
Gorbachev has to deal with the problems 
of the Soviet empire and the Soviet-bloc 
countries without losing the intellectuals 
or giving ammunition to the con- 
servatives. But none of that matters to the 
people, none of that was angering that 
crowd in Siberia. 

The Soviet system has made the USSR 
a superpower but it has not given its 
people a decent life. Not only that, the 
food and consumer-goods situation ap- 
pears to be worsening with time. When I 
asked one Russian why this was, he 
seemed flabbergasted by a question 
whose answer was almost too obvious to 
formulate. Finally he sputtered: “Because 
bad things just get worse, that’s all!” 

Gorbachev has now entered the 
trickiest phase of the implementation of 
his reforms. He has given his society the 
circus of glasnost but not the bread of 
perestroika. He has a vision, charisma, 
and power. But all that will be for naught 
without the might of the Russian people 
behind him. Perhaps he is already being 
molded by them. Perhaps his seizure of 
bath levers of power was not only 
something he felt he had to do but 
something he sensed the people wanted 
him to do; after all, the Russian historical 
model has always been that of the strong 
and severe yet generous ruler. It may be 
the people who are imposing their vision 
on Gorbachev. We pay too much atten- 
tion to rulers and not enough to the 
people, especially where the Soviet 
Union is concerned. There is something 
to be learned by monitoring who sat next 
to whom at the Politburo meeting. but 
there is immeasurably more to be learned 
from listening to the Russian people. 

The Russian people have always been 
something of a mystery to their leaders, 
their poets, and even to themselves. For 
nearly. 200 years, Russians have been 
arguing whether they are to play a 
destructive or a creative force in world 
history. Pushkin, the 19th-century 
Shakespeare of Russia, wrote, “God save 
us from a Russian revolt, senseless, 
merciless.” This is a line that every 
schoolchild knows, and one that con- 
tinues to send shivers up spines. The 

-leaders have all the guns, but that was 
the case in 1917 as well. Pushkin’s 
contemporary, a philosopher named 
Chaadaev, argued that Russia had a great 
historical mission to perform before 
finally vanishing off the world stage. As 
the 20th century comes to a close, 
Russian history is mounting to its grand 
crisis. Leader and people are in it 
together. Now, for Gorbachev and for 
Russia, it’s do or die. a) 
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The big lie 


BY E. BRUCE BERMAN, JR. 


It ain't like picking colas. 


ost human behavior is based on 
M assumptions, though not all of 
them are true. 

The conventional wisdom assumes — 
correctly — that most political (and damn 
near all commercial) advertising is based 
on lies. Sometimes they are little lies, just 
misleading truths or manipulative facts. 
Sometimes they are bigger lies, bald- 
faced misstatements, inaccurate quota- 
tions, doctored photographs, or cooked 
and fraudulent statistics. 

The conventional wisdom also as- 
sumes — incorrectly — that given 
enough time and information, most 
Americans are sophisticated enough to 
recognize these lies for what they are, 
most of the time. 

But there are still larger lies, which are, 
perversely, often much harder to see. As 
any media consultant or advertising- 
agency executive can tell you, these 
bigger lies are powerful things and often 
are much more effective than little ones. 

If you've studied history, or even 
advertising, you know that there is a 
special sort of lie, the largest lie of all. The 
Big Lie. And once the Big Lie is accepted 
as truth, a lot of otherwise unexplainable 
behavior suddenly seems to make sense. 

The most commonly cited example of 
the Big Lie is Adolph Hitler's “final 
solution” to the “Jewish problem.” The 
Big Lie was that the Jews were 
responsible for Germany’s _ political, 
social, and economic problems. It was 
only after that Big Lie — that there was a 
conspiracy by (subhuman) Jews to sub- 
jugate Germany and sabotage her econ- 
omy — was accepted as truth that it 
became possible to consider genocide as 
a rational solution to the problem. 

Since most of the choices we make as 
individuals in our consumer society are 
pretty trivial, mosi of the time the 
consequences of those choices are (or 
seem to be) pretty trivial as well. Coke 
versus Pepsi, Maytag versus Whirlpool, 
hatchback versus coupe. 

It has been argued that advertising 
trivializes everything; certainly, it has 
done so with the enundanities of life. 

Unless you believe that it matters 
whether your drain smells cleaner, your 
underarms smell sweeter, or that your 
colors are brighter, you won't seek out a 
brand-name baking soda, deodorant, or 


i 
detergent. If you believe that “whoever 
has the most toys when he dies wins,” as 
the bumper sticker declares, you'll be a 
better customer than if you don't. 

And the folks whose job it is to 
compete for your consumer dollar in the 
marketplace share the same self-interest 
in selling the Big Lie of consumer society 
— that your happiness and self-worth 
are directly related to your purchase of 
their products — that they have in 
getting you to buy their countless little 
lies. 

In politics, perhaps as a consequence 
of the cynicism and moral relativism that 
characterize most Americans today, there 
are also lots of lies, but the most 
dangerous and biggest lie of all is that, 
just as there is no profound difference 
between All and Tide, there is no 
difference between the Democrats, 
Dukakis and Bentsen, and the Re- 
publicans, Bush and Quayle. 

This Big Lie comes in two flavors, 
cynical and naive: “They are all bums, 
and it doesn’t matter to me who wins,” 
and its companion, “They all share the 
same lofty goals and disagree only about 
how they are to be achieved.” No matter 
which flavor you buy, you are mistaken. 
They are equally poisonous. And equally 
untrue. 

Let’s consider the more naive version, 
though the same analysis would work for 
the cynical. Certainly it’s true that 
Dukakis and Bentsen, and Bush and 
Quayle, each want your vote in Novem- 
ber. But it’s not true that they are all nice 
guys who want to take America to the 
same place. , 

It’s clear from their records on the 
issues that George Bush and Dan Quayle 
either don’t care at all about people like 
you and me, in which case they are evil 
bastards, or are as confused, ill advised, 
and stupid as Ronald Reagan. And i 
doubt that. 

In our society we hold that though 
people who believe in a Big Lie and act 
accordingly may be ignorant, théy are 
not necessarily evil; certainly they are not 
as evil as people who know better yet 
still act as if they believed that the Big Lie 
were true. But the fact remains that, 
moral judgments aside, the conse- 
quences of Big Lies and false assump- 

Continued on page 19 
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CRIMSON 
TRAVEL 


has the best travel values! 


| ENJOY NEW YEAR’S in 


MONTREAL 


A SUPER WEEKEND! 
DEC. 30—JAN. 1 or DEC. 30—JAN. 2 


Includes round trip jet from Boston, 
transfers, two or three nights deluxe hotel, 
a gala New Year's Eve dinner party, dancing, 
entertainment, buffet breakfast New Year's 
morning and more! 


-p.p. dbl. occ. 2 nts. 


SAN JUAN __....8359 
ST.CROX ...%439 
ST. THOMAS ....°429 
__...°809 
‘BARBADOS __...°399 


ANTIGUA trom 8499 
ST. MAARTEN .....°509 
....8589 


GO ANY DAY! STAY 3 TO 7 NIGHTS! 
Incl. Jet, Hotel, More. Depart Oct.-Dec. 
1988. Ali rates p.p. dbl. occ. 3 nts. 


GETAWAYS 


MONTREAL 
NEW ORLEANS:..1°369 
| WASH. D.C. | 

NASHVILLE 5.09379 | 


“ Include: R/T jet, transfers 
or car, 2-3 nights hotel. 
& All rates p.p. dbl. occ. 2 nts. 


39 John F. St. 
Harvard Square 


Open 7 days a week 


BOSTON — 2 Center Plaza 
(617) 742-8500 


Quite Simply, The Moody Blues At Their Very Best 


with 
Special Guest 
BRUCE 


Former bassist, Leadsinger, Songwriter, 


for CREAM 


Wednesday, Oct. 26th, 
7:30 p.m. _ 


16.50 All seats reserved. Available at the 
Centrum Box Office and all Ticketmaster 
locations. Charge by phone 617-787-8000. 


THE TOUR 


FIRST SOLO CONCERT TOUR 


OF 
THE LEGENDARY 
LED ZEPPELIN GUITARIST 


JIMMY PAGE 
JIMMY PAGE 


$ 
| 


THE ARDBIRDS 
Zt PPELIN, THE FIRM 
and much, much more 


with 
JASON BONHAM $JOHN MILES 
DURBAN LAVERDE 
with 
Special Guests 
ROCK CITY ANGELS \ 


Saturday, October 29th, 8:00 p.m. 
(RAIMA 


SIT. All seats reserved. Available at the Centrum boy office 


and all licketmaster locations. Charge by phone 617-787-8000 
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IAN SOKOL 


Sansone was once a key Flynn 


Politics 


Continued from page 3 
galleries, and concert halls — 
which could be the Flynn ad- 


ministration’s most visible stamp 


on the city. 

Sansone’s positions on what 
the arts community views as vital 
economic interests and her indif- 
ference to the cultural-district 
plan rendered her a non-player in 
the burgeoning arts-politics 
scene. Her actions also allowed 
Rossley to emerge as a visible, 


confidante. 


and extremely successful, ad- 
vocate for cultural interests in 
City Hall. 

In 1986, responding to the 
recommendations made in an 
internal management study, 
Flynn spun out Rossley’s duties 
as arts administrator under 
Sansone into a separate office. 
The ostensible reason for setting 
up the Office of the Arts and 
Humanities with Rossley as com- 
missioner was to make Boston 
eligible for federal funds it 
couldn’t get without a separate 
arts-and-humanities office. But a 
more telling explanation is con- 


tained in the text of the manage- 
ment «study, which lauded 
Rossley’s arts division as a 
“cohesive unit,” deeply involved 
in “addressing the needs of the 
visual and performing arts com- 
munity,” and hinted that the rest 
of Sansone’s fiefdom was rather 
disorganized, limited, and poorly 
focused. 

In the two years he’s had his 
own shop, Rossley has shown 
himself to be a knowledgeable 
and tireless advocate and oper- 
ator. It was his office that con- 
ducted the headline-grabbing 
study of the economic impact of 
the arts in Boston. It was his 
office that initiated studies of 
Boston artists in danger of losing 
their studio and living space, and 
of the zoning plans the city thinks 
will help them. And it was his 
office that’s been the key in 
brokering many of the conflicting 
interests that must buy into the 
Midtown Cultural District plans 
to make them work. 

While Rossley has been busy 
making the kinds of headlines 
that make the higher-ups in City 
Hall breathe easily, Sansone’s 
name has caused the administra- 
tion some unease when it has 
appeared in the papers over the 
past year. When Commissioner 
of Health and Hospitals Lew 
Pollack resigned late last year, 
and the Herald reported that 
Sansone was among those being 
considered to replace him, ad- 
ministration insiders went out of 
their way to assure reporters that 
no one in the administration but 
Sansone considered her qualified 
for the job. And though the 
Herald's breathless stories on 
Sansone’s “wining and dining” 
of foreign dignitaries have been 
brushed off around City Hall, 
observers say Flynn tired of the 
tiresome press and of Sansone’s 
repeated threats to resign if she 
weren't taken more seriously. 

Sansone did not return phone 
calls placed by the Phoenix last 
week, and few people at City 


Rossley is now a rising star. 


Hall seem to have given much 
thought to what will happen to 
the Office of Business and Cul- 
tural Development, which has 
turned into a_ special-events 
production office under her lead- 
ership. Some City Hall insiders 
and observers speculate that 
Michael Wasserman, who now 
runs Concerts on the Common, 
might take over Sansone’s job. 
Others maintain the functions 
will be divvied up. Some may go 
to the Parks Department, which 
is riding high under Coughlin’s 
leadership following a summer in 
which cultural and outdoor 


events drew 180,000. people to 
Boston parks — up from 30,000 
three years ago. (Coughlin last 
week declined comment on the 
possible expansion of his depart- 
ment.) 

Few if any of Sansone’s duties 
are expected to go to her former 
employee Bruce Rossley. As 
Flynn’s director of administrative 
services Ray Dooley put it, 
“That'd mean taking Bruce away 
from what he’s doing now.” And 
according to Dooley, not one 
known to lavish praise on many 
besides his boss, “Bruce is doing 
an outstanding job,” 


NOTHING HAS EVER CAPTURED THE POWER OF MONEY... 
NOTHING HAS EVER CAPTURED THE PASSION OF MONEY... 


NOTHING HAS EVER CAPTURED THE ALL OUT INTENSITY OF MONEY... 


LIKE THIS: 


NOTHING TO LOSE 


‘‘NOTHING TO LOSE.’’ THE NEW EDDIE MONEY ALBUM PRODUCED BY RICHIE ZITO AND EDDIE MONEY. 


INCLUDING THE FIRST SINGLE, ‘‘WALK ON WATER.’’ ON COLUMBIA COMPACT DISCS, CASSETTES AND RECORDS. 


PRODUCED BF AND EDOHE MONEY GRAHAM MANAGEMENT COLUMBIA 4 ARE TRADEMARKS OF CBS INC 1988 CBS PECORDS INC 
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Friday, October 14°$1.01 before 11:00 p.m./$4.50 
/Boston Rocks presents 


HERETIX 


with special guests THE BRISTOLS « CHILDHOOD 
DELUSIONS OF GRANDEUR « BIG TRAIN 
TAX COLLECTORS «GALAXY 500 


Saturday, October 15 $6.50/$7.50 
“Flirtin’ With Disaster” 


MOLLY HATCHET 
and guests MAS 


ARTISAN 
104 


Wednesday, October 19 « $10.50/$11.50 
In Celebration Of Peter Tosh’s Birthday . . . 


ANDREW TOSH 
and the TOSH BAND 


and a video presentation of 


“The Life of Peter Tosh” 


by Roger Steffens 


Friday, October 21 * $6.50/$7.50 
Warner Bros. Recording Artists « “Fool in Love” 


ARRENHEIT 


109 and special guests THE RAIN 
PIECES NAUGHTY BITS 


Wednesday. October 26 $6.50/$7.50 


SUICIDAL 
TENDENCIES 


and special guests MALLETHEAD 
Thursday. October 27 ¢ $8.50/$9.50 


YELLOWMAN 


with special guests SOPHIA GEORGE 
THE SAGITARIUS BAND 


Wednesday. November 2 * $8.50/$9.50 


KING DIAMOND 


and special guests ARMORED SAINT 
(Tickets from the cancelled 9/8 performance will be honored) 


Thursday. November 3 ¢ $8.50/$9.50 


BURNING SPEAR 


and special guests IBRAHIMA’*S WORLD BEAT 


Saturday. November 5 $7.50/$8.50 
“Takin Care of Business” « “Aint Seen Nothin’ Yet” 


BACHMAN-TURNER 
wi OVERDRIVE 


Thursday. November 10 ¢ $6.50/$7.50 


MARK FARNER 
GRAND FUNK 
RAILROAD 


Saturday. November |2 ¢ $7.50/$8.50 


IAN HUNTER 
MICK RONSON 


Wednesday. November 16 ¢ $9.50/$1 1.00 


DEVO 


Saturday. November 19 ¢ $7.50/$8.50 


THE TUBES 


Sunday. November 27 « $18.50 


JAMES BROWN 
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Continued from page 14 
tions taken together can be disas- 
trous. 

Fortunately, there is a way to 
cut through the bullshit. Just ask 
yourself, ’ ‘Cui bono? Who bene- 
fits?” To ask the question is to 
find the truth. 

The fact is that the richest one 
percent of America, under Rea- 
gan, hasn’t had it so good since 
slavery. And you and I (and our 
children and our children’s chil- 
dren), the other 99 percent, are 
going to have to pay the bill. 

Ask yourself. Who benefits 
from a $30 billion capital-gains 
tax cut? Who benefits from the 
trillion-dollar deficit and _plati- 
num-plated defense contracts? 
Who benefits from a large, poor, 
and under-educated work force? 
Who benefits from the increased 
productivity of American work- 
ers when wages and real income 
for working people go down? 
Who benefits from housing 
shortages and skyrocketing 
rents? Who benefits from lax 
safety and environmental stan- 
dards? Who benefits when mul- 
tinational corporations’ profits 
go up as the firms close US 
operations and move to Mexico 
or Korea? And ask yourself just 
who benefits when they tax the 
truly needy while cutting taxes 
for the truly greedy. 

And then ask yourself, “Who 
benefits from the Big Lie?” | 
could tell you, but I’m not going 
to because I’m confident that I 
don’t have to. Besides, it’s so 
much more compelling when 


you discover the big. truth for - 


yourself, 


Wrong 


Continued from page 7 

reminder is unlikely to do the 
trick, Garvin says. Nor is fear of 
Dan Quayle a powerful enough 
issue. It is, by consensus, worth a 
few points, but not enough to 
beat Bush. “The Quayle debate 
has kept things in play,” says 
Stephen Hess, a senior fellow in 
government studies at the Brook- 
ings Institution. “But you don’t 
build a successful campaign 
around attacking the VP can- 
didate. This is the sort of thing 
where people will say, ‘God, I 
can’t vote for him [Bush] because 
of that.’ But if you gave them a 
political test, I think you’d find 
they are already predisposed to 
vote against the Republicans 
anyway and are using that as a 
rationale.” Hess agrees that the 
Quayle issue “may be worth a 
point or two in a close election,” 
but he adds, “The vice-presiden- 
tial nominee certainly hasn't 
been a deciding factor in the 
past, and I don’t see why it 
should be different this year.” In 
fact, in certain ways, the Quayle 
attack is beginning to backfire. 
Last week, one CNN. commen- 
tator noted sharply that the Du- 
kakis tactic of reminding the 
electorate about the fleeting mor- 
tality of presidents is beginning 
to sound ghoulish. 

For Dukakis to win, says Hess, 
“he has to tell us why he wants 
to be president. So far he simply 
hasn't done that. And given that 
most people still don’t know 
who he is, that becomes fairly 
important.” 

That has been Dukakis’s chal- 
lenge all along, and for months 
he has failed to meet it. “The 
whole campaign assumed that 
Bush was such a weak candidate 
he would be the issue,” says 
Garvin. “From Dukakis’s no- 
show platform to their compe- 
tence theme, they’ve never made 
the case for Mike Dukakis. Now 
they’re trying to make Dan 
Quayle the issue. They need to 
make Mike Dukakis the issue. 
People need a reason to vote for 

Continued on page 20 
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proudly presents AT ; with “THE NEWS FROM HOME” : 
sof 
The Creator an 
MITCH FORMAN CROVER? 
QUARTET 
Wayne Pedzwater - bass WITH YOUR FREQUENT || © Boston. FF 
READER BONUSES Saturday Nov. 19th § 
Billy Drewes - Saxes SEE COVER FOR COUPON The Wang Center 
¢ Mitch Forman - Contempora H Call TicketMaster 787-8000 B 
formerly with Mahavishnu Orchestra & wth WBUR909FM 
Wayne Shorter 
: H Coming: GREG BROWN, ° 
SWEET HONEY INTHE ROCK, 
j QUEENIDA,TUCK& PATTI §& 
Fri., Sat., Oct. 21 & 22 
: : For tickets and information, call ° 
Watch For Release of : : 
New Aibum Coming Soon : olk Tree : 
ibs RICHARD THOMPSON BAND H 
Somerville 8:00 p.m 
Willow Concert Line Sanders Theater 
421-9333 
Harvard University 
Call for tickets 641-1010 
Tickets available at 
Strawberries, Ticketron & Out 
of Town Tickets ( Harvard Sq.) 


YOUR CAREER IS IMPORTANT TO US! 
Attend A Free Explanation Meeting Of The 


DALE CARNEGIE COURSE® 


In Effective Speaking, Human Relations, and Leadership training 
In just 14 weeks this course will help you to: 


* Overcome Tension & Worry 
¢ Increase Enthusiasm 

¢ Develop Goals in Life 

¢ Improve Memory Skills 


¢ Develop Confidence and Poise 
Express Ideas Effectively 

* Develop Leadership Skills 

* Increase Motivation 


Monday. Oct. 17,1988 ‘Tuesday, 
BOSTON MARRIOT LONG HARF BAAINTREE SHERATON T TARA 


Wednesday, Nov. 23, 1 
BOSTON SHERATON 


CHARLES HOTEL-CAMBRIDGE 


Thursday, Nov. 17, 1988 
BROCKTON) HOLIDAY INI 
Class Begins: Dec. ‘1,6:3 


Feb. 6:30 pm 


Class 8 Begins: 


RESERVE YOUR PLACE NOW! 


CALL (617) 894-2700 
Presented by Leadership Training, Inc., 135 Beaver St., Waltham, MA 02154 


| Personally 

‘Class Begins: Oct. 24,6:30pm Class Begins: Nov. 29,6:30pm 

BRAINTREE SHERATON TARA 

Class Begins: Oct.26,6:30pm Class Begins: Nov.30,6:30pm 


40 bolore £1200 p 
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TOSH BAND 


“and a video presentation of 


WES 


ON A LARGE ASST. OF RENTAL RETURN ITEMS 


SOFAS 
DINETTES........$119-$369 


DESKS $89-$499 
PLUS MUCH MORE TO CHOOSE FROM! 


BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 


Directions: Mass. Pike 


Exit 20. Follow Allston/ 


Beacon Street. At second 
(CLEARANCE CENTER fight tuen right. En- 


trance on Lite Street. 
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“NAUGHTY BITS 


Wednesday. October $6. 750 


and special guests ML AL L THEAD 


Thursday. October 7 $8.50 $9.50 
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ne 


Wednesday. 50 $9. 
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Thursday. ‘November 3°$8.50°$9.50 


guests IBR. AHIMA Ss W ORLD BEAT 


Thursday ember 10 $6. 50, $7. 


RK FARNER 
s;RAND FUN 


NECCO ST. BOSTON 45 11905 


OPERAHOUSE 
Friday, October 28 7: 0) PM 


All seats reserved. Tix BO. Ticketron; Strawberries 


FEATURING THE BOSTON DEBUT 
OF HIS NEW BAND! 


special 
guest 


HARRY CONNICK, 
Friday, November 4th 
7:30 p.m. 

Berklee Performance Center 


All seats reserved. Tix: Box Office; Out of Town, Harvard Square; 
Ticketron; Strawberries; Charge by Phone 720-3434, 497-1118. 
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Continued from page 19 
Mike Dukakis, and he isn’t giv- 
ing them one.” 

Not enough of one, anyway. 
Ralph Whitehead explains Duka- 
kis’s failure to connect with 
voters this way: “People nat- 
urally want to tie their voting 
decisions as closely as possible to 
their own firsthand experience. 
They have already had a genuine 
firsthand experience of the Rea- 
gan-Bush economy. It ain’t great, 
but it is better than what they 
had the last time the Democrats 
were in office. And the only way 
Dukakis is going to persuade 
people to give up what they 
have already tasted and smelled 
and felt is if he gives them a way 
to taste and smell and feel the. 
Dukakis alternative.” 

Some of the governor's top ad- 
visers seem to have come to a 
belated recognition of that neces- 
sity; the campaign has moved, 
albeit timidly, toward speaking 
to the issues. But here at least 


- two problems remain. The first is 


that Dukakis continues to avoid 
any meaningful discussion of the 
major macroeconomic worry: the 
deficit, an issue that has con- 
sistently proved a serious con- 
cern among the electorate. The 
second is that, of the ideas that 
Dukakis has put forward, only 
one addresses a fundamental 
problem in a‘Serious way. 

That idea is the governor's 
proposal to require employers to 
provide health insurance. Uni- 
versal health care is a concept 
that would dramatically redefine 
corporate responsibilities in 
America. It represents a_ real 
change in the status quo and 
presents a real choice, one that 
helps define the differences be- 
tween Mike Dukakis and George 
Bush. To this day, Dukakis’s 
pronouncement during the Wake 
Forest debate — “I think it’s time 
that when you've got a job in this 
country, it came with health 
insurance” — remains one of the 
most effective and memorable (if 
least grammatical) utterances of 
his campaign. 

But the governor's other 
proposals are far less compelling. 
In the last few weeks, the cam- 
paign has made the news with 
three modest plans. One is 
Dukakis’s education-loan pro- 
gram, wherein repayment install- 
ments would vary according to 
income. Another, announced last 
Monday, is his START (Saving 
Toward an Affordable Residence 
Today) housing plan, which 
would allow buyers to apply 
$10,000 of Individual Retirement 
Account savings toward a down 
payment on a home without 
surrendering tax-free status (a 
proposal that, in concept, bears a 
remarkable resemblance to 
Bush's plan to let parents use tax- 
free savings bonds to finance 
their children’s college educa- 
tions.) The third, announced on 
Tuesday, is a plan to increase 
funds for science education, 
worker re-training, and tech- 
nology development. 

It’s not that any of Dukakis’s 
proposals is without merit. But 
the education and housing plans 
are essentially technocratic 
mechanisms that tinker on the 
edge of the status quo. They are 
both symptomatic of a cramped 
neo-liberalism, dancing around 
fundamental issues without ever 
addressing them head on. The 
reason is obvious: because 
Dukakis is unwilling to tackle the 
deficit question directly, he is also 
unwilling to offer (or endorse) 
any proposals that call for 
significantly increased govern- 
ment spending, which would 
make him liable to charges that 
he would raise taxes — some- 
thing the next president will in- 
evitably be forced to do. Reliable 
sources say that the governor's 
advisers have urged him to 
champion propgsals with a 
larger wing span but that the 

Continued on page 22 
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",..edge-of-the-chair playing, fun as well as 
a unique album that's virtually impossible to dislike." 
Philadelphia Daily News, on the Assads" debut recording 
Bobby Brown : PREROGA IVE/RONI/TAKE IT SLOW 
An all-Brazilian collection featuring music by Gismonti, ; : ; 
Pascoal, Tiso, Gnattali, Villa-Lobos, Nobre, and Assad. 
(79179) 
Also available: Sergio and Odair Assad - 
Music for two guitars by Piazzolla, Brouwer, Pascoal, 
Gnattali, Assad, and Ginastera. (79116) 
Don't Be 
SERGIO & ODAIR ASSAD Cruel 
HEART BREAK 
STARTED/CAN YOU STAND THE RAIN’ 
10.99 CD NEW N.E. HEART BREAK/BOYS TO MEN | 
EDITION 
SEE SERGIO & 
ODAIR ASSAD 
LIVE AT THE 
SOMERVILLE 
THEATER 
Marlo Thomas & Friends ” 
4 JACK DE JOHNETTE 
. SPECIAL EDITION 
Jack DeJohnette IRRESISTIBLE FORCES 
will appear 
Wed. 10/19 
at- 
the Somervil 
JACK De JOHNETTE’S 
SPECIAL EDITION 
AUDIO-VISUALSCAPES 


Fred Penner’s 
(LP/TP only) 


Sharon Lois & Bram’s 
Elephant Show Record 


7.99 LP/TP 
12.99 CD 


(LP/TP only) 


HARVARD SQUARE MITCOOPATKENDALL COOPATLONGWOOD DOWNTOWN COOP 


Cambridge 3 Cambridge Center 
M-Fri 9:15-7pm 
Thurs ‘til 8:30pm 
Sat 9:15-5:45pm 


M-Sat 9:20-5:45pm 
Thurs ‘til 8:30pm 


333 Longwood Ave 1 Federal 
M-Fri 9:15-7pm 

Thurs. ‘til 8:30pm 
Sat. 9:15-5:45pm 


St. 


M-Fri 9:15-5:30pm 


PARK FREE IN HARVARD OR KENDALL SQ* Harvard Square*! hr Church St lot or 2 hs University Pl or Charles Sq garages. 
Kendall Sq + 2 hrs M-Fri - One Memorial Drive Parking Garage or after Spm weekdays and all day Saturday at Cambridge Center Garage. 
PARK FOR $1 AT LONGWOOD*® Behind Coop after _ and all day Sat. *With sales receipt showing $5 minimum Coop purchase: 


ticket at Cashier's desk. 


Coop Charge, MasterCard, Visa and American Express welcome. 
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| The World's Largest Record Store 


Invites 
You To Meet 


LITTLE FEAT 


In person 
TOWER RECORDS 
Saturday, October 15th, 3 - 4 p.m. 


SALE 


6.99 LP/CASS 
11.99 CD 


Sale ends Oct. 20th 
OPEN ‘TIL MIDNIGHT TO SERVE YOu! 


TOWER RECORDS 


BOSTON 
Mass. Ave. At Newbury == 


In Back Bay 


Above Auditorium T Stop on the Greenline 


TICKEN, 


~ £3746 35 


Best Nightclub 
— Boston Magazine 


Fri., Oct. 14 ¢ 8:00 & 11:00 
Rounder recording artist 


JOHNNY 
COPELAND 


THE CHIL! BROTHERS 


Sat., Oct. 15 « 8:00 & 11:00 
RCA recording artist 


JO-EL SONNIER 


special guest 
THE WAGONEERS 


Sun., Oct. 16 8:00 & 10:00 
KAZUMI 
WATANABE 


Tues., Oct. 18 « 8:00 & 10:00 
LIBANA 


a women’s chorus, 
music from a vast 
array of cultures 


Wed., Oct. 19 8:00 &-10:30 
back with a vengeance... 


MELANIE 


plus special guest 
CLIFF EBERHART 


Thurs., Oct. 20 « 8:00 & 10:30 
FULL CIRCLE 


Fri., Oct. 21 ¢ 8:00 & 11:00 
RONNIE EARL, 
JERRY PORTNOY 
& THE 


BROADCASTERS 
EDDIE KIRKLAND 
& THE ENERGY BAND 


Sat., Oct. 22 © 8:00 & 11:00 
THE 


BLUESBUSTERS 
BOSTON BIG BLUES BAND 


Sun., Oct. 23 ¢ 8:00 & 10:00 
from Japan 


T-SQUARE 


Mon., Oct. 24 « 8:00 & 10:00 
famed actor 
HARRY DEAN 


STANTON 
(Repo-Man, Paris Texas) 


with MICHAEL BEEN and 
members of THE CALL 


Tickets Available For: 
Oct. 25 from Nicaragua, Mancotal 


Oct. 28 Jerry Jeff Walker 
Oct. 29 Katie Webster 
Oct. 30 en Septet 
Nov. 1 oy Ayers 
& Lonnie Lines Smith 

Nov. 2 John Mayall 
& the Bluesbreakers 

Nov. 5 Mitch Ryder 


& the Detroit Wheels 
Jonathan Richman| 
and The Modern Lovers 


Nov. 7 & 8 


823 Main St., 
Camb., Mass. 497-8200 
For ticket info call 497-8200 or 
ConcertCharge 497-1118, Teletron 
720-3434 or all Ticketron locations « All 
Strawberries locations « Live 
entertainment nightly « Valet ing 
available « Open Sun. - Wed. 8 p.m. til 
1 Thurs. - Sat ti2am. 


JOHN NORDELL 


The clock is running out for 
his flawed game plan. 


Wrong 


Continued from page 20 
governor has refused. Instead, he 
has cast his lot with a passel of 
inoffensive half-ideas. . 

It’s an open question whether 
those ideas are of sufficient heft 
to sway an uncertain electorate. 
But Mike Dukakis’s waning 
chances rest with the power of 
ideas, and for that reason his 
proposals, stunted as they may 
be, are his last best hope. There- 
in lies the second problem. If 
Dukakis is guilty of ideological 
quiescence, he is equally guilty 


of political ineptitude in the mar- . 


keting of the ideas he does have. 


So far, poll after poll has shown’ 


that the electorate is unable to 
identify an agenda with the 
Democratic nominee. If Dukakis 
is to overtake Bush, it must. To 
win, Dukakis must sell his ideas 
relentlessly, champion them, 
stick with them, press them, 
make every question come back 
to them. He has to establish a 
Democratic monopoly on the de- 
sire for change in this country. 
But with less than a month be- 
fore the election, he has failed to 
do so. 

Instead he has, by default, let 
Bush establish his own franchise 
on the future. And with his dual 
strategy of staking his corners to 
the Republican right while letting 
the campaign canvas billow 
centerward on the environment, 
education, and health care, the 
Republican nominee has counter- 
ed the charge that he would offer 
nothing but a continuation of the 
stagnant past: a Newsweek poll 
after the September 25 debate 
showed that as many people 
considered Bush the principal 
proponent of desired change as 
Dukakis. As long as the electorate 
views the two candidates that 
way, Michael Dukakis is certain 
to lose. 

That means Dukakis must 
change the campaign dynamic. 
To do so, he must move the 
discussion beyond Bush's 
fusillade on prison furloughs, the 
Pledge, and Boston Harbor. The 
question is: how? Dukakis’s natu- 
ral instinct is to deny any cul- 
pability for those problems and 
to displace the blame onto a 
previous administration (in the 
case of furloughs) or the Reagan 
administration (in the case of the 
Harbor clean-up). 

That may accord with his 
hubris, but it allows Bush to 
prolong the argument. Rather, 
Dukakis should take his cue from 
Lloyd Bentsen. During the vice- 
presidential debate, Dan Quayle 
brought up the fact that Bentsen 
had once invited lobbyists to a 
monthly breakfast meeting in 
exchange for a $10,000 contribu- 
tion. Bentsen didn’t deny what 
was true. Instead he admitted he 
had made a mistake — “a real 

Continued on page 31 
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Good Evenings. 


Boston University Metropolitan 

College provides a rich diversity 

of over 500 undergraduate and 

graduate credit courses, noncredit 

courses, and seminars. Wa 


Call 
353-6000 
today. 


Free academic counseling 


Evening classes in Boston, Acton, 
and Tyngsboro 


Spring semester classes begin 
January 17, 1989 


Deferred payments available for . 
part-time students 


Reduced-rate parking for evening 
students at Boston campus 
An equal opportunity, 


affirmative action 
institution 


University 
Metropolitan 
College 
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Compare these great features— 


12-Digit Print/Display Calculator 

MB Features A Fast, Durable Two-Color Printout 
MH Specially Designed For Commercial Use 
& Large Display 

: | Large Keytops With Large, Sloped Plus Bar 


MB Gross Profit Margin Key, Square Root Key, 
Percentage Change Key, K% (Constant) Key 


CAMBRIDGE, MA DANVERS, MA DEDHAM, FRAMINGHAM, SEEKONK, SPRINGFIELD, WEYMOUTH, MA WOBURN, MA 
WORCESTER, ALBANY, NY POUGHKEEPSIE, NY MANCHESTER, NH NASHUA,NH SALEM,NH NEWINGTON, CT WARWICK, RI 
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When Friend fell, 
he called for Help. 
But the only ones 
there. were 


/ncompetence, 


and Indifference. 


Friend called for 
Help again, 


‘ut Contusion 


came instead. 


At last Help came, 
and Help knew 
what to do. 


In times of emergency, 
are you Help? 
If not, 
learn Red Cross First Aid 
_where you work - 


or call your local chapter. 


|LONGWOOD LEASING 


me 
FREE LIMOUSINE SERVICE ($2000 VALUE)anp WwiITH A Costu row 


FREE LOANOR - WITH EACH NEW LEASE 


RENT OR LEASE EXPERIENCED CLOTHING” 
*ROLLS ROYCES -SPORTSCARS 1280 
JAGUARS LINCOLNS mass. WE, 
LIMOUSINES « CADILLACS ‘ 
VANS ALL MAKES & es 
MODELS 
INSURANCE RENTAL . 


SPECIAL PROGRAMror CREDIT PROBLEMS 


185 COREY ROAD - BROOKLINE 
617-738-0044 


Win THAT PRIZE 
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American 
Cross 


Bartenders, 
Managers, 
Waiters, 
Waitresses 
are invited to 
An Evening of Fire and Ice 


hosted by Elduris Icelandic Vodka 
and _ the Boston Phoenix 


Thursday 
Nov. 3 
at 
Axis/DV8 
Landsdowne St. 


See Your 
Premium 
Beverage 
Representative 
for details and 
complimentary 
tickets. 


ELDURIS 


ICELANDIC 
VODKA 


THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 
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FOR GREAT SAVINGS! 


Every Country Album, Cassette, & Compact Disc On Sale! 


In celebration 
| Strawberries 
Country Music 
SALE 
Enter towin 
5.99lp/cass. .MCA RECORDS. 


5.99lp/cass. 3. 4.99 cassette 
11.99CD_ THE 799CD ~ only. 
| SWEEPSTAKES!" | 
Play detective, 


and. bea star! 


“ar 


by: Waylon. 
Jennings, and 
chance to win. 


PATSY CLINE 


5.99lp/cass. 
11.99CD 


11.99CD 11.99CD 

From DENIM HIP TOTE 


A. High fashion acid-washed denim carrying 
case. Holds 30 boxed cassettes or 48 
unboxed cassettes. Adjustable shouider 
strap and handie 


ON SALE! 15.99 


B. “Hippy” acid-washed denim tote for personal 
accessories. Washable soft denim with 
belt and quick snap fastener. 


ON SALE! 6.99 


RECORD 
BREAKING 
CAREERS! 


For more info. call your 
local access number in 


The 
> 


then press > 


YOU PROBABLY PAID TOO MUCH. 


RECORDS -TAPES:COMPACT DISCS 


IF YOU DIDN'T BUY YOUR MUSIC AT STRAWBERRIES, 


| 
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| | | 
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You can learn a lot about Beck's by reading the back label. 
But one sip will tell you even more. 
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Mt. Cranmore Condominiums offer a vibrant, exciting and new style of 
townhome not seen anywhere in the Mt. Washington Valley. Less than a 
mile from the picturesque North Conway Village, Mt. Cranmore Condo. 
miniums are the only in-town condominiums offering mountainside con- 
venience to one of New England's premier mountain resorts. 


8 different styles to choose from 

Livingroom with slate hearth fireplace 

2-3 bedrooms 

Spacious loft 

Fully applianced kitchen with microwave oven 
Slate entry foyer 

Exterior storage closets 

Patio deck 

Privacy deck off master bedroom 
Washer/dryer, phone and cable TV hook-ups 


Full walk-out / ski-out lower levels — 
Pool with pavilion & picnic area 


FULL AMENITIES AT MT. CRANMORE RACQUET CLUB 
starting at $134,900 


Elegance, flair and pizzazz...at an affordable price. 
Only 12 of the 88 town homes remain. 


Act now!! Ski and use all 
health and fitness facilities FREE 
for three years. 

Call Kate at the sales office 

1-800-323-0488 


| 


per night double occupancy plus tax 


Trailside at Cranmore - ski out lower level 


Far enough to get away... 


Close enough to get there . 


For video/brochure, reservations or information call 
1-800-323-0488 (in NE) - 1-800-872-8741 (in NH) Mt. Cranmore, Inc. 


603-356-6851, 6877 


Box 1640, N. Conway, NH 03860 
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Get the checking account 
that does 


All the optionsyou need. 


© Choose a checking, NOW, or money market NOW account. ¢ Add a companion savings or 
investment account and credit line—even get a discount on loans: @ Receive all your monthly 
account activity on one simple monthly statement. @ Call any BayBanks Customer 
Service Center for assistance and information 24 hours-a-day. 


e New Account Update gives you up-to-date information en your account. ¢ New Custom Cash 
lets you set your own personal fast cash amount. © Make withdrawals, transfers—even get 
cash back on your deposit at any X-Press 24° location. ¢ Even use your Card to buy gasoline 


and other services at over 4,200 participating Mobil® stations across the country. * 


e Bank at over 225 conveniently located offices and 0 banking machines 
and Money Supply® cash dispensers across New England. @ Get cash at over 20,000 NYCE® and 
CIRRUS® automated tellers nationwide when you travel. 


Stop by a BayBank office today and find out why a BayBanks checking account is the one account that does it all. 


24-Hour Customer Service Centers: BayBank Boston 648-8330, BayBank First Easthampton 586-8600 
BayBank Harvard Trust Company 648-8330, BayBank Merrimack Valley 475-3620, BayBank Middlesex 387-1808 
BayBank Norfolk 461-1740, BayBank Southeast 1-800-447-6800, BayBank Valley Trust 732-5510 


*Only checking and NOW account BayBank Cards may be used to make Mobil purchases. Members FDIC 


Equal Opportunity Lenders 
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New Sound Concerts Presents 


Thursday, November 17 


t The Portland Civic Center 


Saturday, November 19 
at The Centrum 


: in Worcester 
with special guest 
HURRICANE 


Tickets are $15.50 -- Available for the Centrum at TICKETMASTER & Credit Card (617-787-8000), The Centrum 
Box Office & Gracia's -- for Portland at TICKETRON & TELETRON (800-382-8080) & Strawberries. Show times 
begin at 7:30pm. Also, ogee rates, tickets and more info call New Sound (508-346-4577). PLEASE BRING | 
‘CANNED FOOD FOR BOSTON FOOD Sponsored by New Sound in association with Cafferty's Concerts 


LOWELL 
MEMORIAL 
AUDITORIUM 


Oct. 24 
8:00 p.m. 


Tickets - $15.50 & $18.50 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT: 
AUDITORIUM BOX OFFICE. 

ALL TICKETRON LOCATIONS, 
STRAWBERRY'S RECORDS and TAPES, 
OUT OF TOWN TICKET AGENCY. 
State Line Tickets - Salem. NH. 


TELETRON = 1-800 -382-8080 
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Continued from page 22 
doozy” — and moved on. 

Mike Dukakis should do the 
same. Panos and _ Euterpe 
Dukakis may have demanded 
perfection, but the American 
people don’t. Time and again 
they have shown that if a leader 
is willing to admit his mistakes 
and demonstrate that he has 
learned from ‘them, they are 
willing to forgive. For evidence of 
that magnanimity — even in the 
face of a tepid apology — one 
need look no further than Iran- 
contra: a year after a scandal that 
would have brought down any 
parliamentary government, 
Ronald Reagan, having vaguely 


| accepted the blame, is finishing 


his term with a level of public 
esteem unmatched since 
Eisenhower's time. 

“One of the things Dukakis has 
never been very good at is 
humility,” says one Democratic 
Party insider. “But it seems to me 
he could disarm those issues by 
saying to Bush, ‘Look, when I 
make mistakes, I own up to them. 
You are someone who has never 


done.’ It would be an interesting 
gambit.” 

It is a gambit that would make 
Dukakis more human, a more 
sympathetic figure. And, having 
admitted his mistakes, he could 
finally move off the defensive. 
Having done that, he could more 
plausibly highlight the changes 
he advocates. One strategist says 
Dukakis should bring the future 
into focus by outlining his own 
programs and then repeatedly 
challenging Bush this way: “We 
have heard everything you are 
against. We know you are against 
me, and that’s understandable, 
because I want the job you want. 
But what are you for besides a 
$20-a-year tax break? Tell us 
what we get with a Bush 
presidency.” 

But Dukakis can’t do that if his 
primary aim is to blast Quayle or 
rerun the Iran-contra hearings. 
There is too little time, and too 
little public attention, to accom- 
modate both approaches. In the 
battle for the network news, the 
political pyrotechnics will inevi- 
tably displace the more substan- 
tive approach Dukakis needs to 
take in order to win. In the next 
week or so, Mike Dukakis has to 
‘decide which is the more impor- 
tant message to bring to the 
American people: why George 


be elected, or why Mike Dukakis 
and Lloyd Bentsen should be. 
His only chance lies with the lat- 
ter course. O 


Bayou 


Continued from page 7 

later” attitude on crime in partic- 
ular, though Bush won’t do near- 
ly as well in the south as Duka- 
kis will do in the north. Here, 


again, the key question appears ° 


to be turnout. 
The same is true in metro New 


_ Orleans. Its one million residents 


are evenly split, black and white. 
Politically, they're divided pretty 
much like the rest of the state: 
blacks almost unanimously for 
the Democrat, Dukakis; whites 
to a lesser degree for the Re- 
publican, Bush. 

Fortunately for Bush and the 
Republicans, in metro New Or- 
leans whites have outvoted 
blacks 241 in the past, despite 
their even numbers. This state 
feels irrelevant to this election, 
and has, in fact, been largely 
ignored by both candidates. At 
this time, there is no reason to 
expect the ratio to change rad- 
ically. 

In Louisiana, 10 electoral votes 
are there for the taking by the 
candidate who can light even a 


_ Continued on page 32 |! 


DMISSION 


TO 
(STTCHES) 


may . See ad for details. 
SEE CO COUPON 


owned up to anything you have 


URETHANE 
FOAM 


Wholesale-Retail 
mattresses for bunks, 
benches, vans, sofas, 
seats, station wagons, 
boats, campers. Any shape 
or size cut while you wait. 


NO CHARGE 
Stitching service available. 


Bench 24°x76" $13.50 $27.00 $40.50 | 
| Cot _30°x76" $17.43 $34.87 $52.31 
Twin _39°x76" $21.93 $43.87 $65.81 
48°x76" $27.00 $54.00 $81.00 _| 
Full 54x76” $30.38 $60.75 $91.25 
Queen 61°x81”" $34.31 $68.62 $102.93 


A lesson in learning 


If you would like to teach in Massachusetts, hold a bachelor’s 
degree, but lack the required certification, apply to Boston-Bouvé 
College at Northeastern University in Boston. 

Our one-year program for certification of elementary or second- 
ary school teachers meets Massachusetts’ certification require- 
ments, while helping to satisfy the growing demand for qualified 
teachers. All courses except student teaching are offered in the late 
afternoon or early evening and also may be taken ona part-time 
basis. Once you have completed the certification program you have f Northeastern 
the option to take additional coursework and earn a master’s degree. N | 

Call (617) 437-2708, or write Graduate School, Boston-Bouvé 
College of Human Development Professions, 106 Dockser Hall, 
Northeastern University, Boston, MA 02115. Because it’s time you 
learned to teach. 


Boston-Bouve 
College 


Anequal opportunity 
affirmative action university. 


FOR MORE INFO 
(401)521-2520 


273 Promenade St 
Providence. Ri 


Bush and Dan Quayle shouldn’t - 


Fri Oct 28 
\WROOMFUL 


THE WALTERS 


at: Oct 
FLOCK 
THE PHILTRES 


un Oct 16 


THE CHURCH 


every 
MAX CREEK 


Sat Oct 22 
EXTREME 
PARADOX | 
Sun. Oct’ 23 

LET’S ACTIVE | 
VELVETELVIS 
Mon, Oct. 24 
flRE HOSE 
Thurs , Oct 27 
T 


Sat Oct 29 

THE & 
THE ZULUS 
Sun Oct 30 
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Henry Kloss. usISTic 
KLHin the 1960's, and Advent in the 1970s- 
the dominant speakers of their decades—now A? ae 
brings you Ensemble: the best-sounding - 
speaker system of this era. 
_ Ensemble. By Henry Kloss. — 
- to high-frequency satellite units and some- a 
dn cath 
design, becomes a integrated part of 
energy 
The first speaker 
that doesn’t cheat you out of OveTOO 
is the misdirected notion that you must 
either bass or space. anil w 
The fundamental octaves thatsomuch ers. We sell direct to you, not to dealers. By 
of music is built on... phone, by mail, or by our front door. With 
The frequencies completely ignored inthe —_a straightforward money-back 


so-called “mini-speakers” now in vogue... _retum policy. 
Ensemble provides. Hesry Kloss tells his friends: 
Every time I came out with a new speaker 


ed acoustic-suspension | at AR, KLH, or Advent, my friends would ask make the speaker. 


whose jobs | me,"Henry, is it worth the extra money for me 
are to reproduce the _totade up?” And every time I would answer, Dour : 


bottom two octaves of | no other hi-fi 
musical significance. ~ | Ensemble, 1 now isthe time turer invites you to 

Ata compact about, and by the-— 
™12"x21"%4.5!" they're small enough to be system. (“Hello, Mr. Sony?” Try that.) 

Wherever the ear dictates, theeye won't test to order—the 
be offended. ~~ toll-free number is 1-800-252-4434. Mon.- 

The restof the sound spectrum, from Thurs., 9-9. Fri. and Sat., 9-6 Eastem Time. 


a nominal cfossover of 140 Hz, to beyond (In Canada, 1-800-525-4434.) Fax # (617) 
py bya stereo pair of 332-9229. 


4"x5"x8 
man 
to set the sound sage 
paying too a warm boy 
This is more difficult than it may seem. vegan 
Because the Ensemble System sells for audio expert ) 
| CAMBRIDGE | 
| 154 California St., Newton, MA 02158 | 
| Send ec br bor 400° | 
| CO Send an Ensemble Gift Certificate for $499° | 
I'm paying by 0 Check 0 MC CO Visa () AmEx | 
Acct. Number. Exp 
Signature. 
| | 
| | 
| ay State__ Zip Phone (Area Code)._ Number. 
| FOR IMMEDIATE SERVICE: 1-800-AKA-HIFI | 


*Plus freight. Call and ask. MA residents add 5% sales tax. 
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Continued from page 31 

little fire in the bellies of his 
would-be supporters. The op- 
portunity is greater for Dukakis 
because Bush has got to be run- 
ning out of ammunition. He’s 


R ipe Or a Jackson-type message 


already shot off the psychiatrist, 
the flag-burning, the Pledge, the 
electric-chair, the abortion, the 
Supreme Court, the Pearl Harbor 
Day, the space-shuttle, and the 
Olympic shells. 

And besides, Dukakis has 
much to work with. 

For now, he has only the titu- 
lar support of Governor Buddy 


Roemer, who has publicly called 
the Dukakis campaign one of the 
worst he’s ever seen. But being a 
guv’na in the Louisiana tradition, 
he’s undoubtedly open for busi- 
ness. And Roemer could help 
Dukakis’s turnout in New Or- 
leans and the white south. 

The impoverished black north 
— as well as New Orleans — is 
perfect Jesse Jackson territory. All 
of the state is susceptible to the 
populistic message Dukakis has 
clearly espoused but has yet to 
communicate in a coherent politi- 
cal philosophy. It is a message of 
pure populism, one composed of 
Democratic positions against tax 
giveaways to the rich and for 
schools and hospitals and health 
care and — we can't help 
ourselves — good jobs at good 
wages for everyone else. 

And it is a message that could 
be delivered convincingly, effi- 
ciently, and inexpensively by all 


‘the key players on this supposed 


team — from the candidate on 
down. 

Imagine a triumphant Jesse 
Jackson crusading through the 
north, down from Natchez, Mis- 
sissippi — that legendary river 
city where slaves loaded cotton 
destined for foreign markets — 
and on into New Orleans to 
meet Dukakis, Bentsen, and 
Guv’na Buddy Roemer for a 
prime-time rally in the French 
Quarter set to jazz. 


You can almost see ol’ Huey © 


now, standing up there at the 
front of the podium, smiling 
happily, having a good ol’ 
time. 0 


Divide 
Continued from page 11 
and others were clamoring for. 

Now, as the Senate nears an 
end to its deliberations on the 
auto-insurance reform bill, local- 
aid proponents see another way 
to override Dukakis’s vetoes. If 
the House meets — as promised 
— to take up the Senate’s auto- 
insurance bill, those local-aid ve- 
toes will be on the table for the 
House either to sustain or over- 
ride. In that situation, representa- 
tives can expect Flood and the 
Republicans to turn up the rhe- 
torical heat. 

It’s to meet that possible on- 
slaught that the Dukakis admin- 
istration is deploying human- 
service advocates to lobby the 
House. According to Catherine 
Dunham, director of the gov- 
ernor’s Office of Human Re- 
sources, “What we've been doing 
is really educating our human- 
services constituency on rev- 
enues. We've also been telling 
them about local aid: what was 
promised and what was de- 


‘livered. We want to dispel, if at all 


possible, the notion that local aid 
was cut. So that if, in fact, there is 
to be additional spending this 
fall, it should go to the $59 
million [in conditional vetoes], 
not local aid. That’s the message 
we are giving to our friends who 
are anxious to sustain the vetoes 
and move on to the possibility of 
releasing human-service funds.” 

For proponents of more spend- 
ing for the poor, elderly, and 
disabled, there’s not much to do 
but accept the role the ad- 
ministration has cast for them. 
Deborah Weinstein, the executive 
director of the Massachusetts 
Human Services Coalition, ob- 
serves, “I think for some time 
now there has been a desire in 
the administration to have a 
countervailing force out there. 
And to the extent that it all boils 
down to whether there should be 


‘an override [of the local-aid 


vetoes], it has to be construed as a 
battle of local aid versus human 
services.” In fact, that rivalry has 
been simmering for a long time. 
Human-service advocates have 
long noted, with some dismay, 
the way the phenomenal growth 
of local aid has dwarfed increases 
in state social spending — not to 
mention the fact that local aid is 
carved out of the state budget 
months before other spending 
issues are decided. 

Continued on page 35 


5:00-6:00 p.m. 


Rita Mae Brown 


Bestselling author Rita 
Mae Brown will be at 
Waldenbooks to auto- 
graph copies of her books 
Rubyfruit Jungle and the 

forthcoming Bingo, a 
funny and touching novel 
of today’s South. 
Meet Rita Mae Brown 
Waldenbooks 
Two Center Plaza 


Avoid Reposession 


Cars / Trucks / Vans 


No More Big Payments. 


We take over Purchase/ lease 
Contracts . No Fee or Charge. 


We Do it All Fast! 
Stockbridge Capital Corp. 


617-273-1919 


FREE 


ADMISSION 


WITH YOUR FREQUENT 
READER BONUSES 


For further details, call 
(617) 523-3044. 


Due to time constraints, 
author can only sign books. 


YOU HAVE 


What you don't know can kill you. AIDS is no longer a 
disease affecting only homosexuals and drug users. The 
Surgeon General recommends that everyone be tested. 
Protect yourself and loved ones by testing in the privacy of 
your own home. We have made it affordable for everyone 
with our in-home AIDS test at 20% the cost of a physician's 
test. Confidentiality is 100% assured. 


Sorry, orders without suite/dept numbers cannot be processed. 


Send $49.95 to: 
Medico, 


2039 Civic center Drive, 


Suite 198, Dept. 0795M 
North Las vegas, 
Nevada 89030 


“GRAMMY 
AWARD 
WINNER" 


“SMOKING 
GUN” 


“DON’T BE 
AFRAID OF 
THE DARK” 


FRIDAY, NOV. 11, 8 P.M. 


Reserved seats 
“WANG 
$19.50 & $17.50 
available at the B.O., 
FOR THE PERFORMING “ARTS Outlets or call 
270 Tremont St., 
Boston (617) 787-8000 
Prices includes 
-50 restoration fee 


TIXS ON SALE OCT. 17TH 
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Decade Positive Music" 


NPSwWworry, 


The Berklee Performance Center 
Friday, October 21st 


ring at: 7:30 p.m. and 10:00 p.m. | . 
ea Tickets $17.50 
ApP 
Special Thanks to: 
All Steel Pulse Fans for Continuing Support 
of Reggae Music. : 


Buried Treasure, Taurus Records, 

The Channel, Nightsage, WesternFront, Middle East, 

Cortees, Kelekos, Blue Moon Cafe, Windsor Crickett 

Club, Emerson, Harvard, Brandies, B.U., B.C., Lowell, 
Strawberrie Records, The Coop, Newbury Comics, 

Nuggets, Cheap O's. Discount, Tower Records. 
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BOSTON’S MOST ENTERTAINING NIGHTCLUB 


_ Before or after the RED Sox game, 
enjoy a quiet evening in our old English style pub, 
play darts, pool, foosball, or the latest video 
games in our game room. 

- or throw your worries to the wind and dance the 
night away on our newly renovated dance room. 
THIS MONTH 
ROLLING ROCK 

$1.50 


BAILEY'S "MUD SLIDE" MONTH 
Recieve a COMPLIMENTARY MUG with every 
purchase of a "MUD SLIDE" 


‘SPECIAL ATTRACTION 
MONDAY OCT. 


FROM 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BEST TRIBUTEIN THECOUNTRY 
TO THE GRATEFUL DEAD | 
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Divide 
Continued from page 32 

What's different this year is 
that the Dukakis administration 


is actually playing off this long- 
standing rivalry instead of play- 


ing it down. According to Dun-. 


ham, that’s not her intention. 
“That’s not what state govern- 
ment is all about — not getting 
one worthy group to fight 
against another worthy group,” 
she insists. There’s little doubt, 
however, that that’s exactly what 
the administration’s plan for 
fighting a local-aid increase will 
do. “If I were in the Dukakis ad- 
ministration,” says one State 
House observer, “I would cer- 
tainly come to the conclusion 
that the last thing I needed was a 
heated debate between two con- 
stituencies I care very much 
about.” But unless circumstances 
save them from this showdown, 
the Dukakis administration — or 
a Murphy administration — will 
be facing the consequences long 
after the November election. O 


Party 


Continued from page 10 

governor to deal with potentially 
embarrassing state-budget issues 
during the presidential cam- 
paign, the Republicans are close 
to success. (At this writing, back- 
ers of the legislative-recall drive 
claim 62 of the 64 legislators’ 
signatures needed to force the 
extra session.) Even if the recall 
drive fails, party strategists see a 
side benefit, come November: 


Mike Duffy, press secretary to ‘ 


the GOP state committee, pre- 
dicts that the selective use of re- 
call-the-legislature advertising in 
the districts of several wavering 
Democratic incumbents will 
greatly benefit their Republican 
challengers, should the legisla- 
tors refuse to back the recall 
plan. 

But that strategy, of course, can 
work only in those districts that 
come fully equipped with a Re- 
publican challenger — a descrip- 
tion that fits only 87 of the 200 
districts around the state. And for 
all that Shamie and Tennant 
- speak of the increase in Re- 
publican candidates this year, the 
fact remains that the party has 
again been embarrassed by its 
inability to come up with a 
respectable number of them: in 
Taunton, for instance, where De- 
mocratic state rep Ted Aleixo is 
virtually assured of succeeding to 
the Senate seat being vacated by 
Republican John Parker, the GOP 
could not even come up with a 
candidate to run for the state-rep 
seat Aleixo had so obligingly left 
open. 

The problem, according to a 
former state-committee member 
who requested anonymity, is 
“this continuing schizophrenia 
over what's the best way to build 
the party. Everybody keeps say- 
ing that the way you build the 


party is from the grassroots, but » 


then you don’t get enough people 
to run for the legislature. So then 
a state election rolls around, and 
everybody starts fighting over 
who's going to run for governor 
or senator, and the legislative 
candidates get lost in the shuffle. 
There’s no consistency from the 
party leadership.” 

That criticism is certainly less 
true this year than in the past: 
there was, perhaps under- 
standably, no scramble at the top 
for the Senate nomination to 
oppose Kennedy, and Shamie 
and other party leaders have 
conspicuously concentrated on 
increasing the party’s support for 
local candidates. (This year the 
party expects to meet its $1.6 
million fundraising goal; accord- 
ing to Tennant, about half a 
million of that will be donated as 
direct contributions to can- 

Continued on page 38 


Harvard Square talent Presents 


MOTOWN SPECTACULAR! + 


TEMPTATIONS 


Friday, Oct. 28 


7:30 & 10:30 p.m. 


Berklee Performance Center 


Advance tickets at the Box Office, Ticketron, Strawberries, 
Out of Town (Harvard Sq.) ,Open Decor (Brockton), Bostix, 
Concert Charge (617) 497-1118 or Teletron 1-800-382-8080 


"An Acoustic Evening 


of Mexican Folk Music” 


CUSTONI MADE 


Drawers 
16X67X29 "2 Drawers 
$268 PINE $189 
BIRCH $254 $314 BIRCH $225 
OAK $305 $334 OAK $235 
we Variety of headboards and walisystem x 
Designs Available thy 


140 Boylston St.; Boston 


8-6 M-F, 9-5 Sat. 


We sell + Foam = Interspring & Futon Mattresses 


LOS LOBOS 
Wednesday, Nov. 9 
8:00 p.m. 


See The Temptations & Mary Wilson of The Supremes, Saturday 
= October 29, 8:00 p.m.at the Lowell Memorial Auditorium =» 


‘1 h special guests ELEC TRIC 
ALS+ TRA 


1289 


Octo 
Nore America’s Tribu 


BLUSHING 


50, TW oO 


o the Rolling Stones 


Return to a time when 


most of the 


you knew were Virgins. 


girls 


| 


__ Return to a time when condoms were something you filled 
up with water and dropped off the roof. At Shake, Rattle & Roll, 
you'll find vintage jukeboxes, for sale or rent. 50's giftware, cloth- 
ing ppecey and nostalgia (Elvis, Marilyn, James Dean). 

Neon and arcade collectibles. Also, bookings for 50's 
D.J.’s and bands. You’il even find those old “How to pick-up 
girls” books. “Nice” girs, that is. 


% 


SHAKE RATTLE & ROLL 


987 Mass Ave., Cambridge. 617-868-8850. 
M, T, W—T1AM-6PM. TH, F, SUN—12-6. 


Formerly: 
THE MATTRESS CO. 


Bedroom Furniture / Futon 


1013 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge (617) 547-1213 I The Mill, 73 Princeton Street, Chelmsford (508) 251-2899 
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SAMPLING NEVER SOUNDED BETTER 
YAMAHA TXI6W DIGITAL 
WAVE FILTERING SAMPLER: 


THE WORLD HAS 
COME AGE 


In a sleek rack-mountable unit, the Yamaha 
TX16W provides you, the discriminating musician, 
with unprecedented sampling power and sound- 
modeling features that will enhance your musical 
creativity. Now, absolutely any sound you hear can 
be captured on the TX16W— in stereo as well as 
mono—and reproduced with clarity and precision, 
or modified, expanded and enhanced to produce 

‘sounds that are even richer, even more expressive 
than they were in their original acoustic state. 


With the arrival of the Yamaha TX16W Digita! 
Wave Filtering Sampler, the exciting, limitless 
world of sampling has truly come of age. 


Pave edit “select 
i. Load to buffer. 


@ UNIQUE DYNAMIC DIGITAL FILTERING 

The flexibility and power of Dynamic Digital 
Filtering provides a wide range of tonal effects 
that are varied in real time by the way you play, 
producing sounds never before heard from a 
sampler. The Dynamic Digital Filters can be 
controlled by LFO, Envelope Generator, or MIDI 
control data such as Touch Sensitivity, Breath 
Control, Keyioard Scaling or After Touch. Authen- 
tic simulation of human voices, exciting ring- 
modulation effects, subtle, responsive parametric 
EQ—these effects must be heard. 


3, .Loor 


2. Tris 


@ STATE-OF-THE-ART 32-POINT STEREO SAMPLING 

Create a vibrant, vivid “Voice” with sound 
variability by spreading up to 32 sampled “Tim- 
bres” across your keyboard. Timbres can be 
made with sampling durations of up to 16.3 
seconds and sampling rates of up to 50 kHz, 
for rich, full-frequency reproduction. Voices are 
full 16-note polyphonic, and as many as 32 Voices 
can be stored in internal memory. Each Timbre 
can be assigned its own type of Dynamic Digital 
Filter for the creation of complex Voices. 


@ VERSATILE VOICE LAYERING 

Assemble complicated “Performance” 
programs by layering as many as 16 Voices. 
Sophisticated Key-Crossfade capability lets you 
blend Voices across the keyboard for a variety of 
ensemble effects. The exciting Touch-Crossfade 
function lets you change between up to 16 Voices 
by key pressure for unheard-of musical expres- 
sion. 32 Performances can be stored, and com- 
prehensive selection of individual outputs for 
Voices, or Mix (stereo) outputs is provided. 


@ MASSIVE MEMORY 

The TX16W’s 1.5 Megabyte internal memory 
lets you store up to 43 seconds of samples. Easi- 
ly installed expander boards let you increase the 
memory to 6 Megabytes, for maximum storage of 
4 minutes of sampled data. For ease of handling, 
data can be saved onto 3.5” floppy disks. 


@ A RANGE OF SUPERB FEATURES 

Also included on the TX16W are: A complete 
range of professional sample-editing operations. 
Logical mode/job setup with clear, concise menus. 
Attractive graphic displays of important parame- 
ters for ease in editing. Five different sampling 
methods for superb results in any application. 


UNDER $1500 IN STOCK AT LASALLE 


1116 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MA 02215 


1112 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MA 02215 Pro Audio Broadcast Sales 
1052 MAIN ST. EAST HARTFORD, CT 06108 - 


alle 


Professional Audio & Musical Instruments 


i ior ease of operation. 
(617) 536-0066 MIDI IN, OUT and THRU terminals. 
(617) 536-2030 2-digit LED. Cassette interface. 1334" 
(203) 291-8479 x2" lbs. 


QX21 DIGITAL SEQUENCE 
RECORDER. 

Records data on up to 16 independent 
MIDI channels, in real time and step 
time. ry Sad 6,000 notes with 


key velocity. Overdubbing capability. 
Records key velocity, p 

changes and effect controllers. Com- 
prehensive editing functions. Time 
resolution: 96 clocks per quarter note. 
Can delete and re-record a single 
MIDI channel from within a recorded 


program. Tempo control 40-250. Vis- 
ual “job ide fo 
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mRoad Race. Register ic Jillian's Pool Club 
International's mat Boston College ° ma-VAN HALEN at 
"HUMAN RIGHTS Line (Beacon BCN-trum 


-Listen to win tickets to 
NOW" Concert LIVE U2: RATTLE AND HUM 


Screening 


Rocktober 
_ gBroadcast LIVE from BCN-tru the 
VITHOUT A CLUE - sold-out Paradise -SIOUXIE & THE Paradise Rock Club 

listen to win tickets | . 
Rock Club 1-PRINCE at BANSHEES at the 
ANDREW TOSH at 
the Channe} -WBCN Screening of BCN-trum Orpheum Theatre | 

BAT 21 - listen to win -FARRENHEIT at the 

tickets 


Rocktober 
25th 
-WBCN THE SMITHEREENS 


win tickets to B Night at at the 


me U2: RATTLE Jillian's Pool Club Orpheum Theatre 
AND HUM -LET'S ACTIVE 


at the 
Paradise Rock Club 


WBCN REPLAY GIVEAWAY 


win up to $ 1004 ! 


Listen to Charles Laquidara Monday through Friday at 7:10 a.m. 
for the Artist of the Day... when WBCN replays that artist later 
that day, you could win - stay tuned for details! - 


U2: RATTLE AND HUM 
Win tickets, transportation and hotel to the World Premiere of 
U2: RATTLE AND HUM in Dublin, Ireland! 

Send entries to: 

WBCN/U2 


Box 104 
Kenmore Square Station , Boston, MA 02215 


at 


Rocktober BRocktober Rocktober sRocktober ROCktober 
14th 15th 16th 17th 18th 
ol WBCN WBCN Broadcast 5th Annual WBCN -Replay Giveaway Listen -WBCN Night at : 
Groadcast of 
LITTLE FEAT 
Orph Theat PENN & TELLER 
. 
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didates, with all of the party “top 
tier” candidates receiving the 
maximum legal party donation of 
$3000.) Indeed, the Senate can- 
didacy of Malone — a Shamie 
protégé who preceded Tennant as 
the party’s executive director — 
came about in large part because 
Shamie decided to concentrate on 
party-building rather than mak- 
ing a third run for the Senate 
himself. “At one point I was de- 
finitely going to do it, going to 
run against Kennedy,” Shamie 
says, “but then, after conferring 
with a number of party leaders, I 
realized that here I was embarked 
on a project that in the long run is 
more important than running for 
the Senate.” : 
The chairman's willingness to 
confer with, and listen to, other 
party elders came as a pleasant 
surprise to many long-time Sha- 
mie critics, most of them in the 
party’s moderate wing, who had 
predicted that Shamie’s ascen- 
dancy would lead to a conserva- 
tive ideological purge of the 


moderates and the exclusion of < 


all but hard-right Reaganauts 
from the party leadership. In 
fact, no such purge has taken 
place, and Shamie has won gen- 
eral praise for his unexpectedly 
pragmatic, often conciliatory 
leadership style. With the excep- 
tion of an occasional outburst 
from some old-time party of- 
ficials — notably outgoing na- 
tional-committee member Polly 
Logan's decision during the New 
Orleans convention to call Ten- 
nant a “space shot” and to com- 
pare Ron Kaufman, Northeast 
coordinator for the Bush cam- 
paign and new national-commit- 
tee member, to Nixon hatchet 
man Charles Colson — these 
days are relatively serene ones 
for the once-fractious state GOP. 


Still, Shamie’s decision not to 
make the Senate run earned only 
mixed reviews from the party 
faithful. State-committee mem- 
bers generally praise his 
professed devotion to rebuilding 
the party’s grassroots, but some 
are upset that Malone's can- 
didacy deprives the party of a 
well-known figure at the top of 
the state ticket. In addition, other 
Republicans, who asked not to be 
named — in sharp contrast to 
recent years, when bashing one’s 
fellow Republicans was a sport 
indulged openly and avidly — 


Tennant: making Dukakis the issue 


are impatient because of the time 
it’s taking for the grassroots to 
start growing. “A lot of people 
are upset at what they see as a 
bloated staff and a large budget 
that’s being spent on staff and 
computer time without any per- 
ceptible advantage to the can- 
didates out in the field,” says a 
state-committee member. “Sure, 
there are more candidates than 
last time, but not many more — 
not for all the money they’re 
spending.” 

Shamie dismisses such criti- 
cism as the words of “people who 


just aren't very well informed.” 
Although he has more than 
quintupled the state-committee 
staff (up to 16, from three when 
he took over), he says the new 
staff is specifically devoted to 
helping candidates in the field 
with such tasks as fundraising 
and signature drives. And Ten- 
nant notes accurately that recent 
campaign-finance changes limit 
the amount of money the state 
committee can give directly to 
candidates, and says, “The fact is 
that we are spending more 
money than ever before to help 


local candidates, giving the max- 
imum of $3000 where it’s ap- 
propriate, and providing a great 
deal of in-kind support to can- 
didates from the committee 
staff.” 

That appears to be so, but the 
bottom line for Ray Shamie and 
the Republicans is how many of 
those local candidates will actu- 
ally be able to win. For this year, 
the likely answer is “not too 
many.” And in future years — 
despite Shamie’s insistence that 
Massachusetts Republicans will 
be “truly competitive” with the 
Democrats by 1992 — their 
numbers are likely to increase 
only with painful slowness. 

All of which raises the question 
of how much longer Shamie will 
want to stay on as state chairman, 
and how much longer the party 
will want him to stay. After two 
years, he has certainly made 
some progress; just as certainly, if 
only because this is the Massa- 
chusetts Republican Party, he 
will face a challenger when he 
comes up for re-election to the 
chairmanship early. next year. 
The line from the clubhouse has 
it that Shamie will keep his seat 
— assuming he wins the support 
of such key Bush aides as Kauf- 
man, state Bush chairman Paul 
Cellucci, and Andy Card, the 
Bush adviser and former state rep 
from Holbrook who's said to 
have his eye on the governor's 
chair in 1990. A Bush victory in 
November will put the Bush 
faction in firm control of the state 
party; even if Dukakis does win, 
Bush’s people will be in a strong 
position to dictate events. 

And the event they will want 
most to dictate is a return from 
the grave for the Massachusetts 
Republican Party. Ray Shamie 
has iaken the first few steps 
toward such a resurrection; in a 
few months, Bush’s boys will 
decide whether he’s taken the 
party far enovgh and fast 
enough. 


IF YOU DIDN'T BUY YOUR MUSIC AT STRAWBERRIES 


YOU PROBABLY PAID TOO MUCH. 


$6.99 LP/CASS 
$11.99 CD 
See Kazumi 
Watanabe 

Live at Nightstage, 

Sunday, October 16. 
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AN AUSTRIAN INN 
a] | A warm and friendly 


Andersen Lodge 


atmosphere awaits you 
} at The Andersen Lodge, 
“iLL minutes from the slopes 


RR1 Box 1450 - Stowe, Vt. 05672 - (802) 253-7336 


IBAY BEACH 


New ocean front suites on Cape Cod 
Bay. Non-smoking, adults only. Huge 
sun decks, refridgerater, phones, cable 
TV in all rooms. Breakfast included. 
Naturalist paradise. 


Call 1-508-888-8813 


THE 


SUN VALLEY 
COTTAGES 


Winterized-vacation cottages by 
day/wk. 1-2 rm. w/kitchen, color 
cable T.V., close to lake & ski 
areas. $200/wk sleeps 4 people 


R.F.D 3 WEIRS 
Box 91, Laconia, N.H. 03246 
Call 1-603-366-4945 


Follow the Falling Leaves 


and Discover 


New England Under One Roof 


Treat yourself and the family to an out-of-this-world 
shopping experience: Colony Mill Marketplace! 
Once a productive woolen mill, Colony Mill now 
serves as the beautifully restored 150-year-old home 
for 40 unique stores, 2 fine restaurants, and a 
collection of irresistable food court eateries, each 
handpicked from among New England’s most 


exciting and value-conscious merchants. 


DON'T MISS COLONY MILL MARKETPLACE. 


There’s really nothing else 
quite like it! 


Open daily! 
Mon.-Sat. 10-9, 
Sun. 11-6. 


ill 


MARKETPLACE 


222 West St.. Keene, NH 


Our charming old house, built in 1766, offers an 
elegant yet comfortable setting for luncheon or dinner. 
Open 7 days, we have beautifully appointed private 
dining rooms for 6-150, and always serve the same 
award winning menu. Only 25 miles south of Boston, 
conveniently located 1 minute from Rte. 3, Exit 14. 


“Best Restaurant South of Boston People’s 
Award” — 


— Greater Boston Menu Guide Readers Poll 


“Best of Boston”’ 


‘a Boston Magazine 


aN (617) 749-5325 ¢ 1217 Main St., Hingham, MA 


| 


-Egad! Did the butler do it? 


MURDER on the 
MOUNTAIN | 


From high atop beautiful Stratton Mountain, VT 
_ the Stratton Mountain Inn proudly presents 


FOR ALL AMATEUR SLEUTHS Our weekend is set 


A MURDER MYSTERY WEEKEND 


in the 1920's, so come in period costume or dressed like 


your favorite mystery character. 


THE DATES November 4, 5 and 6, 1988. 


THE PROGRAM Three thrilling, 
chilling days of mystery, music, 
fine food, dancing, receptions, 


clues, red herrings and one 
dastardly deed. 


THE RATE Only 8220 per per- 
son, for all events, entertainment, 


meals and accommodations. 


RESERVATIONS Call toll free, 


800/843-6867 today! 


Rate is per person, double occupancy per bedroom 
at the Stratton Mountain Inn. for the weekend. 
Taxes and service charge not included. 


Stratton Mountain, 
Vermont 05155 
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Now there's a company of very cranky 
people who are on your side. 
We're a team of skilled experts in the delicate art of 
revenge and we're ready to make a lasting impression on 
your boss, your ex-lover, your teenaged kid or whoever 
really bugs you! 

We eagerly await your call so we can pes to send 
wilted flowers, a can of "Nuts to You", or maybe a ‘Get 
your own damn coffee' mug.We even have something for 
grumpy people who are quitting smoking. We'll send 
anonymously or with your name proudly displayed. 

Our product line is always changing to keep revenge 
interesting. So call us and let's discuss how to get'em 
really good! 
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;OSTON GARDEN. 
OCTOBER 
HALLOWEEN NIGHT- OCTOBER 31. 


FNOUGH IS ENOUGH" 
Creative revenge for today’s world 
(617) 244-4415 


ASES OF TEN 


maxell 


DENON 


HD 8-100 

Reg. $4.99 
Sale $3.99 

10 pack $34.93 


HD 8-75 


Reg. $4.20 XL I-90 
Sale $3.36 Reg. $3.29 
10 pack $29.40 , Sale $2.63 


10 pack $23.03 


HD 6-90 
Reg. $2.99 
Sale $2.39 
10 pack $20.93 


DENON i HD 7-90 XL II S-90 


Reg. $3.50 Reg. $3.99 
Sale $2.80 Sale $3.19 
10 pack $24.50 10 pack $27.93 


HARVARD SQUARE MITCOOPATKENDALL COOPATLONGWOOD DOWNTOWN 
Cambridge 3 Cambridge Center 333 Longwood Ave 1 Federal St. 


M-Sat 9:20-5:45pm M-Fri 9:15-?pm M-Fri 9:15-7pm M-Fri 9:15-3:30pm 
Thurs ‘til 8:30pm Thurs ‘til 8:30pm Thurs. ‘til 8:30pm 
Sat 9:15-S:45pm Sat 9:15-S:4Spm 


PARK FREE IN HARVARD OR KENDALL SQ* Harvard Squares! hr Church St lot or 2 hrs University Pi or Charles Sq garages. 

Kendall Sq + 2 brs M-Fri - One Memorial Drive Parking Garage or after Spm weekdays and all day Saturday ai Cambridge Center Garage 
PARK FOR $1 AT LONGWOOD® Behind Coop after Spm and all day Sat. *With sales receipt showing $5 minimum Coop purchase: 
validate parking ticket at Coop Cashier's desk 


Coop Charge, MasterCard, Visa and American Express welcome. 


= 

| SECOND SHOW HAS BEEN ADDED 
£ 
All seats reserved, on sa the Boston all Ticketron Outlets, Nubian N 
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The SUNSET GRILL & TAP | 


The Sunset Grill & Tap 
Lunch ° Dinner « Late Night munchies * Sunrise Sunday Brunch ¢ Food to go 
Open 7 days ; 130 Brighton Ave. 


: -m.-1:00 a.m. (at Harvard Ave. 
Alliston 254-133 


“FAMOUS STEAMBURGERS”’ 
BEST RIBS AND WINGS IN TOWN 
Fresh Fish and Pasta 
Join the new 
*Sunset Beer Club’ 
Drink your way across the USA 
Largest selection of Micro Brews 


Food That Tastes Like Mom's 
Al Prices Easy To Swallow 


Our Art Deco, Fifties-Style Bar/Diner 
Specializes in traditional American eats 
and great tunes. Across from the Hynes 

in the Back Bay. 


9/1 Boylston Street 
Beantown, MA 
296-DADS 


OPEN DAILY 11AM-2AM 
Take Out Available 


‘IT'S COOL, HIP FUN” 


SOME G00D FOOD 
SERVED ALL 
LONG! 


“Kestaurant 


Authentic Arabian Cuisine 
featuring: 
Middle Eastern food, 
Vegetarian & Meat dishes. 


FREE APPETIZER 
with any 2 entries — 
Prices vary from $5-$7 
LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 


472 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge 
354-8238 


YAMASUSHI 
\ 
A unique *® Japanese Restaurant 


HOURS: MON-SAT 
12:00/2:00 
DINNER 
MON.-THURS 5:00/10:30 
FRI & SAT 5§:00/11:00 
SUNDAYS 5:00/9:00 


132 NEWBURY STREET 
(between Clarendon and Dartmouth) 
424-8400 


FREE APPETIZERS 


With The Purchase Of Any Entree 
Receive A Choice Of 1 Appetizer. 
Available 4-5:30 P.M. 


BOSTON'S GREATEST SPORTS BAR 


KOREAN JAPANESE 
RESTAURANT 


ARIRANG 
HOUSE 


Located across from Symphony Hall, 
Arirang features Japanese and 
Korean cuisine. Visit our Sushi Bar 
or private Tatami Room. Special 
lunch boxes available 


WIDE SCREEN TV FOR ALL MAJOR SPORTING EVENTS SPECIAL DISHES: 

BUL GO GI 
Sliced beef sirloin broiled with our Arirang sauce $9.95 
KAL Bi GUI 
Barbecued short ribs of beef with our Arirang sauce. $10.95 
JOP CHAE 

Try the new menu: Sauteed vegetables with beef and rice noodles $8.95 

° The “Ham Cam Burger ; CHICKEN BOK UM ‘ 

Beef Sandwich Fried chicken and vegetables... $7.95 

* The "Garden Salad” BI BIM BAP 

Beef and fried egg, vegetables OVEF FICO $6.50 

Under New Management 

Open Mon. - Sat. 11:30 - 11:00 p.m. 
eo = 162 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., BOSTON 536-3141 
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CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 


CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 


bl 


BUSINESS 
OPPS 


END MONEY worries! 
Homeworkers needed!: 


Success, Drawer 389, Cian- 
ton, Alabama 35045. 
Enclose en’ 


PROFESSIONAL 
4 MPLOYMENT 


_CASE MANAGERS 
Minimum BA plus three 
years’ experience with 
adolescents substa7ce 
abuse. $16-1 plus 
cellent fringe 


plus fringe. Full time and part 
time available including 
awake overnights. Resumes 
to Rebound, PO Box 438, 
my MA 02269, or call 
773-8285 


ADVERTISING SALES 
For established gay publica- 
tion. Sales experience nec. 
Good income w/ benefits. 
723-5130 


Bookkeeper/ general office 
help needed by small real es- 
tate management/ 

firm. Loc in 
dwntwn Boston. PT, flexible 
hours. Call 742-2520. 


CHILDRENS’ MUSEUM 
ASST FLOOR MGR: 
Carries out daily operational 
support systems relative to a 
quality public visit. Must 
have organizational 
and interpersonal skills. 
Supervisory experience 

preferred. Annual sala 
range: $4234-487 
($7.27-8.37/hr) for 1 1hrs/wk. 
(Weds: 1-5, Sats: 9-5). Addi- 
tional hours avi during Bos- 
ton school holidays. Send 
resume to Linda Malone, 
300 ress St, Boston, 
02210. 4 . EOE. 


Commission ad sales for 
arts magazine. Must be exp 
pro & have car. P/T days. 
617-787-8524. 


COPY CENTER 


PROFESSIONALS 
Growing printing and copy- 
ing firm seeks energetic 
front line customer service 
personne! with management 
potential. Retail customer 
service background in copy- 
ing/printi and/or exper. 
wikerox 9 


COUNTRY LIVING 
Expanding menta! health 
near Boston seeks 

in people for entry level 
positions. Work in a com- 


vacation and 
salary. Psych degree not re- 
ired. Resumes: Director, 
Ca Tpke, Lin- 
coin, MA, 01773 


DAYCARE 


August ust be at least 


ition, part time afternoon 

‘s opening. Competitive 

Pay and benefit package in 

great work environment; 

cigse to T. Brookline infant 
566-4883. 


Taddler Center, 


DAYCARE 


your en- 
try level positions call 
7-1 and piace a 
wanted ad in the “ HIR 
AUTHORITY". 


INSTRUCTORS 
WANTED 


All areas of Adult Ed. If you 
have a course idea send 
course description and re- 
sure to: 

Career Resource Center 
1 Salem Square 
Worcester, MA 

01608 


MAKE THIS CALL 
Friendly, fast-paced 


ener 
person for full time customer 
service and data entry pos- 
ition. manner, 
typing and customer con- 
tact, casuai and creative 
work. environment. Join our 
team. Excellent benefits. 
Call Lucy, 350-0260. 


MAKE YOUR DREAMS 
COME TRUE! 
Start part time, work 
way up. Earn $10, a 
month in 6 months. No jokes, 
get rich. Hottest new 
oducts. Mega-leads. Call 
008-842-3769 or 
401-828-4534 


Actors/Models for trade 
shows/conventions. 


area. Call 800-902-8924 


All kinds of Jobs; Sec, WP, 
Rec, Data Entry, Accts, 
Service 


ny benefits. Cail 
today. Cam! , 492-6612 
or Boston, 426-3910 


ALTERN CAREER 
essive politician 


ASSIST SALES 
Part time position, WP ex- 


The Phoenix personals; 
what an interesti 5 
This is probably safest, 
most controlled way to meet 
people. The creative ap- 
proaches to developing rela- 
tionships through personal 
advertising are limitiess--this 
truly quintessential 
“high-tech”, “80's” method of 
meeting Boston's best 
eligibles... 


BICYCLE COURIERS 
Option courier services 
seeks motivated individuals 
for guaranteed weekly in- 
come. 482-9191 


Permanent part-time posi- 
tions available in busy, 
educationally oriented com- 
pany. Responsibilities in- 
clude sales and ad- 
ministrative work. Afternoon 
and evening hours. Call 
661-6965. 


RESEARCH 


INTERVIEW! 
Part time and full time mar- 
ket research telephone inter- 
viewers wanted. Flexible 
hours, will train. Also re- 
search field interviewers 
wanted. No selling involved. 
Car necessary. Flexible 


hours. Ongoing pr: s. Ex- 
cellant pay plus uses. 
Call Sally at Bernett Re- 
search, 254-1314. 


TEACHER 
Winchester AfterSchoo! Pro- 
gram seeks creative, exp, 
teacher 2:30-6PM Mon-Fri. 
Must have degree and camp 
exp. Start immediately 
721-1514 


TELEFUND RAISING 
Earn up to $10 per hour in 
this unique telemarketing 
position! Raise funds for 
prestigious non-profit or- 
ganizations. We offer flex- 
able weekend and evening 
scheduling. Base rate plus 
bonuses and benefits. 
PLEASE CALL 576-6100, M- 
F, 10am-2pm. 


THE CHILDREN’S 
MUSEUM SHOP | 

A professional retail position 
involving sates, public inter- 
action, some display and re- 
cord keeping. Generous 
benefits, salary based on 
exp. 426-6500 ext 236. 


Boston area constuction Co. 
Flat roof work (rubber) will 
train, lisc req. Mike 282-7078 


LOOKING FOR AN 
APARTMENT, HOUSE 
OR CONDOMINIUM ? 
THE NEW, EXPANDED 
REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 
QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


CITIZENS FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN POLITICAL ACTION 
seeks part-time telephone 
fund-raisers to STOP RE- 
AGAN IN CENTRAL 

AMERICA. 6:30-9:30 pm 
$8/hour. Call John 426-3040 
COOK FT/PT | 
Cambridge Cafe, will train. 
Call Ben 354-8371. 


DANCERS, MODELS & 
ACTRESSES 
EARN $600-$1000 
A WEEK 


Attractive females over 18. 
Can earn $1000/wk or more. 
Flexible hours. 284-8694. 


DELIVERY PERSON 
Full or part time delivery per- 
son needed, includes week- 
end hours. Must have valid 
drivers license and be fam- 
iliar with greater Boston 
area. Call -1843 
Dishwasher for Harvard Sq 
restaurant. F/T, 3 to 12 mid- 
$6/hour. Call Kato 

-4924 


Wanted freelance word 


processor, flexible hours. 
Accuracy and si re- 
quired. Call 439-4944, Liz 


WANTED young energetic F 


nion for slightly handicapped 
male. ee Call 536-6155 
anytime and keep trying. 


CHANGING JOBS? 
CAREER SWITCH? 


from 
what 
Ee want and how to get it. 

or a free consultation call 
641-1176 


Expert direction 
Cai . Know 


GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


ACCOUNTANTS- 
ZOOLOGISTS 
your job listing in New 
England's largest weekly. 


287-1294 


EXOTIC DANCERS 
Attractive woman and men 
with great bodies needed to 
perform at parties, functions 
etc. Call 730-4194 


XPERIENCED COOK 
ust be creative and avail- 
able for flexible hours. Buffet 
and line work. Position avail- 
able immediately. Applica- 
tions also being accepted for 
doormen and barbacks. Ap- 
in person to Russ at 
enzibar, 1 Boylston Place, 
2-5pm Mon-Fri, 451-1955. 


Female fantasy phone 

operators wanted. No ex- 

perience nec. will train, great 

evenings, FT/PT. Call 
5090. 


FILM DISTRIBUTOR 
Seeks film shipper. Ses 
include inventory control, 
packaging, shipping and 
cleaning films and videos. 
Data base and 16mm film 
handling experience heipful. 
Parttime or fulltime days. 


FULL TIME SALES 
Tuesday thru Saturday at 
store. $6. /hr, 

in son at Terra 
Cotta, 765'Mass Ave, Cam- 
bridge, MA. 864-1454 
GIRLS WANTED 
9-19 from & sur- 
rounding areas to compete 
for the title of Miss Pre-Teen, 


Miss Jr Teen, & Miss Teen | 


Boston. Thousands of 
dollars in prizes including a 
trip to the Nationals in Or- 
lando, Fla. For more info call 
1-800-345-2330 


GOOD PHONE 
MANNER 
Telephone answerin 

service in Brookline. 


has convenient part-time 


's/weekends, 
available. Call 
Mary, 277-1111. 
Hot Vender, 
encouraged, exc pay, 
days, benefits, 243-4156 
Incredible on farm 


SCAPING 
liable and responsible 


to care for tropical 

plants in the city and 

suburbs. We offer a com- 

age, and paid traini 

the most qualified 

cants. nity for ad- 

vancement. Car a plus. Full 

or parttime. For an interview 

call Paul at 357-5255. 


JEWELERS ASST 
To help w/ construction and 


repair of fine jewelry p.t. 
North Shore loc. 631-6499 


JOY OF MOV’ 
Needs receptionists. 8am to 
1pm M-F, or 4pm to 10:30pm 
-F. Also Sat 8:30am to 
5:30pm. 492-4680. 


FORFUNWORK!! 


individual to join our horticultural team. Full 
or part time Monday-Friday. Call Joanne at 


| BOUGH HAUS INC. J 


Plant lovers learn to care for plants in 
commercial buildings while you get paid! 
Interior landscaping company seeks 


PLANTS 


outgoing , independent 


533-4391 


TELEMARKETING 
PART-TIME 


ENGLISH OR BILINGUAL 


E venings and S aturdays 
Downtown Boston | 


For an educational 


C 


350-0924 


corporation 


LIVE TO DANCE? 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey 
Circus is looking for outstanding dancers 
who want to take advantage of an exciting 
new opportunity with THE GREATEST 
SHOW ON EARTH!® Dancers perform 
for millions of circus-goers in cities all 
across America each year in lavish pro- 
duction spectaculars. If you are 18 or 
older, a high school graduate, available to 
travel, and have a strong backgroyind in 
dance—preferably Jazz, Modern and 
Ballet, we’re looking for you! Leotards 
and tights are preferred attire for the audi- 
tion. Personality, appearance, weight and 
ability to learn routines are important. 
AUDITIONS: 


Wed. OCT. 19 
5:00 PM 
Boston Garden 


More Info Call: 
Boston Garden (617) 227-3206 or 
Agnew, Carter, McCarthy, Inc. (617) 437-7722 


all Mr. Jansky 


LANDSCAPERS | 
Full or part time work avail- 


able through the Fall. Steve 
734-2272." 


CHEFS 
Immediate openings. Apply 
in person daily between 
llam and 7pm at the 
Rathskeller, 528 Comm Ave, 
Kenmore Sq, Boston. Call 
536-2750. 


MARKET RESEARCH 
Chadwick, Martin, Bailey, a 
full service market research 
firm located near South Sta- 
tion needs phone inter- 
viewers. Flexibie hours, con- 
venient to T, competitive 
wages. Cali 350-8922 today! 
Ask for Mark. 


Motion picture equipment 

rental company seeks hard 

worker full-time at low pay to 

learn motion picture busi- 

ness. Industry advancement 
tential unlimited. Call 
rian at 445-4700. 


Office asst. NE School of 
Acupuncture. 12-15 hrs per 
wk. Great work environment. 
$7.50/hr. 926-1788. 


OFFICE 
MANAGER 


Non-profit energy research 
group requires manager for 
office logistics. Growth 
possible. Bright, industrious. 
PC familiarity prefered. 
Send resume to David 


McAnulty, E.S.R.G. 89 
Broad St. Boston, MA. 
02110. 


ORGANIST 

Work with choir Dir and play 
music for Church Serv on 
Estey pipe organ for sm 
comm Church in Everett. 
10:30-12:30 Sun. $50/wk. 
389-133 ev, 324-2055 day 


HIGHEST PAID 
IN BOSTON 


Prestigious na- 
tional/international firm is 
seeking seductive female 
phone operators. 595-0336. 


_ PAINTER 
For trim work; clean, fast, 
courteous. A good prof oppt 
w/ a young and growing co. 
Work w/ us, help us be the 
best. 354-7742 


PT RECEPTIONIST 
For Harvard affiliated drug 
treatment program. Duties 
include phones, collecting 
fees and occassional typing. 
Perfect for a student, 16hrs 
od week, evenings 4-8pm, 

lon-Thurs. Pay $7 per hour. 
Call Alvin Williams, 
661-5700. 


— man 23-26 for musi- 
ca 


Saloon & Dinner Theater. 
For audition call 723-3162. 


SAIL THE CARRIBEAN on 
44 ft. sailboat in excha 

for help with child care, - 
ing, and if desired, sailing. 
Sleep in private cabin, board 


Ve... 


If you checked “‘all of the above,’’ 
T.J. Maxx has the answer you are 


looking 


We have full and part time day _ 
openings for energetic, enthusiastic 
individuals — for a position 
that offers more. It’ 

meet people, make friends, and earn 
money for the important things in life. 


Cpportunities include: 


¢ Cashiers 
Custodial 
¢ Merchandise Clerks 


Our benefits include: 


e Store discount 
¢ Paid holidays 
¢ Tuition reimbursement 


If your 
find a 


ing for 


Stop by the location below and see 
the Store Manager. We have your 


y' 
answer. Please call (617) 492-8500 
or stop by to fill out an application 
during regular stores hours at: 


Fresh Pond Shopping Center 
198 Alewife Brook Parkway 
Cambridge 


An 


for. 


s a chance to 


Stock 


vestion is, ‘Where can | 
job that has what | am look- 
yr. find the T.J. Maxx answer. 


equal opportunity employer 


A Clear Difference ... 


Belmont Springs, distributors of nature's 

pure and natural spring water, offers excep- 

tional career opportunities. We're a fast- 

— company conveniently located off 
loute 2. 


CUSTOMER SERVICE 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Seeking energetic, mature individual with 
telephone and/or sales experience. The 
successful candidate will have general 
Office skills, CRT experience and a pleasant 
telephone manner. The work is challenging 
and rewarding while requiring your patience 
in solving customer problems. 


This position Is located at our Cambridge 
facility which Is convenient to public 
transportation. 


CREDIT SERVICE 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Entry-level opportunities for energetic indi- 
viduals. The successful applicants will have 
an aptitude for numbers, excellent tele- 
phone skills, and project a positive company 
image. CRT experience is a plus. 


PERSONNEL CLERK 


Newly created position available for individ- 
ual to provide office support service to the 
Human Resources Department. Variety of 
duties to include: ordering supplies, filing, 
scheduling of appointments, and reception- 
ist duties as nosed. 


The above two positions are located at 
our Belmont facility. 


We offer an attractive salary and benefits 
ge. Interested candidates may call the 
ersonnel Department at (617) 489-5582. 
Belmont ones Water Company Inc., 
Country Club Lane, Belmont, MA 02179. An 


equal opportunity employer, m/f. 
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and full-time hours for > 
TEACHER pendable individuals wi 
Hours flex. pay excellent, 
benefits inci. Call Kids Care 
at home! -addressed, 
stamped envelope: Rose- ENTRY LEVEL Reps. Olsten offers top pay. 
Dept. Q, SALES 
ton, Clan If you're seeking recent col- 
near shore. Room ard in 
| onchange for grounds main 
a tenance in gay household. 
Do you love your work but paca. INTERIOR 
wish you could expand your 
income? You can. Learn to ‘ ARTS & CRAFTS 
add $200-$2000 monthly. Pt. Instructor p/t after school 
Apot. (617}266-8044 hrs to do creative activities 
with inner city kids (ages 
8-14) at the West End House 
Boys and Girls Club, Allston. 
Two afts per wk (M-F). 
Janet, 787-4044. EOO. 
ADoLescenTTx and phone skits’ required Poe, 
Residential alcohol and drug Garg Boston office on 
SUPERVISORS / = = Za \\ 
Fe 
Direct care position. Mini- 
| with adolescents. trends ot 
with adolescents. Friends of 
Bill welcome. $13-15K onan 
T.J. Ma Test 
= = The le Cho! © 
= tiple rant 
U impo 
ost ! ood 
is the ™ 
whet look for 
\ job? 
Good wages 
\ \ e 1 eee 
\ Bene aly atmos ent 
frien iron 
env 
moder" nt pote 
ll of the © 
|_| 
req'd. Competitive wages 
good benefits, career op- 
portunities with a growing 
company. Cali Personne! at - — 
| for t ekeeper & npa- 
munity atmosphere that in- 
cluded 80 wooded areas in 
cludes housing, meals, in- 
— 
TEACHERS 
| Well established chid care [iS Must sing and move well. 
center seeks 2 wonderful Rosie O’Grady's Blind Pi 
team beginning in late 
OFC teacher qualified. Full- ® © Belm@nt 
time afternoon preschool Springs ©. 
Health benefits, very casual, and some salary 
Jamaica Plain office. Please Portsmouth, Ri about 10/17 
‘call Brenda, 524-0980 88. Call 508 748-0051. 


HUMAN SERVICE 

AGENCY IN SEARCH 

OF PROFESSIONALS 
Expanding agency is looking for] 
energetic people to work with 
mentally retarded adults in 
residential staff apartments and 
co-op apartment settings. 
Following positions are 
available: Program Manager 
located in Medford & Bedford; 
Case Manager in Everett, 
Malden, Bedford, No. Reading 
& Lincoln; Weekend Managers 
$7.19/hr, overnight sleep and 
awake positions. Get paid while 
you sleep, $5.20-7.19/hr, Direct 


PAID VOLUNTEERS 
$175-$200 


Healthy women ages 21- 
25. No experience nec- 
essary. Harvard affiliated 
research project seeks 
healthy female volun- 
teers for alcohol sensitivi- 
ty testing. Blood sam- 
pling involved. 


o_o, 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Energenic and 
enthusiastic people for: : 
retail printing - first and 

second shifts. 

No experience 

necessary, will train. 
Management 
opportunities unlimited 
Excellent benefits. 


Call Bob Beradino or 
Diane Wharen at 
387-8880 


Quality book and record — 


RECORD 
MANAGER 


retailer seeks 
management trainees. 
Experience is helpful but 
self-starting, motivated 
individuals with an 
interest in books, are and 
music are welcome. We 
offer an excellent benefit 
package. Apply in person 
or forward resume to: 


ff, fl le hours at a 
$7.19/hr. Store Manager, Rizzoli 
Contact Eleanor Loder at 324-||{ For more information 
4303 or send resume to m , untington Ave., 
Cooperative for Human call 855-2248 Boston, MA 02116 
Services, 110 Pleasant St, 
Malden, MA, 021 48. EOE 173 Chelsea St., Everett, MA. 02149 
Needed: MARKET RESEARCH/ 

TELEPHONE 
pP AID INTERVIEWING | 
START AT $7.00 PER HOUR 
VOLUNTEERS We are looking for articulate 
PERSONA St. intelligent outgoing people to 
NESTE Earn $100 help us conduct market 
HOST/HOSTESS We speciaiize ‘a oniorgiiennnaty research and public opinion 
ROOM SERVICE BAR MAID Men only, moderate — Dre gape ie at polls on continuing part time 
BANQUET PORTER cocaine users ages 21 - 35 Sch tenance ingredients pe basis. Work is done by 
PARKING ATTENDANT for one day drug study served in a casual telephone from our facility in 
related to cocaine use contemporary atmosphere. Allston. Absolutely no sales 
citing environment with excellent (blood sampling involved). NOW HIRING work involved. Convenient to 
Taxi provided KITCHEN STAFF public transportation. No 
Office, weekdays 9am-Spm, Tuesdays FOR FURTHER asily accessible Dy PUuDIIC | | | clear and pleasani speaking 
until 8pm. transportation! « Terrific voice with some college 
INFORMATION environment!! » Flexible preferred. Flexible schedule 
PLEASE LEAVE day-evening-weekend hours 
MESSAGE patty available. Fully paid training. 
Royal Sonesta Hotel AT We'll train youl! For more information call: 
5 Cambridge Part Interested? Call Kim at DORR & SHEFF INC. 
ambridge Parkway 
| 8 5 5 a 2 1 7 9 237-2692 For an appointment today at 
Equal Opportunity Employer 787-7661. 


Cambridge, MA 02142 


ENTRY LEVEL 


OPPORTUNITY 


Rare opportunity for people 
interested in breaking into 
media! We are seeking out- 
going and career-minded 
individuals for our reception- 
ist. This entry level position 
provides an overview of the 
company with the opportuni- 
ty for promotion/ transfer 
after six months. Complete 
benefit package.Apply in 
person or send resume to 
Susan Kelley, 


The Boston Phoenix 
126 Brookline Ave. 
Boston, MA 02215 


STUDENTS 


Homemakers/ 


Cert. Home Health Aids ) 
LES 
TOP PAY 


Become a leader in your 
community. Help the elderly 
remain at home leading the 
dignified lives they do deserve. 
There is no other field where one 
can earn TOP PAY have a totally 
FLEXIBLE SCHEDULE anda 
chance to work for the benefit of so 
many others 


We currently have openings in 
Brookline, Allston-Brighton, 
Jamaica Plain, Roslindale, Hyde 
Park, Waltham, Watertown, and 
the Greater Boston - Metro area. 


Ask about our “earn while you 
learn" program. To arrange a local 
interview call 566-7901 


Intemational Heath Specialists 
8 Alton Place 
Brookline, Mass. 


DIGITAL. 


DIGITAL SOUND COMPACT DISCS. 
is presently interviewing for full- and 
part-time sales associates for its new 
store near Harvard Square. 

Candidates with retail experience 

are preferred. Strong enthusiasm 

for music and public contact is a must. 
DIGITAL SOUND offers flexible hours, 
excellent wages and great advancement 
potential. 

If you are interested in one of these 
excellent positions, please contact Bill at 
(617) 444-7210,9A.M. to 5 PM. Mon.-Fri. 
DIGITAL SOUND COMPACT DISCS 
isan equal opportunityemployer, 


602 "wl Be 


THE BOSTON 


ADVERTISING 
‘ART MANAGER 

Boston's largest weekly 
newspaper has an opening for 
an experienced manager to 
supervise and motivate a staff 
of 4-6 artists producing 
newspaper advertisements, 
promotional materials and ad 
inserts. This hands-on position 
demands a superb designer 
with excellent production skills 
and the ability to work under 
strict deadlines. Qualified 
applicants must have 3-5 years 
experience with a minimum of 
2 as a manager. For the 
opportunity to work in this fast 
paced and creative 
environment, send resume and 
salary history to Dept AM. 


The Boston Phoenix 
126 Brookline Ave. 
Boston, Ma 02215... . ., 


DEPARTMENT | 
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needs 
just like you. 
We're looking for stock 
associates to fill full time 
positions in our home 


furnishings and fashion 
apparel store. 


Minimum starting salary 


Benefits include: 


¢ A generous employee discount for you 
and your dependents 

¢ Medical and dental insurance 

¢ A retirement pension plan 

¢ Tuition reimbursement and more 


APPLY IN PERSON TO THE PERSONNEL 
DEPT. INTHE FASHION APPAREL STORE 


RT. CHESTNUT HILL 


Monday-Saturday 10a.m.-6p.m. 
E/O/E M/F 


=) 
4 
3 
; 
| 
_ 


THE MOST | 
IMPORTANT CAREER EEINE 
STEP YOU EVER TAKE a 

MAY START IN NEEDS YOUR HELP 


} ECUADO R We are a group of committed environmental 


activists in 20 countries around the world. We are 
looking for individuals who are committed to a 
cleaner, healthier environment and want to make a 
good living working for what they believe in. 


We operate our own telephone fundraising 
program from our office 2 blocks from the 
Kendall-MIT T-stop (red Line). We have evening 
and weekend hours available. 


If you are energetic, articulate, and want to help 
David at: 


576-2720 


Or in any one of 60 countries in Asia,Africa, and Latin America. Your 
first job after graduation should offer you more than just a paycheck. As 
a Peace Corps volunteer, you will handle reponsibilities and meet 
challenges far greater than those you would be faced in a starting 
position in the United States. International firms and government 
' agencies acknowledge and value that kind of experience. } 

139 Main Street 


For a FREE brochure contact: : 
PEACE CORPS Cambridge, MA 02142 


gap ae Green peace is an Equal Opportunity Employer 


6p 


Boston, Mass 02222 
or call (617) 565-5555x510 


WHY WOULD ANYONE 


We can yon over apes reasons! 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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$50 bonus after 1st 50 hours 
1st time applicants only with this ad 


° We could go on and on: 
#52 Your choice of assignments coll 


#53 Work flexible hours Be working tomorrow 
#54 Enjoy bonus, benefits, vacation pay 
#55 Gain valuable work experience 
#56 High hourly rates. . . 
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FREE ADMISSION - 


Administrative 


FAIRS 


BOSTON 


Thursday, October 20th, 1-7pm 

Park Plaza Castie 

Corner of Columbus Ave. & 
Arlington St., Boston 

Arlington j 


WALTHAM/RT. 128 
Tuesday, October 18th, 1-7pm se 
Hillcrest Function Facili 
220 Bear Hill Rd., W. 

Exit N26/S27B off Rt. 128 


Administrative Assistants @ Accountants Typists @ Bank 
Tellers @ Clerks @ Office Managers e@ Receptionists e kkeepers @ 
Computer Operators e@ Executive Secretaries @ Customer Service & More! 


@ 60 of the region's finest ome will be hiring. 
* Top salaries and benefit packages will be offered. 
e Entry level or experienced. Full-time or part-time. 


premier Job pats 


Employers: to reserve space, call 617-268-9570. 


Videosmith, New England's leading chain of video rental stores 
is now hiring full and part-time RETAIL CLERKS and 
MANAGEMENT TRAINEES for all locations. Immediate 
openings for enthusiastic, intelligent, and detail-oriented 


Also we have an opening for a FULL-TIME DELIVERY 
PERSON. Responsibilities include driving company van, 
shipping and receiving, and preparing tapes for distribution. 


ATTENTION 
MOVIE BUFFS 


individuals. Flexible schedule. 


EXCELLENT BENEFITS 
APPLY IN PERSON 


The Movie Buff’s Movie Store 
COMING SOON 
1266 Comm. Ave. 
Allston 
NOW HIRING! 
The ~~. 355 Fresh Pond Parkway 
61 Leonard St. 
275 Dartmouth St. Belmont 50 — St. 


Copy Cop is Looking 
For A Few Originals. 


m@ Customer Service / Copy Machine Operators 
@ Delivery Messengers 

@ Offset Stripper/ Camera Operator / Inside Sales 
@ Van Driver / Foot Messanger 


These full-time positions offer flexible day and evening 
ons. In on to starting wages and a compre- 
hensive benefits package, Copy Cop offers an outstand- 
ing paid training program. To apply call our Job Hotline — 
at 267-6303 or stop by 815 Boylston St., Boston; MA, 
(across from the Pru). An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


book on better 
part-time jobs. 


at Warren, Gorham & Lamont, one of America’s leading 
publishers of. professional business publications. Now 
hiring: 


Phone Sale: We offer a perfect opportunity to earn 
excellent money in a professional, congenial environment, 
selling our top-quality, respected reference publications to 
leaders in accounting, finance, law, real estate and data pro- 
cessing. Use your people skills, as you call on our blue-chip 
customers. 


Benefits: You'll work flexible hours, allowing you 
time to pursue your other interests: music, writing, the 
arts — whatever. We compensate you while you train, and 
the pay is competitive, with bonuses fog sales achievement. 
And you'll get healthcare, vacation and tuition benefits, too. 


Start NOW! Show us your top-notch phone skills 
by calling us today at (617) 292-8300, or writing to us 
at the address below. 

Listen for our ad on 
WFNX and WZLX 


Opportunity 
this week! 


Employer 


cP 


I ntroducing a part-time job with full-time opportunity — 


Warren, Gorham & Lamont, 


210 South Street, Boston! MA 02111 


Security Officers | 


Part-time and Weekends 


MALE/FEMALE _ 


@ HEALTH BENEFITS @ PAID VACATION (after 1 year) 
@ PAID TRAINING e UNIFORMS PROVIDED 


We have openings on all shifts for full and part-time personne! to start i . Many locations are 
accessible by public transportation. All applicants must be at least 18 years of age with no criminal 
record. Retirees and others welcome to apply. Proof of eligibility to work in the U.S. will be required. For 
' a local interview please tact the office nearest you, Monday-Friday, 10:00am-4:00pm. 


@ 639 Granite St, Braintree, MA 


849-7992 


5 Middlesex Ave., Somerville, MA 


e@ 295 Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 
267-8198 


@ Logan Airport, Deita Terminal 


@ N. Andover, MA, Capt. Carbonneau 


681-2217 


@ Danvers, MA, Capt. Pomerieau 


777-1900, ext. 2271 


OGDEN SECURITY INC. 


| 


FOE 


Creative Puzzie Solvers Needed To Test Computer Games 


Infocom, the leading developer of interactive storytelling 
software, seeks two enthusiastic game testers to join our spirited, 


InFocoMm 


125 CambridgePark Drive 
Cambridge, MA 01240 


crack testing group. 


You'll be responsible for playing our pre-released games 
to uncover bugs and inconsistencies, and assure that our products 
meet the high quality standards we're famous for. 
lt you love games including fantasy role-playing and 
interactive fiction, are familiar with personal computer and have 
_ patience and tenacity, you're the person we're looking for. 
Infocom is moving into new and innovative areas of 


technology and entertainment. If you would like to-help-us bring 
our new products to market, we'll provide excellent salary and 
benefit and a truly unique working environment. For further * 
information, call: 


Buck.Herd (617) 492-6000 (Principals only, please) 


| 
| 
3 
| 
pip ‘ 
| 
} 


is the spirit of America. 


e Are you energetic? 
© Do you want the most money for your time? 


THEN YOUR OPPORTUNITY HAS ARRIVED 
* Work with fun people in a lively atmosphere 
| * Earn gobs of money 


* No experience required - Will train 


DON'T DELAY - POSITIONS OPEN NOW _ 
* Waitpersons 11-3 (perfect for homemakers) 
evenings weekends (perfect for students) 
* Short order cooks 11-3 evenings, weekends 
* Porcelain engineers - weekends 
(Dishwashers) 


Apply in person to Chadwicks and ask for John or Kathy. Conveniently 
located in Lexington, just seconds from Rt. 2: at the corner of Waltham 
. Open 11 am - 10 pm 


St. and Concord Ave 


903 Waltham St., Lexington 


You talk too much, 
never shut 


So why not work for the 
best "Talk/line" 
telephone company in 
the business. We need 
creative communicators 
full and part time 
days or nights... 


Call us at 


617-576-8167 


| the copy center 
Kinkos Copies is now 


hiring for all 4 Boston 4 


area locations. We are 
looking for energetic, _ 
motivated, and service 


oriented people who enjoy || | 


working with the public. 
We provide full training, 
a great atmosphere, and 
a complete benefit 
package. 
Apply in person at: 


Starting Wages up to $6.00/hr. 


907 Main St. (Central Square) 
Soldiers Field Park 
(Harvard Business School) 
13 Dunster St. 


IL 


“lb 
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FINANCE 
Sales Verification Clerks 


Responsible for processing store reports in our Store 
Accounting Department. Knowledge of calculator or 
10 key adding machine is necessary. Some positions ~ 
require overtime. Night positions available. part-time. 
Monday-Thursday. 6-l0pm. 


Research Clerks 

Responsible for verifying and making necessary cor- 
rections to manager reports. Good figure aptitude. 
Accounting or bookkeeping knowledge helpful 


e 
Vendor Audit Clerks 
Responsible for verifying and correcting: managers 
reports in relationship to vendor delivery. 6 months to 
] year prior office experience necessary: accounting 
andor bookkeeping experience is helpful. but not re- 
quired. Must be organized, have good math skills. and 
able to operate a calculator or 10 key adding machine. 


Data Entry Operator 


1-2 years’ data entry experience on a Nixdorf System 


preferred. Full time position with overtime when necessan. 


File Clerks 


Responsible for numeric filing of store report: and 
sorting of department mail. Prior office experience 
preferred but not necessary. Night positions available. 
part-time. Monday-Thursday, 6-l0pm. 


REAL ESTATE 
Clerk 


Responsible for processing invuices and filing. Typing 
of 50 wpm and CRT experience required. IBM/PC ex- 
perience helpful. 


RISK MANAGEMENT 


| Claims Handling Clerk 


Responsible for reviewing, completing and monitoring 
workers compensation, vehicle, property. and general 

liability claims. will also assist in claims recovery. Prior 
office experience required. 


HUMAN RESOURCES 
File Clerk 


Responsible for filing personnel records, field location 
records, and working with confidential information. 


Human Resources Clerk 
Responsible for processing invoices, typing, and special 
projects. Requirements include: typing of 40 wpm and 
excellent telephone manger. Famitiarity with adding 
machines and IBM/PC helpful. A 


ADVERTISING! 
SIGN SHOP 
Silk Screen Technician 


Responsibilities will include printing, shooting film, 
and material distribution. 1-2 years’ prior silk screen 
experience preferred but not required. 


MIS 
MIS Secretary/Receptionist 


Reporting to the Director of Development, responsibili- 


tics include answering approximately ten phone lines. 
typing for Departmental Managers, setting up inter- 
views, greeting visitors and delivering mail. Typing of 
55-60 wpm required. IBM PIC preferred. 


Order Entry Operators 


Responsible for contacting stores daily via telephone 
for the purpose of obtaining product orders for milk 
and ice cream. Entér orders onto a computer using a 
CRT terminal. Part time positions with morning shifts. 


THE STOP THAT 


Are 
Progressive 
Our Industry. 


Today, Cumberland Farms’ Corporate Headquarters is fast becoming one of the 
most dynamic and progressive places to build a career in the convenience store in- 
dustry and beyond! As the northeast'’s number one convenience store and petroleum 
products retailer, we have over 10,000 employees in over 13 states and we're still grow- 
ing. As a member of our corporate headquarters, you'll have the flexibility to advance 

at your own pace with an organization that recognizes as well as rewards your efforts. 
Take a progressive step in your career and join us in one of the following positions: 


CORPORATE 
SERVICES 


Mailroom Clerk 

Responsible for various mailroom responsibilities. Prior 
mailroom experience helpful. but not required. Will 
train. 


Cumberland i 
Farms 
> 


Apply in person or call Ms. Lori Greene, 
8:30am-Spm, at (617) 828-4900, ext. 5289, or 
ext. 5287. 


Directions to our Corporate Headquarters at 777 
Dedham Street, Canton, MA 02021: 


Take Route 128 (Route 95) to Exit 13 (University 
Avenue/Railroad Station). Follow University Avenue 
over Railroad Crossing to traffic lights. Take left at 
lights onto Dedham Street. First entrance on left 
is Cumberland Farms. We are on the second floor 
of the Annex Building. Equal Opportunity Employ- 
er M/F/HIV. 


KEEPS YOU GOING 
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WANTED 


The Boston Phoenix, New England’s largest weekly 
newspaper is looking for bright, energetic, growth-oriented 
people for various departments within the company. 


The ideal candidates will be enrolled at a local college with a 
program that will allow you to receive college credit and work 
.15-20 hours per week. 


In addition to gaining experience in a specialized department, 
you will have the opportunity to become exposed to our 
dynamic media environment and attend seminars to learn about 
our newspaper operations. 

_ Areas where internships are still available include: 


Advertising Finance 
Circulation Marketing/Promotions 
Credit Personnel/Human Resources 


if you want to work in an exciting fast-paced environment — _— 


don’ t wait until graduation — explore an option that’s 
available now!! 


‘Send cover letter and resume to Susan Kelley 
126 Brookline Ave. 
Boston, MA 02215 
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DATA ENTRY 

We need your input! 
Data Entry Operator with 40-50 wpm 
accurate typing skills sought to work in 
fast paced bill ing unit of the 
committee for Public Council Services. 
Strong organizational skills required. 
Data entry experience preferred. 
Salary: $280 per week and H 
includes good benefits, 35 hr. work 
week, pleasant environment and 
convenient location. 

Call 
Yvonne Freitas at 
482-6212 ext. 375 
AFA/EOE 


FolkIree 


JOB ss? Canpnay ‘rove 
AVAILABLE 
641-1010 


| Minimum pay: $6.50/hr. Wkends: $9.75/hr. 


-| tions. We guarantee it! . 


PT/FT sales and 
co. 
MA, 02143. 628-0776 ply Are you looking for more than a job? 
DESPERATLY ANACOMP Data Services, Inc. is seeking career motivated i to its team of 
output i There is unlimited growth in the exciting, 
SEEKING dynamic industry of output informa 
STUDENTS ANACOMP micrographics division is seekiing indivuals to work at their NEW ROUTE 128 
‘operations center in the following career i 
erent To process sensitive client datra from 
hiring students, computer ge! 
ter ous Using Bet and Howell Com eth Digtal POPI-40 ANACOMP 
designs microfiche systems for clients’ intemal research use. WE WILL TRAIN the right 
Gangerous toxins. Wil train. who for a career persons are 
2 LOCATIONS: e 
call Jim, 292-4810 Flexible SCHEDULE, EXCELLENT STARTING WAGES AND FANTASTIC COMPANY 
CAMB. call Lee 576-1078 BENEFITS (including medical insurance, dental prs tuition reimbursement, employees 
stock purchase plan, 401K and stock bonus plans.) a career in information management 
peek ~~ erased today! If interested please call for an appointment today. 
ANACOMP 
TELE Attention John Bourke: 15 Flanders Rd., Belmont, MA 02178 
MARKETERS (617) 489-3100 
Phone to 
work eves. , Mon- 
West Newton 
ment business. $7:50/hr 
Newton. Call Bary VOLUNTEERS 
SAVOR 
HOTEL WORK Learn comm 
536-3121 . Magazine 
for the Food 
TOYOTA IN THE and Bavers 
One of the nation’s largest FIGHT AGAINST or 
accessory installation com- HUNGER AND Connoisseur 
Auto Servic- 
ing, located at Conley 
Marine Terminal in Boston, Weare The National Published the third 
tal and life insurance, profit | 'essness. Volunteers are Exclusively in the 
sharing, incentive programs, eed for our national Boston Phoenix ~ 
and much more. in in Downtown Die by ant anes) 
and 4: We talents to work while 
info at 269-2042. this 
ion dent movement. Call 
3 to 5 days a week. Allston - 
location. interesting ma 
terial. 782-7542. 
/BAR 
PT tor caterer. Be Blueprinting and You 


exp, energetic, 
hours, car a plus. Good pay. 
566-7919 immediately. 


by artifical insemination. 

Noe! P. Keane, di 
rector, the INFERTILITY 
Center of 


New York, 14 E 
60th street, Suite 1204, New 
York, NY, 22 


10022. 
1-800-521-1539. All 
responses confidential. 


RESUMES 


CALL THE BOSTON 
PHOENIX AT 
536- 


FOR FAST, 
INEXPENSIVE, 
QUALITY 
TYPESETTING 


Boston Phoenix — 


The best act 
in Boston. 


Catch the best act 
in Boston. Find out 
who's where and 
when in The 


The Arts and 
Entertainment 


Prominent Arts 
Organization 
needs friendly 
people for 
evening hours. 
Earn $7 - $11 per 
hour. Call Frank 
426-5300 


or leave message 


1-639-0192 


The presidential election campaign 
has all the depth of a street curb — 
and candidates with less substance 
than jello. The Red Sox quit after 
the Yankee series, and Elvis is not, 
as rumored, impersonating a 
Medford police officer. 
Despair not! There are wonderful 
employment opportunities here for 
blueprint operators. Located in 
Harvard Square since 1976, we 
provide complete training on all 
blueprint equipment. The job is 
fast paced and never dull. We 
service greater Boston's architects, 
engineers, contractors, and dental 
hygienists. 
The job is full-time only! Days, 
evenings, and weekends available! 
Call Rob for more info. 492-6300. 


Za Typotech 


Reproduction Center, Inc. 
Avenue 


our new Customers use our services, 
answer phones, process new accounts, 


handle inquiries. 


Experience or college degree will get 
your more $$$. You will also learn lo 
about the new age of data communica- 


Call Dawn at 491-3393. 


DRIVERS 


_ Luxury Sedans 

We are seeking drivers with good people 
skills and excellent knowledge of Boston 
and surrounding communities. 

Full and part-time openings are available on 
all shifts. 


We offer a wide range of benefits for full- 
time employees. Call 844-9090 today for an 
interview. Or apply in person at: 

Boston Coach Corp. 
Harbour Executive Park 

151 Everett Aveenu 

Chelsea, MA 02150 


An equal opportunity employer, M/F/H/V. 


DESTINATION, 


Stock Handlers/ 


LONGWOOD LEASING INC. 


FREE LIMOUSINE SERVICE ($2000 VALUE)ano 
FREE LOANOR - WITH EACH NEW LEASE 


RENT OR LEASE 
*ROLLSROYCES SPORTS CARS 
+ JAGUARS + LINCOLNS 
+ LIMOUSINES + CADILLACS 
+ VANS + ALL MAKES & 

MODELS 
|INSURANCE RENTAL 


[SPECIAL PROGRAMFor CREDIT PROBLEMS| 


FURNOVER A NEW LEAF 
THIS FALL! 
Explore Temporary 
Opportunities!! 

If you possess word processing _ 

secretarial, 
data entry, clerical, 
or light industrial skills, we can place 
youinan 

office setting in the prestigious 

Copley Square and Longwood 
medical areas. 


Call Boston location nearest you 
today for an appointment. 


607 Boylston Street 
Boston 
266-7078 


41 Winter Street 
Boston 


423-3000 


GRAPHIC 
ARTISTS 


Our Advertising Art 
Department seeks 
creative graphic artists 
to work on a freelance 
basis. A working 
knowledge of type 
specing, paste-up and 
ad design a must. 

Macintosh experience 
required. Send resume 
to Department G;. 


| Phoenix | 


THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 


126 Brookline Ave. 
Boston, MA 02115 


Great entry level position in 
lighting service company. Handle 
customer service calls, 
scheduling, and data entry. We 
offer a competitive wage and 
benefits package. If you are the 
team player we are looking for, 

please call Linda. 


491-4700 


| 


185 COREY ROAD - BROOKLINE 
Cashiers 617-738-0044 
Nights and Weekends 
Flexible Schedules 
Looking for extra income? 
Time working chard WORLD 
jaced Duty Free Shop at Logan Internationa! If you ‘ 
know more? Call Lisa or Sue at: % a CENTER 
LZ CONCESSION 
SALES 
ATTENDANT 
SECRETARIES $50.00 +/shift 
Public law office seeks ambitious Flexible schedules 
secretaries with strong typing skills available to fit around 
(60 wpm) to expand their horizons. 
Word processing desirable. ye busy day. 
Dictaphone or short hand a plus. Mothers Hours 
Training provided on legal Call for more 
srocedures. inf 
Salary from $334 per week and ormation 
includes good benefits, 35 hr. work Monday - Friday 
week, pleasant environment and 439-5605- 
convenient location. 
Call 
Yvonne Freitas at 
482-6212 ext. 375 
AFA/EOE STUDENTS 
LOOKING FOR A CHANCE TO PUT YOUR 
AFTER SCHOOL HOURS TO GOOD USE? 
WHY NOT CONSIDER A PART TIME POSI- 
TION AT THE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
poy AS A MEMBER OF OUR SUPPORT 
s 
ppb nt ORDINATOR The Transportation System Center is a Federal Agency 


located in Kendall Square, Cambridge, Ma. We are current- 
ly recruiting enthusiastic students to work in our facility 
part time during schoo! sessions and full time during 
school break. These positions will support our 
Clerical/secretarial staff in a variety of tasks. Candidates 
will have a chance to fine tune their skills in typing, word 
processing, computers, office procedures, etc. 

To be eligible you must be enrolled as a full time student, 
be at least 16 years of age and meet established financial 
eligibility guidelines. Free parking and easy T access. 
For more information call 494-2500 and 
reference this ad. . 


ae Transportation 


Systems Center 


j 


B career decisions? Would 
| 2 
so, call Mr. DeFusco at 542- 
| 1755 to schedule an interview. 
: 
4 | 
Customer Service 
— 
| time positions 
| available in 
Carnbridge online 
firrn. You will help 
| 
i 
: Fri, 4:30 to 8:30, also Sat & ates 
Sun, 8:00 to 2:00. Cook. pt 
Sun, :30am- 00pm. , 
926-1867. 
\ 
with children needed as sur- eats 
mothers. Couple un- 
able to have children is will- 
: ing to pay $10,000 fee and Pas 1 
expenses to woman to carry 
their child. Conception to be 
GNOMON COPY a 
Word processing - Resumes . 
our specialty. Multiple 
letters, theses, term 
bridge - Call 492-7767 ein 
RESUME NEED 
1120 Me 
Be 
| 
H 
i 
H 
H 
| 
| F 
= U.S. Department of Transportation 
Kendall Square 
Cambridge, MA02142. 
I The U.S. Government is an equal opportunity employer : 
MIF U.S. citizenship te required. 
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by Robin Dougherty 


THE WEEKEND 


RIDAY 


FILM. Bird (Nickelodeon, Harvard 


Square) is Clint Eastwood's film 


biography of bebop genius Charlie 
“Yardbird” Parker (Forest Whitaker), 
his battles with dope and booze, and’: 


his pioneering saxophone style. The 


Accused (Cheri, Circle, suburbs) 


promises to be one of the year’s more 
controversial films — at least in this 


area. Based on New Bedford's 


‘infamous Big Dan rape case, in 
which a woman was gang-raped in a 
barroom while onlookers cheered, 


the film stars Jodie Foster as the 
woman who, with the help of her 


lawyer (Kelly McGillis), decides to 


press her case. And Miles from 


Home (Copley Place, suburbs) stars 
Richard Gere and Kevin Anderson as 


two brothers who enter a life of 


crime when their family farm fails. 


MUSIC. This is the type of jazz 
weekend we should enjoy more 


Homecoming with performances at 


HOT 


For those of you who like to plan ahead —~ 
and-sometimes it's necessary you're 
going to get the seats you-want — here .. 
ate some events you might consider 


buying tickets: for imadvance. You can get 


‘Getails Dy calling the numbers below; you 
tay also be able to vbtain tickets from the 
various agencies around town (remember 
that ‘they charge a ‘handing tee). Just 
don't -say we didn't warn you 


dulian Bream, October 14 at Jordan Hail: © 
call.482-2595 
Camper Van Beethoven. October 16 at 
the Paradise: call 254-2052 
Penn & Teller, October 18 through 
November 13 at the Colonie! Theatre: call 
426-9366 
Prince, October 20 ‘through 22 at the 
Worcester Centrum: tickets are still 
availabie from ticket agencies for the 
October 20 show 
James Galway, October 21 at Symphony 
Halt call 482-2595 

Ensemble October 23 ai 
Symphony Hail: call 482-2595 
Billy Bragg, Michelle Shocked. October 
28 at the Opera House: ticket$ available 
from téket ~gencies 
Robert Plant with Joan Jett, Ociober 30 
at the Worcester Centrum: tickets are 
available from ticket agencies (tickets for 
October 16 will be honored) 
Los Lobos, November 9 at Berkiee 
Pectormance Center: cail 266-7455 
derry Seinfeld, November 18 and 19 at '. 
the Paradise: call 254-2052 
Garrison Keilier, November 19 at the 
Wang Center: call 641-1010 


| Robert Schimmel, who's in town 


often — lots of choices, which can be 
taken in either Friday or Saturday 
nights. The prime pick has to be the 
legendary Benny Carter, who will be 
blowing trumpet as well as alto sax 
with a quintet at the Regattabar (call 
876-7777). But that doesn’t imply that 
one should overlook the excellent 
Ken Werner trio, at the Willow (call 
623-9874), or Mexican vocalist Mili 
Bermejo's Quartet Nuevo, which 
celebrates the release of its album 


the City Place performance area (at 8 


evening with Mili, who performs 
frorn:8 to 11:30p:m., then cress the 
Charles for Carter (sets at 9.and 11 
p.m.).and/or Werner (from 9:30 p.m. 
to lam.)» 

THEATER. David (The Year of 
Living Dangerously) Williamson's 
romantic comedy Traveling Nerth is 
about two people who find love 
during their sunset years. It opens 
tonight at the Gloucester Stage 
Company, 267 East Main Street, 
Gloucester. Tickets are $12 to $16.50. 
Call (508) 281-4099. 

Director Ruth Maleczech’s 
Suenias, a collaboration with — 
composer Herschel Garfein, avant- 
garde music group Beston Musica 
Viva, choreographer Pat Hall Smith, 
and visual artist Eduardo Carillo, is 
an unorthodox mix of Latino music 
and drama that uses the continent's 
rich literature and myth as a skeleton 
key to its agonizing history and 
contemporary conflicts. Curtain goes 


up over the bilingual music/theater |‘ 


piece at 8 p.m.-tonight and tomorrow 
at Northeastern University’s Alumni 
Auditorium, 360 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston. Tickets are $10 to 
$12.50. Call 437-2247. 
COMEDY. Direct from his very 
funny debut on The Tonight Show 
comedian Rich Jeni can be found 
this weekend in Harvard Square. He 
does two shows tonight and 
tomorrow at Catch a Rising Star, 30 
JFK Street, Cambridge. Call 661-9887. 
And we've heard strange things 
about Jackie Vernon reincarnate 


this weekend at Comedy 
Connection, 76 Warrenton Street, 
Boston. He does shows at 8:30 and 
10:30 p.m. tonight and a: 7, 9, and 
11:15 p.m. tomorrow night. Call 
391-0022. 

CIRCUS. Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey's 117th edition 
promises “King Tusk — the largest _ 
land mammal traveling the face of 


FRIDAY: Among the works in Vision Gallery's joint exhibit of photographs by 
poet Alien Ginsberg and portrait photographer Elsa Dorfman is this portrait of 
Ginsberg by Dorfman (which, we hear, the MFA got cold feet about adding to its 


collection), taken with the remarkable Polaroid 40x80 camera: There'sa-° 
reception tonight from 5 to 7 p.m. The exhibit is up through October 29. Call 


542-6151. 


SUNDAY: Peter Egan (in photo) is 
le Carre alter ego Magnus Pym, 
and Ray McAnally is his 
profligate, domineering, and 
charming father in Masterpiece 
Theatre's seven-part mini-series 
A Perfect Spy, which debuts 
tonight at 9 p.m. on Channel 2. 


SATURDAY: Shawna Coivin's 
demure stage presence, 


understated iyrics you just have 
to pay attention to have made her 
a favorite with audiences and 
radio listeners hereabeouts, even 
though she has yet te: make a 
record. However, she’s just signed 


_ now, before she becomes a folk 
‘superstar, in the intimate setting 
| of Harvard University's Paine 

Hall at 6 p.m. Cali 661-1252. 
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Shelley Winters). That seems like 
reason enough to check it out. The 
circus is in town through October 23 
at Boston Garden. Today's 
performances are at 10:30 a.m. and 
7:30 p.m. Tickets are $8.50 to $12.50. 
Call 227-3200. 


ART. One of Boston’s foremost 
artists’ groups, the Fort Point 
Channel community, opens its 
studios to the public once a year. You 
can stick your neck into the 
workplaces of nearly 100 visual 
artists, performance artists, and 
dancers today and tomorrow from 
noon to 5 p.m. A preview show and 
party for the Fort Point Open 
Studios takes place on Friday from 6 
to 9 p.m. at 283 Summer Street, 
Boston. Tickets to the preview are 
$25. A donation of $2 gets you into 
the studios. A program and map can » 
be had at one of several information 
booths. Call 423-4299. 

MUSIC. If you think listening to a 
couple of women play the Celtic 
harp is a slow way to spend an 
evening, you've never heard of 
Sileas. This delightful Scottish duo 
play traditional and modern airs 

and dance tunes, singing in English 
and Gaelic, in a performance as 
involving as it is charming. They 
weave their spell tonight at the 


- communities, and individuals in 


Somerville Theatre, Davis Square, at 


8 p.m., along with a hot up-and- 
coming group from Ireland, the 
House Band. Tickets are $10.50 to 
$14.50. Call 625-1081. 

FILM. The Harvard Film Archive's 
program “Recent Greek Cinema” 
continues with Dimos Avdeliodis’s 
The Tree We Hurt, an 
autobiographical story of childhood 
set on the island of Chios in 1960. It 
shows today and tomorrow at 7 p.m. 
at the Carpenter Center for the 
Visual Arts, 24 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge. Admission is $3. Call 
495-4700. 


RADIO. By the end of the year the 
number of people diagnosed with 
AIDS is expected to reach 100,000. 
That the media, government, 
industry, the gay and straight 


general have ignored the threat of 
AIDS and — even in the face of 
widespread suffering and demise — 
have shied away from dealing with 
the most catastrophic epidemic in 
modern history is the subject of 
Randy Shilts’s groundbreaking 
book And the Band Played On. Now 
on author tour (the book’s just come 
out in paperback), Shilts can be 
heard today on Boston’s Other Voice, 
Peter Stickel’s radio program, at 
11:30 p.m. on WROR (98.5 FM). 


THE WEEK 


SALON. Even though director Gail 
Mazur is on the bench this season, 
the fall schedule of Monday- 


evening poetry readings at the 


Blacksmith House looks quite tasty 
indeed, with guests ranging from the 
well known to the up and coming 
(look for visits from Lawrence Raab 
and Rosanna Warren as well as from 
local poets Mary Campbell and Scott 
Ruescher). Tonight's guest is Charles 
Simic, who reads from and talks 
about his translations. At 8:15 p.m. at 
the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle 
Street, in Harvard Square. Donation 
$2. Call 547-6789. 

Continued on page 4 


FLICKS IN A FLASH 


SATURDAY: Hammerheads who sprinkle nails and bolts on their breakfast 
cereal and stick downed power cables in their ears should not go near Brookline 
Street in Cambridge tonight. Now that we've chased all the animals away, 
thinking human beings should make a point of showing up for a feast of brainy 
but danceable pop, blues, avant-beat, and tensile rock and roll from the 
Cucumbers, Men ‘n’ Volts (get their Mule), and Xanna Don't. At T.T. the Bear's, 
10 Brookline Street, Cambridge. Call 492-0082. | 


FRIDAY: Liz Lerman brings her social/political dances, which are being 
performed by her two companies, Liz Lerman/Exchange and Dancers of the 
Third Age (the latter a troupe of movers and shakers ranging in age from 62 to 
91), to Suffolk University Theatre, at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow. Call 492-7578. 


COMPILED BY COLLEEN LANNON 


BASED ON VARIETY’S TOP 


BOSTON BOSTON 


TEN FOR WEEK ENDING 10/04/88 PHOENIX GLOBE 


1. GORILLAS IN THE MIST 
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2. CROSSING DELANCEY 


3. ELVIRA: MISTRESS OF THE DARK 
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4. DEAD RINGERS 


5. AFISH CALLED WANDA 


6. DIE HARD 


7. HEARTBREAK HOTEL 


8. SWEET HEARTS DANCE 


9. MARRIED TO THE MOB 


10. RUNNING ON EMPTY 
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Continued from page 3 


THEATER. Jackie Mason’s one- 
man comic tirade, a smash on 
Broadway, hits the stage at the Wang 
Center tonight for one night only. 
Curtain goes up at 8 p.m. at the 
theater, 268 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Tickets are $25 to $40. Call 482-9393. 
STUPID PEOPLE TRICKS. Just 
when you thought it was safe to 
wipe hypnotists into the black hole 
you usually save for mimes, along 
comes Tom DeLuca to put the hip 
back into hypnotist. Although he’s 
still striving to be the first to induce 
hypnosis on television, DeLuca 
drops in at Wentworth Institute of 
Technology tonight at 8. Relax. He 
won't make you cluck like a chicken. 
Call 442-9010. 


MUSIC. Nice to see the Somerville 
Theatre including a healthy portion 
of jazz in its concert offerings, 
especially when the program is as 
intriguing as tonight's double bill. 
Jack DeJohnette’s current version 
of Special Edition has grown quite a 
bit, to judge from its new album 
Audio-visualscapes. And with young 
terrors Greg Osby and Gary Thomas 
in the saxophone chairs, plus the 
ever-incendiary drums and writing of 
the leader, the music should be hot 
and challenging. Opening wiil be 
Sergio and Odair Assad, classically 
trained guitarists from Brazil who 
have added substantial jazz 
inflection to their music on their new 
album, Alma Brasileira. At 55 Davis 
Square. Call 625-1081. 

Also on the jazz calendar this 
evening is pianist George Shearing, 
opening a four-night stand at the 
Regattabar (in the Charles Hotel, in 
Harvard Square; call 876-7777); 
guitarist Jon Damian, whose quintet 
concertizes at Studio 203 (295 
Huntington Avenue, Boston; call 
864-6057); and the Fringe, 
Wednesday-night regulars at the 
Willow (699 Broadway, Somerville; 
call 623-9874). 

THEATER. Present Laughter, 
you'll recall, is Noel Coward's 
comedy about a vain middle-aged 
actor pursued by a younger woman. 
You'll find it, natch, at the Lyric 
Stage, 54 Charles Street, Boston. 
Curtain goes up tonight at 5 and 8:30 
p.m. Tickets are $12.50 to $15.50. Call 
742-8703. 


te RSDAY 


THEATER. Tonight brings the 
Boston premiere of The Mystery of 
Irma Vep, the camp classic from the 
late Charles Ludlum (founder of 
New York's Theater of the 
Ridiculous), just in time’ for 
Hallowe’en. Set at the mysterious 
Mandacrest Manor, it features 
vampires, werewolves; and 
mummies, as well as the obligatory 
hunchbacked butler. It’s presented 
by the Triangle Theater Company, 
with an 8 o’clock curtain at the 
Paramount Penthouse Theatre, 58 
Berkeley Street, Boston. Tickets are 
$15. Call 426-3550. 

The Blackburn Theatre Company 
has the New England premiere of 
Never in My Lifetime, Shirley Gee's 
love story about an English soldier 
and a Belfast Catholic girl. Curtain 
goes up at 8 p.m. at the theater, 8 
Elm Street, Gloucester. Tickets are 
$8.50 to $12.50, with discounts for 
students and seniors. Call (508) 
283-9410. 

And Canadian playwright Gabriel 
Emanuel’s one-man show Einstein 
is set in the scientist's Princeton 
study on his 70th birthday. In the 
Jewish Theatre of New England 
production, which opens tonight at 
the Leventhal-Sidman Jewish 
Community Center, Roy Higgins 
directs Equity actor Chris Britton. 
Curtain goes up at 8 p.m. at 
Wasserman Auditoriurn, 333 
Nahanton Street, Newton. Tickets 
are $11 to $13. Call 965-7410. 


RIDAY 


21 


THEATER. To get to the theater 
tonight, you dial “N” for 
“Nickerson,” where the spectacle 
doesn’t require 3-D specs, only that 
you show up for the 8:30 
performance of Dial ‘M’ for Murder. 
Frederick Knott's thriller, about a 
conniving husband trying to do in 
his wealthy wife, opens tonight and 
runs through November 26 at the 
Nickerson Theatre, 30 Accord Park 
Drive, Norwell. Tickets are $14 to 
$17. Call 871-2400. 

MUSIC. Since the Chills are from 
New Zealand, that can serve as a glib 
explanation of why their brand of 
folk-rock is different. But this mixed- 
gender outfit is not to R.E.M. what 
the Bee Gees were to the Beatles. It’s 
more like the grit of the Byrds and 
the tracery of Fairport Convention 
has finally just reach the island 
nation after all these years. Fresh and 
fervent and very well worth getting 
to know, especially with our own 
Blood Oranges earlier on the bill to 
prod the Zealanders. Doors open 
after 8 p.m. at the Paradise, 967 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 
Call 254-2052. 

Ignore posters that tell you Mario 
Bauza’s big band is performing at 
the Villa Victoria Cultural Center 
tomorrow night — this gig is this 
evening, and it is an important one. 
Bauza is the veteran trumpeter and 
arranger who was the linchpin of 
brother-in-law Machito’s Afro- 


— 


FILM. No movie director was ever 
more of a movie buff than Fran¢ois 
Truffaut, and he expressed his 
feelings about his chosen medium to 
the fullest in Day for Night (1973), a 
lovely, ebullient comedy about the 
making of a movie. Truffaut himself 
plays the addled director struggling 
to complete a feature amid the 
eccentricities of his cast and crew. It’s 
today’s entry, with screenings at 3- 
and 7:45 p.m., in the Truffaut 
Thursdays series at the Brattle 
Theatre, 40 Brattle Street, Harvard 


Cubans; he also gave early lessons in 
Latino to his Cab Calloway 
sectionmate, Dizzy Gillespie. Bauza’s 
band is coming from New York and 
should be smoking. (The Villa 
Victoria is located at 85 West Newton 
Street, Boston; call 247-3576). 
Another notable visitor tonight, and 
tomorrow, is keyboardist Mitch 
Forman, who brings his quartet to 
the Willow (699 Broadway, in 
Somerville; call 623-9874). 


(Bob Blumenthal, Carolyn Clay, 
Owen Gleiberman, Peter Kadzis, 

- Paul D. Lehrman, Milo Miles, Thea 

Singer, and Charles Taylor helped 

out this week.) 


NOW AVAILABLE: Beetlejuice, Tim Burton's comic ghost story starring 
Michael Keaton as the mischievous spook called in to help a young ghost couple 
rid their dream house of obnoxious New Yorkers, is out this week on video. 


Also available is Bright Lights, Big City. 


THURSDAY: Uruguayan artist } 
Carlos Capelan has been living in 
exile in Sweden, but today he’s in 

Boston to participate in “Latin 
America Awakened,” a citywide 
festival of art, literature, and 
identity in Latin America. 
Capelan is part of a panel on 
“Signs of Everyday Life,” which 
takes place at 6:30 p.m. at Mass 
College of Art. Call 232-1555, 
extension 484. . 


FRIDAY: After 40 years of marriage, an elderly Japanese woman decides to up 
and leave her uncaring husband for a new love — but returns each week to do 
his laundry. Set in the Japanese section of San Francisco, Michael Toshiyuki 
Uno's The Wash stars Nobu McCarthy and Mako (the actor from Tucker). It 
premieres today at the Coolidge Corner Moviehouse, 290 Harvard Street, 
Brookline. Call 734-2500 for showtimes. ‘ 
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Square, Cambridge. Call 


FUTURE 
PERFECT 


We understand that William Wegman and his latest canine 
counterpart, Fay Wray, have emulated Boston’s Starn Twins 
in some recent photographic cuttings-up. At any rate, 
Wegman (and, possibly, Fay Wray} shows up at the 
Photographic Resource Center on October 28 to talk about his 
after the lecture. Call 353-0700. 


TOM BRAZIL/DANCE UMBRELLA 


Victoria Marks happens to be the first American 
choreographer to be awarded a Fulbright. Lately she’s 
teamed up with photographer Laurie Novak and book 
artist and designer Janet Zweig, and the result of the 
commissioned collaborations is two world premieres, 
which you can see when Marks takes the stage at the 

Strand Theatre on October 28 and 29. Call Dance i 
Umbrella at 492-7578. 
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ranging from Philip 
Glass and Arnold ; 
Schoenberg to John ee 
Lennon and Jimi a 
Hendrix, San 
Francisco’s Kronos 
Quartet has given a new 
face 

to the string quartet. 
Kronos drops in at 
University’s Alumni 
Auditorium on October 
28. Call 437-2247. 


EMMETT MARTIN 


ace 


MICHELE CLEMENT/KRONOS QUARTET 


NEXT WEEKEND 


regurgitates them — neatly threaded. 

D O U b le tro U b ] e At the Colonial, after six minutes, six seconds, Penn 
freed his partner from his vertical aquarium, First chiding 

the reporters for keeping him from “breathing that glorious 


air we take for granted,” Penn improvised a hilarious bit 
about the historic momentousness of the occasion. “He’s 


t was stupendous. It was spectacular. It was only dripping on the same rug that the original cast of 

moderately disconcerting that for this bit of publicity- Oklahoma dripped on!” Teller, going only so far as a woozy 

seeking, Penn Jillette’s silent partner, Teller, was smile and weary wave, stuck to his guns as the non- 
immersed in a phone-booth-sized tank of water. The speaking character. Later he explained that what fascinated 
occasion was a press conference at the Colonial Theatre him about being an onstage mute (save for his simian 


(where Penn and Teller will perform their two-man cameo as Mofo, the psychic gorilla in Penn & Teller) was 
extravaganza of tricks from October 18). The gimmick was the notion of acting and communicating without words. 
that Teller couldn't come out until the scriveners had asked | Penn, who has referred to himself as “six feet, six inches, 
interesting questions. Which Penn, the speaking member and 230 pounds of weirdo,” does all the talking. That's 
of the duo, would answer. Teller’s previous record for been pretty much the case for their entire 13-year 
underwater immersion was five minutes, 35 seconds — association (which began with the three-man Asparagus 
about a minute shy of Houdini’s record. But then, Houdini Valley Cultural Society). And Penn and Teller like it that 


didn’t have a wisecracking, frizzy-haired compadre to egg way. 


him on. Or to tap reassuringly on his aquatic prison and In the past half-dozen years, they've gone from having 
say, “Just a minute longer, buddy.” cult status Off Broadway to being toasts of the Great White 
* — Jillette (who goes by his first name, as Teller goes Way, and they haven't stopped there. Frequent 
exclusively by his surname) divulged that despite the appearances on the ever-hip Saturday Night Live and Late 
surfeit of jokes, Penn & Teller’s act is really about “death Night with David Letterman have earned them kudos that 
and suffering.” And that “our moms won't watch the many cabaret performers (and straightforward magicians, 
show.” In fact, Teller’s mother can’t bring herself to watch for that matter) never see. “One of the themes in our show | 


fully two-thirds of his performance. Maybe it’s the number | is that we can work together,” Penn says, gesturing to his 
in which Teller, straitjacketed and suspended overabed of | still-damp partner, who's sitting at the other end of the 


spikes, struggles to free himself in less time thanittakes |. Colonial lobby. “Wecan share.” 
Penn to speed-read “Casey at the Bat.” Perhaps it’s the Penn & Teller will be at the Colonial Theatre, October 18: 


_interlude when Teller, who has the mock-sincere face of a to November 13. For information, call 426-9366. 
malevolent cherub, swallows thread and needles and . —Sally Cragin 
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Questions of barroom crime and punishment 


by Steve Vineberg 


Jodie Foster and Kelly McGillis: the tough questions go unanswered. 


THE ACCUSED. Directed by Jonathan 
Kaplan. Written by Tom Topor. With 
Jodie Foster, Kelly McGillis, Leo Rossi, 
and Bernie Coulson. A Paramount 
release. At the Cheri and the Circle and 
in the suburbs. 


he Big Dan rape case in New 
Bedford, in which a young woman 
was gang-raped in a bar while a 
crowd of patrons goaded and applauded 
her attackers, raised a thicket of disturb- 
ing, perhaps unanswerable questions. 
How could something like this happen in 
a public place, with the attendance — in 
effect, the consent — of so many people? 


Did the woman lead her attackers on in 
any way, and even if she did, could that 
ever justify what took place? To what 
extent were the bystanders themselves 
guilty? And how is it possible that the 
rapists — as their defense claimed — 
regarded what they did as something 
other than a crime? 

It would take a measure of courage to 
make a movie about the case that truly 
investigated these questions — certainly 
more. than is demonstrated by Tom 
Topor, who wrote The Accused, which 
was inspired by the New Bedford case, 
and Jonathan Kaplan (Over the Edge, 
Heart like a Wheel, Project X), who 


waitress who likes to drink and get high ' 


— or see the righteous victim under- 
neath? Will Sarah and the aloof lady DA 
(Kelly McGillis) become friends? 

The Accused may be based on a true 
story, but scene for scene, it isn’t 
plausible. McGillis tracks down her star 
witness by matching up his first name 
(recorded in the pinball high-score table 
in the game room) with his yearbook 
photo; when he pretends indifference to 
the case, she produces a tape of his voice, 
recorded when he phoned in the rape. 
She sure makes a lot of lucky guesses: no 
one’s mentioned the presence of a second 
college kid in-the bar that night, there 
must be more than one Ken in the school, 


directed it. Topor and Kaplan have 
switched the locale from the original 
Portuguese neighborhood (all the partici- 
pants in the case were Portuguese) to a 
nondescript fictional county in northern 
Washington. The victim, Sarah Tobias 
(Jodie Foster), is assaulted by two generic 
rednecks and one college boy, while the 
men in the game room of the bar leer and 
cheer. The questions in this movie are as 
banal as in any TV melodrama. Will the 
nice frat boy (Bernie Coulson) who called 
the cops tell the truth on the stand, 
despite the pressure from his rapist pal to 
back down? Will the jury judge Sarah 
solely by appearances — as a low-class 


Film 

and how does she know it’s his voice 
before she meets him? And the dilemma 
the boy faces — whether to rat on his 
friend — is undercut by an earlier scene 
in which the frat goes wild when their 
buddy's mentioned on the news while 
Ken watches with disgust. When Ken 
visits him in jail, it’s as if the filmmakers 
had forgotten the hostility betwéen these 
two the last time we saw them together. 

As Katheryn Murphy, the district 
attorney who first allows the defense to 
whittle down the charges against the 
rapists and then makes amends to Sarah 
by prosecuting the bystanders (who, 
according to her rather tenuous legal 
argument, “made it happen”), Kelly 
McGillis isn’t remotely convincing as a 
lawyer. McGillis was perfectly adequate 
in her first*two major roles, in Reuben, 
Reuben and Witness, but she’s been so 
bad since that I’m beginning to wonder 
whether I was hallucinating when I saw 
those early pictures. Here she telegraphs 
professional efficiency by looking stern 
— the way Joan Crawford used to when 
she was scolding a servant or baring her 
passion (they were basically the same 
expression) — and dropping tight little 
smiles. 

Initially, Jodie Foster is fine as Sarah; 
she tamps down the character's hysterical 
impulse in the scenes following the rape, 
which is effective.— you wait to, see 
when and how she'll break down. But 


“ the street toughness that came naturally 


to Foster when she was a teenager has 
seemed forced since she got out of Yale. 
Continued on page 20 


James Caan and Mandy Patinkin: ev 


Alien Nation effect 


by Owen Gleiberman 


ALIEN NATION. Directed by Graham 
Baker. Written by Rockne S. O’Bannon. 
With James Caan, Mandy Patinkin, 
Terence Stamp, Kevyn Major Howard, 
amd Leslie Bevis. A Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox release. At the Cinema 57 and 
the Chestnut Hill and in the suburbs. 


he otherworldly visitors in Alien 
T Nation — humanoid slaves from a 

distant planet — must be the most 
un-foreign crew of extraterrestrials since 
Robin Williams beamed down from Ork. 
As this disarmingly friendly sci-fi police 
thriller tells it, some 300,000 immigrant 
“newcomers” have been transported to 
earth by flying saucer. Genetically engi- 
neered for hard labor, and welcomed 
here by no less than President Reagan, 
they've had little trouble establishing 


themselves in the community. (They’re 
hardly more exotic than, say, Austral- 
ians.) Still, a disproportionate number of 
them remain outcasts, symbolic min- 
orities looked down upon as second-class 
citizens. 

It’s hard to see why. The newcomers, 
or “slags,” as they’re derogatorily re- 
ferred to, are polite, efficient, and they 
speak English beautifully. Okay, so they 
look a little funny: they've got tiny 
mouths set inside flat, gummy faces, and 
the backs of their heads seem to explode 
into flesh-colored watermelons. (The 
movie’s most obvious gag — and there’s 
hardly a thing in: it that isn’t obvious — is 
that the newcomers “all look alike.”) 
Still, most of the aliens are amiable, and 
not too different from us. They have 

Continued on page 19 


The real dope 


by Jon Garelick 


STORY OF A JUNKIE. Directed by 
Lech Kowalski. With John Spacely. A 
Troma Team release. At the Museum: 


_ of Fine Arts, Friday, October 14. 


he schlock vérité documentary 

| Story of a Junkie follows the daily 

life of New York heroin addict 

John Spacely as he journeys through the 

Lower East Side, copping dope, shooting 

up, getting mugged, discussing the 

economics of junkiedom, and_ finally 

going through withdrawal and 
skateboarding into the sunset. 

Directed by Lech Kowalski (who made 
the Sex Pistols documentary D.O.A.) and 
produced by Troma Films (the exploi- 
tation factory that backed The Toxic 
Avenger), the film is sketchy and 
amateurish, a freakshow spectacle 4 la 
the recent Mondo New York. Kowalski 
doesn’t exactly take pains to hide how 
much of the “shocking’” documentary 
footage has been staged. To give just one 
example, a drug killing over turf has 
obviously been re-enacted from inter- 
views and footage shot in the aftermath 
of an actual murder. (When Spacely, 
fleeing the murder site, pays a “surprise” 
visit to a couple of girls, the camera is in 
their apartment waiting for him.) With its 
arbitrary cuts, chaotic sound mix, and 
crummy lighting, Story of a Junkie 
represents the worst of a hybrid genre. 
Yet it does offer a few bleak comic 
moments and revelations of character. 

Spacely is in his late 30s, tall and 
gaunt, with a long broken nose, greased- 
back blond hair, and a black patch over 
his right eye. For most of the movie he 
wears a pair of broken-down white 


patent-leather boots and a gold-trimmed . 


red vest over his bare chest. At first he’s 
nothing but an opaque stand-in for the 
camera’s point of view — a soft-voiced 
junkie cipher in Goodwill rock-star garb. 
Mercifully, though, he begins to develop 
some personality as the film progresses. 


In one scene he rises out of*his stupor to 
argue politics with an androgynous 
punky woman friend who keeps pet rats 
and tarantulas. Elsewhere he muses on 
the Alphabet City diet of “Fruit Loops 
and pizza.” 

The most blatantly honest aspect of 
the movie is its obsession with the act of 
shooting up. Whatever small insights we 
get into drug life are peripheral to the 
film’s controlling image: endless close- 
ups of blood-filled syringes hanging out 
of arms, hands, wrists. You might argue 
that Kowalski is trying to make those 
moments of needle-in-vein as com- 
monplace yet central to the film as they 
are to the average junkie. But the movie 
seems to shoot more dope than a whole 
streetful of junkies, and it becomes clear 
almost immediately that Kowalski is 
exploiting these moments simply for a 
kind of erotic voyeuristic thrill. (They're 
also proof of authenticity, like come 
shots in a porno flick.) 

Story of a Junkie is as technically 
limited as any straight documentary, and 
the staged sequences undercut the ver- 
acity it’s aiming for. Still, if you can get 
past the film’s first section (which is so 
rambling it’s close to unwatchabley, it 
offers revealing details almost in spite of 
itself. One zonked-out druggie, a black 
man in a white tuxedo jacket, delivers a 
monotone testimony to the joys of 
cocaine addiction that’s like a perverse 
flip of a “Just Say No” commercial. In 
one scene, a couple of guys who've been 
recruited by dealers as quality-control 


testers make small talk as they prepare to . 


mainline some dope that could be strong 
enough to kill them. In another, a group 
of young women sit around a table 
getting high and arguing about whether 


they'd spend their last dollar on drugs or’ 


on such necessities for survival as 

cigarettes. 
And the film does achieve an 
Continued on page 20 
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Jackie Mason: “Ya wanna know de difference between a Jew en a gentile? 


from the Catskills 


You don’t have to be Jewish to love Jackie Mason 


by Ty Burr 


JACKIE MASON. At the Wang Center, 
October 18 only. 


ctober 18, 1964. The Ed Sullivan 

O show is running late because 
y¥ Lyndon Johnson had some 
meshugenah speech to make, and now 
Mason’s on stage, cracking the folks up. 
Suddenly Sullivan’s standing in the 
wings and gesticulating at him to cut it 
short; he’s holding up two fingers —- two 
minutes, Sonny Jim — and the audience 
is watching him, not Jackie. Stealing his 
momentum, throwing him off, howza 
fella s‘posed ta get a laugh with dis crep? 
So Jackie starts gesticulating back: “You 
want fingers? Here’s a buncha fingers!” 
Sullivan, unfortunately, only sees one 
finger from where he’s standing, and it 
isn’t Jackie’s pinky. He flies into a rage, 
cancels the comedian’s contract, and tells 
the press that Mason is filthy, unpredic- 
table, sick. Who cares that Sullivan later 
looks at the tapes of the show, sees he’s 
wrong, and publicly apologizes? It is on 
this night, at this precise moment, that 
Jackie Mason’s career goes into the toilet. 
The Museum of Broadcasting in New 
York has a tape of The Hollywood Palace 
variety show of almost a year later, 
October 2, 1965. It’s in color, and the 
accent is on wholesome glitz: real prime- 
time ‘60s stuff. The audience is well 
dressed and bland, the commercials have 
a perky optimism that borders on the 
psychotic. You have to fast-forward a 
bunch before you get to Mason, past Fred 
Astaire gamely trying to frug with the go- 
go dancers, past the Sung Family acro- 
bats, past Nureyev and Fonteyn doing 
Swan Lake, for God’s sake, but suddenly 
there he is, prowling the stage as if he 
wanted to punch out the whole first row: 
skinny, black-haired, looks like Lenny 


Bruce’s baby brother, jabbing his finger 
at the imaginary heckler and saying 
‘“‘Whassamatta, Misteh, it’s a joke.” 

The routine is pure Catskill-rimshot 
stuff, funny and cornball all at once, but 
he’s giving the gags an ugly edge, and the 
audience looks nervous. His hands are 
shooting all over, he’s in the audience’s 
face — he’s pissed off, either because it’s 
an off night or because he’s staring down 
the tunnel of the past year and he doesn’t 
like what he sees. Not oblivion, not an 
out-and-out blacklisting, but a career like 
a busted elevator stuck between floors. 

A third possibility occurs when I see 
his Broadway show, The World Accord- 


' ing to Me. Two years after the show’s 


debut, it’s still a little hard for people to 
comprehend the immensity of his “over- 
night” success, the fact that night after 
night SRO crowds flock to see a dumpy 
Borscht Belt yukmeister crack jokes 
about Jews and gentiles. On Broadway, 
yet! The most amazed is Mason himself, 
not because he feels undeserving (what, 
are you crazy?), but because of the 
demented irony of it all. He’s been doing 
the same stuff for 30 years, in Vegas, the 
mountains, wherever they'll pay him. 
Now he’s on Broadway and they’re 
calling it Art! 

Art, schmart. There’s a reason the 
show is a sold-out hit, and it’s not 
because Jackie Mason’s jokes are funny. 
It's because Jackie Mason is funny. It 
goes beyond timing, into an_ entire, 
musical sense of rhythm: his shtick is 
rhythm, and vice versa. He also has the 
ability — almost alone among comedians 
of his generation — to tap into the 
surreal, with grace notes of manic shpritz 
tumbling out like melodies. He does 
impressions, - sure, but they’re more 
absurdist assaults than simple party 


stoppers. His Alfred Hitchcock is a 
blowfish in a windtunnel, spouting nasal 
gibberish; .his Ed Sullivan is a hyper- 
active, robotic tape loop of jerks and 
spasms, helplessly backpedaling around 
the stage and off into the wings. 

It’s revenge, all right, but it’s genial. 
Mason’s mellower now, temperamental- 
ly and physically (he looks like a cross 
between a koala and your Uncle Moe), 
and if he still jabs his finger at the guy in 
the front row — “Misteh? You eveh hoid 
a joke in yuh life?” — it's a greeting, not 
an accusation. He’s expansive and friend- 
ly, toying with the pace of his delivery in 
a way that five minutes on Hollywood 
Palace simply doesn’t allow. For the first 
time in his life, he doesn’t have to check 
his watch. But he still does. 

The second act (“The Ever-Popular 
Gentiles and Jews”) is where he hits his 
stride. In blunt, funny strokes he paints a 
picture of blithe, out-of-it WASPs and 
neurotically assimilating Jews: “Y’see, 
gentiles were neveh discriminated 
against, it’s why they don’t have psycho- 
logical prublems about woiking with 
their hends. It’s no prublem with stetus; 
they're proud to be on top of a building, 
klopping en hocking. Yuh eveh been to a 
construction site? It’s a haven for gen- 
tiles, the gentiles Jove it, they love to klop 
en hock, they got goggles en hats en 
schmatas en tchotschkes, yuh hear ‘Hel- 
lo, Clyde'’, ‘Hel-lo Floyd!’ You ever hear 
‘Happy Pessover’ on top uvva building? / 
neveh hoid it. There’s always a Jewish 
builder, but he neveh saw the building: 
‘I'm the builder, I’m the builder!’ 
‘Where’s the building?’ ‘This I don’t 
know...” 

The tone is bemused, but it’s also razor 
sharp, because Jackie Mason knows from 
assimilation. Born into a centuries-old 


line of respected rabbis, his father a 
rabbi, his three brothers rabbis — what, 
he’s gonna go be a plumber? He studied 
hard, became a rabbi, and lasted three 
years in two temples before he realized 


. his heart was in show business. It was a 
‘decision he kept telling his father was a 


passing phase, a joke, and on some 
down-deep level the guilt still dogs him: 
if going over to the secular world was a 
sellout, then it was going to be the only 
one. Over the years, he’s resisted the calls 
from agents and bookers and schmucks 
on the street to WASP up his act, drop 
the Yiddish accent and the philosophical 
shtick. Even in the fallow ‘70s, when it 
must have seemed that every trend in 
comedy was leaving him in the dust, he 
kept his voice, literally and figuratively. 

He'll tell you he was doing all right 
anyway, making a good living on the 
circuit, but the real reason is that his 
accent is his pride; it’s both the source of 
his rhythm and a nose-thumbing re- 
minder to every Jew who wants to be a 
WASP. “You wanna know de difference 
between a Jew en a gentile?” he says in 
his show. “T'll tell yeh. A gentile comes 
outta my show, sez, ‘He’s a funny guy, I 
leffed.’ A Jew comes outta my show, he 
sez, ‘Tch. Too Jewish.’ ” He's just nailed 
half the audience, and they love it. The 
guy’s a better rabbi as a comedian than 
he was a comedian as a rabbi. 

A few days after seeing the show, I 


Comedy 


meet Jackie in his dressing room. He’s on 
the phone with his agent, looking me up 
and down. “I gotta go, I gotta nice gentile 
boy here waiting. Yeah, he’ll be polite, 
dey’re always polite.” We head down toa 
deli next door to the theater: me, Jackie, 
anda skinny, grinning guy named Morris 
Resner who seems to function as Ma- 
son’s familiar. Everybody on the street 
knows Jackie — “Hi, Mr. Mason!” “Hiya, 
son, howya doin’?” — it’s 6:30 in the 
afternoon and he’s the king of 47th 
Street. In the deli, I start with the 
questions, but forget it; you wanna 
interview, go talk to Barbara Walters. 
Jackie’s too busy holding court, a slyly 
impassive Broadway pasha, hiya-hiya 


’ with the waitress as he orders a tuna on 


toast with tomatoes. He ruminates about 
his new autobiography, Jackie Oy!, as his 
eyes dart constantly, nervously, checking 
out the other tables for audience poten- 
tial. 

“You want me to tell you the truth, I 
didn’t even look at it. You wanna know 
why? Because I’m waiting to see if it'll be 
a hit, then I'll read it. I don’t wanna be 
involved in a failure, like the movie, I just 
made, Keddysheck II, it was a big flop en 
I didn’t even go see it because I don’t 
want to immoise myself in misery. To 
me, it’s like the scene of an eccident, it’s 
like stending around a hospital, watching 
how everybody is pessing away.” 

When he talks about his difficulties 
with the film’s director, a younger Jackie 
Mason peers out of his face. The one who 
knows what a little bad word of mouth 
can do. The scared one. “I felt I could 
make scenes a lot betteh, but the director 
kept suppressing me, so I hed no choice 
but to go along with it. Otherwise I'd be 
like a renegade, I'd be considered a 
revolutionary. It’s your first picture: it 
you start fights with the director, people 
will write you off as a maniac. | don’t 
wanna create an image for myself as a 
low-life who can’t take an order.” 

The waitress has just brought his 
sandwich, and Mason looks as if he 
smelled something dead. “You forgot to 
put on the tomato. I asked for lettuce en 
tomato.” Morris points out that a tomato 
is in fact present, squeegee’d between the 
bread and tuna. “Oh, there is tomato 
. . . What if I pay extra, tell ‘em to put on 
more tomato. ‘Cause this is not enough 
tomato.” 

Somebody mentions a New Yorker 
article that’s just appeared, one that 
mentions Jackie in conjunction with the 
“A” word. Again with the Art. He snorts. 

“I am exectly the antithesis, the direct 
antithesis of what they consider Art. Art 
has pretensions connected with it, art 
was neveh art because it was profound, 
art was art also because of form, form!, 
not just content. And the form always 
hed to be: English literature. French 
dialect. Romentic Italian. An Italian or a 
Frenchmen could come up, say some- 
thing stupid, but it comes with an eccent, 
it becomes culture. I could say the most 
brilliant thing in the woild, they would 
say that it’s lowbrow comedy, it’s low 

Continued on page 19 
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Power attorney 


George C. Scott makes the case for Clarence Darrow 


by Carolyn Clay 


CLARENCE DARROW, by David W. 
Rintels. Based on Clarence Darrow for 
the Defense, by Irving Stone. Staged 
and performed by George C. Scott. At 
the Colonial Theatre through October 
16. 
eorge C. Scott claims not to like 
acting, says he just keeps doing it 
to keep bread on the table (and a 
few loaves in the freezer). Nonetheless, 
he’s chosen a pretty tough way to bring 
home the bakin’ — touring in a one- 
person play, which he also directed. But 
Scott’s lack of thespian fervor, coupled 


George C. Scott: a delivery marked more by scathing irony than by pyrotechnics 


with, six decades of hard living and a 
heart attack a year ago, may account for 
the way he seems to be pacing himself, 
deliberately laying back, in Clarence 
Darrow. 

Scott plays the famous attorney who 
defended Eugene V. Debs, William D. 
Hayward, John T. Scopes, and Leopold 
and Loeb engagingly, but with more 
country-lawyer folksiness than declama- 
tory zeal. When Darrow is indicted for 
jury-bribing in the trial of the Mac- 
Namara brothers, who blew up the Los 
Angeles Times building in 1910, and 


someone suggests that perhaps the law- 
yef had also bribed the jury who ac- 
quitted Hayward of murdering the gov- 
ernor of lowa, the erstwhile prosecutor 
in that case replies, “Nah, Darrow 
didn’t bribe them; he just frightened 
them to death.” But there’s little of the 
dybbuk for the defense in Scott’s amia- 
ble performance. 

David Rintels’s play about Darrow, 
based on Irving Stone’s biography of the 
corporate attorney turned underdog’s 
best friend, is not one of the best of the 
single-actor plays. That’s because the 


“best have subjects Who are themselves” 


raconteurs — people who like to hold 
court, not courtrooms, in the palms of 
their hands. Moreover, there’s too much 
history in Darrow and not enough per- 
sona, as the famous defender, already an 
elder statesman, looks back on his cases 
one by one, beginning with a horse 
trade that brought him 50 cents — from 
each side. Thus flush, he took a bride 
and settled down to “lawyering” in an 
Ohio hicktown where he had his suits 
tailored at the hardware store. It was a 
sartorial look, he admits, that never left 
him, and Scott, depite the paunch, the 
thinning side-parted hair, and the trade- 
mark suspenders, can’t seem to make 
himself look as rumpled as Darrow.. 
After all, how do you put creases in 
Mount Rushmore? 

The first solo Darrow was Henry Fon- 
da, who played him on Broadway in the 
early ‘70s, then re-created the role for 
television. On the face of it, Scott would 
seem more suited to the devilish advo- 
cate who made Bible Belt mincemeat of 
William Jennings Bryan (in the Scopes 
trial). Darrow, for all his smalltown roots 
and sincerity, was less Atticus Finch 
than brimstone humanist. But: in por- 
traying him, Scott goes against his Pat- 
ton irnage; he may not put Darrow on a 
pedestal, but he sure doesn’t put him in 
a tank. Rather, he counters his own im- 
posing presence with a gravelly, almost 


Theater 


gargly, delivery marked more by scath- 
ing irony than by pyrotechnics. This 
Darrow is a kindly man of deep convic- 
tion, capable of anger but more apt to 
confront corruption with a cocked brow 
than a raised fist. When Scott does mean 
to convey outrage, he does so calculated- 
ly and to no small effect, raining anger 
from those Darrowesque baby blues, 
down a nose Laurence Olivier had to 
build himself for Richard III but that. 
God built for George C. Scott. 

Not that there’s any Dick Crookback in 
the Darrow conjured by Rintels. He’s a 
homespun if somewhat jaded saint, a 
barristerial Will Rogers bellying up to the 
bar to decry injustice, inhumanity, the 
exploitation of the working man, and 
even the multitudinous shysters of his 
own “bum” profession. In fact; that is 
how the downtrodden of the early 20th 
century, many of whom he defended for 
nothing, perceived him. And certainly 
Darrow, long-time favorite of the AFL, 
was a giant among libertarians. Even 
today, if you were to run him against 
George Bush, his position on the death 
penaliy (he was agin’ it plain and simple, 
and of the more than 100 accused 
murderers he defended, none was ever 
executed) would be like a fly at which the 
Republican could but swat and whine as 
he went down for the count. Still, a few 
warts wouldn't hurt the stage picture of 
the guy, who in Darrow turns even 
personal failure to his advantage, dump- 
ing his antisocial first wife with abject 
sensitivity and then, upon falling in love 
again, remarking that “up until now | 
thought marriage was like going into a 
restaurant with a friend. You order what 
you think you want, and when his dinner 
comes, you wish you'd taken that.” 

Another curiosity about the play is that 
it dwells on the Debs and Hayward trials, 

Continued on page 19 


sticky Wild Honey 


by Carolyn Clay 


WILD HONEY, by Michael Frayn. 
Based on a play without a name by 
Anton Chekhov. Directed by John 
Going. Scenic and lighting design by 
Neil Peter Jampolis. Costumes by 
Leslie Taylor. With Bill Kux, Pat 
Nesbit, Philip Pleasants, Robert 
Dorfman, Addison Powell, Anne Kerry 
Ford, Brendan Burke, Dori Arnold, 
Daniel Southern, Lisbeth Bartlett, Ted 
Kazanoff, and Earl Hindman. 
Presented by the Brandeis Repertory 
Company at the Spingold Theatre, 
Waltham, in repertory through No- 
vember 6. 


$s a great moment in drama, Wild 
A Honey is for the bees, if not the 
birds. This Michael Frayn rewrite 
of an untitled and unwieldy early play by 
Chekhov reads like Noises Off crossed 
with Smiles of a Summer Night — an 


intriguing if not altogether compatible 
coupling that the new Brandeis Re- 
pertory Company, which is performing 
the piece in repertory with Rhinoceros, 
turns into something like a fevered 
pratfall. Devotees of Chekhov will not 
know whether to be affronted (after all, 
he wrote the play while still a medical 
student and didn’t intend it to see the 
light of day) — or fascinated by this 
chance to glimpse the master’s clay feet, 
flailing lustily as Frayn has his way with 
him. 

In fairness, there are inklings here of 
the mature Chekhov: incubi of characters 
and themes to come, particularly in 
Uncle Vanya and The Cherry Orchard, 
not to mention Ivanov and the one-act 
farces. But Platonov (as the untitled play 
is best known, though it has also been 
performed as Don Juan, in the Russian 
Manner and A Country Scandal) is a 


pretty crude piece of work — in which 
Chekhov's bored provincials do less 
looking toward the glorious future than 
they do making motions toward 
progeny. The way the village 
schoolmaster-hero gets around here, 
sowing his seed in the wild honeypots of 
all and sundry, come the revolution the 
steppes will be peopled by little 
Platonovs, all bemoaning their in- 
significance in the Russian manner, 
declaring themselves to be, like Astrov 
and Uncle Vanya, “superfluous men.” 
Frayn, in fact, takes his title from the 
rampant, summertime sexuality of the 
play: says one of the characters, “Such a 
strange month it’s been.... A sort of 
honeymoon for all of us. A month of wild 
honey.” And his adaptation moves, in his 
own estimation, “from lighter comedy at 
the beginning, through farce, to the 
darker and more painful comedy of the 
final scenes” — in which the anti-hero, a 
sort of bedroom Hamlet in a bedroom 
community, is confronted by the ladies 
he’s been dangling and jumps in front of 
a train. But it all looks like farce to me, a 
Chekhovian burlesque that moves from 


the manageable to the surreal, as 
Platonov finds himself besieged not on- 
ly by randy females, requited and un-, 
and the outraged keepers of their honor, 
but by angst, indecision, midlife crisis, 
and the DTs. Moreover, the Brandeis 
production goes the whole hog, wrestl- 
ing the play as if it were a farce-greased 
melodrama of Chaplinesque poignance 
and proportion. 

Platonov himself is no little tramp (the 
village, however, is full of them) but, in 
the person of Daniel Southern, a boister- 
ous, larger-than-life amalgam of abject 
honesty and libido. In the role played in 
London (where the play was a hit) and 
on Broadway (where it flopped) by Ian 
McKellen, the shaggy Southern is liter- 
ally bigger, and more bravura, than any- 
body else, creating the impression of a 
big-baby Platonov, built on a different 
scale from the rest of the world and 
trying to fit himself to its dollhouse 
furnishings. There is aiso, alas, some- 
thing lumbering about him that defies 
the notion of a special grace — and 
Chekhov does mean his hapless lothario, 

Continued on page 18 
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peace 


Vietnam vets’ 
welcome home 


by Carolyn Clay 


na scene from Back in the World, a 
I theater piece by Stephen Mack 

Jones performed by the Vietnam 
Veterans Ensemble Theatre Company 
as part of last Monday evening’s 
Sketches of War, a returning soldier 
quietly plugs into the pain and horror no 
art event can hope to duplicate. “There 
were no movie cameras, no movie 
music, just the hurt,” he says, re- 
membering Vietnam. And indeed no 
compilation of theatrical sketches, 
daubed in muted colors by movie stars, 
can make us know what that war was 
like — or how it has sat like an incubus 
on the backs of the men and women 
who endured it, without even the hero’s 
trade-off of ticker tape and glory. 

That lack, at least, we can begin to 
undo. And as part of the nation’s 
continuing, if belated, Vietnam 
catharsis, the Vietnam Veterans Work- 
shop, Boston, staged an impressive 
benefit October 10 at the Colonial 
Theatre — which was donated, along 
with innumerable other things and 
services, including the extensive use of 
Cambridge’s Charles Hotel, where the 
benefit performers were put up and the 
big-ticket buyers feted. Happily, the 
result of all this philanthropy was an 
event that made up in conviction and 
tribute for its few performance blind 
spots. 

After all, what could have been more 
theatrical, more stirring and at the same 
time bitterly ironic, than Vietnam 
Veterans Workshop honcho Ken 
Smith’s announcement early on that he 
had never been “welcomed home” from 
his tour of duty? This was followed by a 
fervent collective attempt to make up for 
lost time, as the audience rose in 
thunderous ovation to welcome home 
not only Smith but the Congressional 
Medal of Honor recipients in the house, 
their medals around their necks, then all 
the Vietnam vets — a number of whom 
have not let the spurning of the ‘70s 
corrode their patriotism. When the 18th 
Army Band from Fort Devens, which led 
off the program, segued into “From the 
Halls of Montezuma,” one uniformed 
vet (who looked like a guy not to be 
messed with) admonished the audience, 
“On your feet.” 

Not that the sellout crowd needed to 
be coaxed. There was something truly 
purgative about this evening built on a 


dual theme: the condemnation of war, 


and the reclamation of the Vietnam . 


experience. A number of stars were on 
hand, from director/spearhead David 
Mamet (who could be glimpsed in the 
wings, in vest and shirtsleeves, applaud- 
ing the veterans) to actors Georg Stan- 
ford Brown, Lindsay Crouse, Michael J. 
Fox, Don Ameche, Kevin Bacon, Robert 
Prosky, Christopher Walken, Al Pacino, 
Donald Sutherland, and Tom Paxton, 
jamong others. (Counting the 18th Army 
Band and the Pipes and Drums of the 
NYC Police Department, the benefit had 
a cast larger than The Longest Day’s — 
and at three and a half hours, it rivaled 
O’Neill in marathon value.) 

But for all the tinseltown twinkle, the 


_emphasis’ was on the vets. When 


Michael J. Fox took the stage to read 


poetry by Vietnam returnees, he took a _ 


back seat to the words coming out of his 
mouth. And the two scenes performed 
by the fine Vietnam Veterans Ensemble 
Theatre Company were among the 
evening's riveters. The first was a 
chilling one from its own. collectively 
created Tracers, in which a boot-camp 
sergeant, bemoaning the lack of time 
allotted him to turn boys into warriors, 
admits that the vast majority of his 
charges will become little more than 
“targets” — after which appear the men 
in the aftermath of combat, on a grue- 
some “blanket party detail” that in- 
volves sorting and collecting the re- 
mains of their dead buddies. The sec- 


Don Ameche, Kevin Bacon, W.H. Macy: the emphasis was on the vets. 


ond was that excerpt from Back in the 
World, wherein a black soldier returns 
home to Springfield, able neither to col- 
lect his due nor to leave the nightmare 
behind. 
Even among the Hollywood contin- 
gent, the Vietnam vets fared best, with 
Dennis Franz and Charles Haid (Buntz 
and Renko from Hill Street Blues) im- 
buing the poetry of Rudyard Kipling 
with surprising moment. (What, I won- 
dered, could be next — Pizza Man do- 
ing Dante?) These guys cared enough to 
do more than just show up for a good 
cause, and their reading of “The Last of 
the Light Brigade,” about Crimean War 
heroes literally starving in the wake of 
their accomplishment, tapped into the 
evening’s motivating mission — to pro- 
vide aid to the approximately 100,000 
Vietnam vets, many of them debilitated 
by combat trauma, who are homeless. 
Among the evening's clinkers, alas, 
was director Mamet's own one-acter, 
Cross Patch, set, I believe, at a Soldiers 
of Fortune convention (Mamet covered 
one a few years back, for Esquire). Kevin 
Bacon introduced Don Ameche, Robert 
Prosky, and Mike Nussbaum, as old 
warhorses of basically the same color, 
who took the lectern and gave vague, 
militaristic speeches that made about as 
much sense as Richard Roma’s jab- 
berwocky real-estate hustle in Glengar- 
ry Glen Ross but weren't funny. Mrs. 
Mamet, Lindsay Crouse, came off better, 
reading from Robert J. Glasser’s novel 


- (under the direction of David Wheeler) 


365 Days a chapter about a young Army 
nurse whose ward is bombed to bits. 
This led to the introduction of nurse 
Judy Tracy, who did two tours in 
Vietnam and spoke on “Women, the 
War, and Reconciliation.” “We lost more 
than a war,” she said, speaking of the 
nation’s failure to acknowledge “the 
haunted heroes and heroines” of Viet- 
nam. “We lost our sense of ourselves as 
decent people.” 

The literal casualties of Vietnam, of 
course, were not there to be 
acknowledged. Al Pacino stood in for 
them, as David Rabe’s swaggering 
schlub of a martyr in The Basic Training 
of Pavlo Hummel — a role he first 
played at the Theatre Company of 
Boston in 1972, then brought to Broad- 
way in ‘77. Like Donald Sutherland’s 
fierce reading from Dalton Trumbo’s 
Johnny Got His Gun, this encapsulated 
Pavlo Hummel (whose antihero gets a 
bellyful of grenade somewhere near 
Saigon) brought home the body-maul- 
ing horror of war that’s often lost in the 
rhetoric. In a moving TCB re-creation 


that also featured Gustave Johnson as 
Pacino's drill-sergeant alter ego, the 
volatile actor once again crawled inside 
the unhappy, undirected loose cannon 
of a guy who was Pavio Hummel. And 
who didn’t come back. Surely it’s time, 
as organizer Ken Smith pointed out, to 
lay down the carpet for the ones who 


did. 


Women beware women 
Sunday, Gamma Rays, As You Like It — 


by Bill Marx 


oommates are among life's 
R strangest creatures — after all, 
you usually don’t have to live 
with your wackier relatives, and at least 


* you know (or think you know) what 


you're getting into when you marry or 
cohabit with a significant other. But in a 
condo-crazed era when inexpensive 
apartments are as rare as philanthropic 
landlords, acquaintances suddenly be- 
come ,”’pals” out of convenience rather 
than instant affinity, and privacy disap- 
pears. Your muddles and troubles are on 
display for your next-room neighbors — 
there’s no escape from their barely 
concealed looks of condescending pity or 
secret triumph. 

That’s why. great and long-lasting 
vendettas come out of shared living 
space; just ask anyone about a roommate 
who’s done him or her wrong, and you'll 
get a tirade about some insensitive, 
parsimonious slob. So when one of the 


discontented housemates in local play- 
wright Theresa Rebeck’s Sunday on the 
Rocks (at the New Ehrlich Theater 
through October 23) holds a knife on 
another, a moralistic goody-two-shoes 
who is preaching her deaf, you suspect 
that the playwright’s performing a per- 
sonal exorcism of some sort. And that, 
unfortunately, is the sacrificial climax of 
this generally perceptive and well-acted 
look at four women trying to live 
together. Although she’s sensitive to how 
we all snub one another the wrong way, 
in the end Rebeck can’t resist rounding 
up a villainess and running her out of the 
neighborhood. 

The three musketettes fighting off the 
well-meaning monster are Elly, Gayle, 
and Jen — unlikely allies who split off in 
different ideological directions, ranging 
from Elly’s feminist belligerence to Jen’s 
manic man-hunting. While the Catholic 
dragon lady, Jessica, is off to church one 


Sunday, the triumvirate start swigging 
Scotch and making cookies, the in- 
ebriated women trading secrets and 
resentments. Elly reveals that she’s 
pregnant and wants an abortion despite 
her boyfriend’s marriage proposal; Gayle 
remembers how she sold herself for 
money to a corporate boss; and Jen talks 
about an infatuated office lothario who 
may be going off the deep end. Although 
her plot seems like a Ms.-magazine 
checklist of patriarchal bugaboos, Re- 
beck draws her characters’ comic con- 
tradictions with such skill that the 
jawboning of her white chicks has a 
fresh, confessional quality — a playful, if 
uneasy, comradeship evolves out of the 
gossip, arguments, and dreams. 

If each scene has its own sisterhood 
subtext, from abortion rights to male 
violence, the nuzzling and chattering 
covers over the didacticism — though 
not the interludes of clunky spirituality 
(“It wasn’t God crying, it was me”). And 
Rebeck is fortunate to have actresses 
talented enough to hoist her fragile 
commune over the dramatic barricades: 
Paula Plum doesn’t forget to show how 
Elly’s anger both cripples and empowers 
her, and she’s matched by Chloe J. 


Leamon’s watchful Gayle and Christine 
Romeo’s frisky Jen. Even in the preview 
performance I attended, the terrific trio 
made a satiny-smooth acting ensemble 
— a rarity in small-theater productions, 
which are usually rougher textured than 
Brillo. 

However, when Jessica comes home, 
halfway through the play, Sunday on the 


Risle 
hopping 


Rocks hits the rocks — the subject is no 
longer self-discovery but finger-pointing. 
The fourth wheel turns out to be a born- 
again type who, incredibly, argues in 
favor of Jen’s disturbed admirer, despite 
the fact he’s just beaten her up. After an 
emotional set-to, the other three gals 
unite against the theological bully and 
squeeze her out of the house, proclaim- 
ing that they will raise Elly’s baby on 
their own. 


Continued on page 19 
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by Diane Kadzis 


THE RINGLING BROS. AND 
BARNUM & BAILEY CIRCUS. At the 
Boston Garden, through October 23. 


hree years ago it was the “Living 

T Unicorn.” 
This year it’s “King Tusk,” the 
colossal pachyderm the Ringling Bros. 
Circus has dubbed “the largest land 


Luring you away from your television set 


Send the clowns 
Ringling Bros. blooms in the Garden 


mammal on the face of the earth.” 

And next year it will be “Tahar,” the 
wily, not to mention courageous, al- 
ligator hypnotist. 

Never mind that the unicorn was a 
deformed goat. Or that King Tusk is in 
fact named Tommy and hails from Can- 
ton, Ohio. Or that Tahar bears a marked 
resemblance to that swami of the 


soap suds, Mr. Clean. We're talking 
circus, so you'd do well to remember P.T. 
Barnum’s dictum: “There’s a sucker born 
every minute.” 

Of course, getting suckered — and 
enjoying it — is what the circus and 
much of entertainment is all about. 
(New-Vaudeville magicians Penn & 
Teller, now appearing at the Colonial, 
explain their illusions to the audience 
before each stunt. And they do so with 
stunning results.) The unicorn, the 
elephant, and the hypnotist are all what 
the circus pros call a hook, something 
they hope will lure record-breaking 
crowds under the proverbial big top. And 
even in these jaded, multi-media days, 
the hook still works. After all, the 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey 
circus is now in its 117th year, as a multi- 
million-dollar production that plays 
before more than 11 million people in 88 
cities each year, making it the single 
biggest and most popular form of enter- 
tainment in the country. Well, almost . . . 

Since the mid ‘50s, when the late 

‘ producer Irvin Feld brought the show out 
from under the big top and into indoor 
arenas like the Boston Garden, the circus 
has grown from one show staffed by 
1200 performers and circus hands to 
three shows and 3000 performers and 
circus hands. All the dangerous, glitzy, 
bizarre spectacles that you expect from 
“The Greatest Show on Earth” are 
dished out in the latest version produced 
by Kenneth (‘Son of”) Feld. Trapeze 
artists the Soaring Stars fly from the 
carefully rigged rafters of the Garden, 


Performance 


incorporating something called a Russian 
swing into their death-defying act, so 
that vertical as well as horizontal moves 
are possible. The Tokaji, nine Hungarian 
masters of the teeterboard, whip through 
their classic routine like well-aimed 
human cannonballs. And of course, 
tigers roar to attention at the command of 
trainer Gunther Gebel-Williams. 

Contemporary art forms co-exist 
beside circus staples. Break dancers have 
been recruited from the streets of New 
York City. Evel Knievel heir Mercury 
Morgan elevates the California trend of 
freestyle biking to new heights by 
blasting off from a 40-foot ramp and 
hurdling five, yes five, elephants. “The 
vision is like the one in E.T., with the kid 
flying in the air on a bike. You can walk 
away from our show with that image 
frozen in your mind,” says Feld. 

Two versions of the circus tour the 
United States — the red and the blue 
units. Each operates on such a massive 
scale that it must sell 80,000 tickets every 

- week just to break even. Which, accord- 
ing to those in the entertainment in- 
dustry, they do with ease. The unit now 
playing Boston is the red, which boasts 
81 animals, $3 million worth of costumes, 
and 350 staff members and performers 
who travel on a 44-car train. Next year, 
the blue unit will visit, with an entirely 


different line-up. Earlier this year, in 
Japan, Feld launched a gold unit under a 
7000-seat big-top tent. 

According to Larry Moulter, president 
of the Boston Garden, Ringling domi- 
nates its market, despite competition 
from other shows like the Moscow 
Circus and the Montreal-based Cirque 
du Soleil. That's partly because no other 
circus matches its three-ring extrava- 
ganza — a tradition that is, ahem, as 
American as apple pie, according to 
Moulter. 


The commercial vigor of the circus 


depends on its ability to meet the 
demands of modern audiences without 
compromising its traditional flavor. 
Which is exactly what Ringling has 
accomplished. Credit goes to Feld, whose 
Washington-based company also 
produces two-Disney-themed ice shows, 
the Las Vegas magic act Siegfried and 
Roy, and musicals, including Satchmo. 

Name and reputation are the circus’s 
greatest assets, says Feld. They are also 
its worst enemy. The show has traveled 
the country for so long, people take it for 
granted. If you miss it one year, you 
know it will return the next. That means 
Feld must produce a main attraction 
(that’s right, a hook), something that will 
lure you away from your television sets. 

Performance director Philip Anthony 
Giordano Jr. attributes Ringling’s knack 
for juggling the old and the new to 
genetic continuity. Many of the artists 
were raised by parents who performed 
under the old canvas big top. Although 
the circus enlists performers from vir- 
tually all corners of the world, those 
reared in its own backyard acquire skills 
at an early age. Case in point: contor- 
tionist Rudolph Delmonte. The things 
that Delmonte does to his lean body, as if 
it were a boneless freak of nature, have 
been made possible by 11 years of 
practice. Giordano points out that 
Delmonte’s mother, Anna, began mold- 
ing her son into shape at age eight. 

Ringling also. preserves and advances 
perhaps the most sacred form of 
nostalgia at its Clown College in Venice, 
Florida, where the circus is head- 
quartered. The curriculum at .“the 
world’s first and only professional in- 
stitute of higher hilarity” combines prac- 
tical’ training (juggling, wire-walking, 
stilt-walking) with theoretical training 
(make-up design, character develop- 
ment, gag development). 

Peter Bufano, a 20-year-old native of 
Tewksbury, has traveled with the red 
unit as a clown for two years. As he 
describes it, Clown College — itself 20 
years old — is not all fun and games; it’s 
highly competitive. Enrollment is limited 
to 50 students for one 10-week session 
each fall, and make-or-break auditions 
are held to determine who graduates to 
professional funny men. Gags run the 
gamut of classic (a burning firehouse 
routine) to novel (a spoof on the 
Ghostbusters). Says Bufano, “That's one 
of the skills of this art form: to do your 
funny business and do it big enough for 
everyone to see, even the folks up in the 
rafters.” 


by David Bonetti 


he prospect of Boston-based 

{ artists can be viewed along a Starn 
Twin divide. The lot of talented 
pre-Starn artists was to rise to the top 
locally — major Newbury Street-gallery 
representation, advocacy by local collec- 
tors, inclusion in the ICA’s “Boston 
Now” series — and then to experience 
New York’s indifference to the provincial 
star. In that chauvinistic market you had 
to prove yourself all over again, and you 
had to start at the bottom. In SoHo, 
“Boston Now” meant less than nothing. 
The post-Starn climate is decidedly 
warmer. Boston is perceived as a changed 
city, one where young people straight out 
of art school can become stars, selling 


Art 


photographs at Leo Castelli’s for a 
quarter of a million dollars. To be sure, 
Boston is a changed city, but its art 
schools always turned out talented 
young people — Neil Jenney, Brice 
Marden, Pat Steir, Jackie Winsor, William 


On and off the Street 


Peacock at Segal, Ortins at Stavaridis 


Wegman among them in recent years. 
They just had to relocate to New York to 
receive any attention. Now — for the 
moment — you can stay right here, and 
the art world will, if not exactly beat a 
path to your door, at least take a minute 
to review your slides. A couple of shows 
of Boston’s rising stars are well worth 
catching, especially since they may take 
off Starn-like into the stratosphere, never 
to be caught again. 

Cliff Peacock is the regional winner of 
this year’s Awards in the Visual Arts 
(AVA). The North Carolina-ad- 
ministered program divides the country 
into 10 areas whose sizes are based on 
artist population (New England plus 
upstate New York is Area 1), solicits 
artist-nominees from 100 nominators, 
and assembles a distinguished jury to 
choose the winners. The program has 
emerged as one of the best barometers of 
artmaking in its current ‘“‘stylistic 
plenitude” — to use the term coined by 
Donald Kuspit, one of this year’s jurors. 
And this year’s 10 prize winners are the 
strongest group of its seven-year ex- 
istence. Peacock is a champion of sorts in 


prize winning, having previously re- 
ceived three National Endowment for 
the Arts grants, two Massachusetts 
Artists Fellowships, and the ICA-ad- 
ministered Engelhard Award. These 
awards have nothing to do with luck; he 
is a damned good painter. If you want to 
see his latest, get to the Thomas Segal 
Gallery before October 29. 

Peacock studied at BU under the 
tutelage of Philip Guston. In his late 
years, having transformed his painting 
from a personalized version of Abstract 
Expressionism to an equally personal 
synthesis of painterliness and cartoon- 
like drawing and imagery, Guston was 
dropped by his fickle supporters and had 
to return to teaching to make his living. 
His BU stint was the stuff of legend, and 
he imbued the students who could 
endure his stern and uncompromising 
teaching with a sense of ethics firmly 
rooted in the existentialism so crucial to 
the art of the late 1940s. 

In the AVA catalogue, Kuspit writes 
that “there is an air of desperate quietism 
to Peacock’s images, which have the look 
of spontaneously appearing in memory, 
and about to fade back into oblivion.” 
Those images — free-floating heads, 
hands, and beasts — are caught in a state 
of becoming that correlates with 
Peacock’s own state of becoming during 
the process of painting. He remains true 
to the Abstract Expressionist belief that 
painting is a means of self-discovery and 


that the artist approaches each painting 
experience without preconceptions. His 
work reminds me of Mark Rothko’s 1947 
statement about his own early painting: 
“For me the great achievement of the 
centuries in which the artist accepted the 
probable and familiar as his subjects 
were the pictures of a single human 
figure — alone in a moment of utter 
immobility.” Peacock’s figurative paint- 
ing also connects with traditions predat- 
ing Abstract Expressionism — specifi- 
cally the late paintings of Goya. 

In the current exhibition, Peacock’s 
most Goya-esque work, the large canvas 
Pray, is of a single figure, a hulking, 
hunchbacked nude, caught in a moment 
of utter immobility. This barely human 
giant clasps his hands as if in prayer and 
bends in a half-bow, evincing faith in a 
higher being capable of bestowing grace. 
The ground out of which he emerges is 
dark, nearly black, and the image is 
created in a flurry of terra cotta, orange, 
ivory, blue-green, brown, gray, anc pink 
strokes that appear almost casuai and 
undirected. But look closely at the 
figure’s face. In the apparent chaos of his 
method, Peacock has pulled out a profile 
of a nose and an eye socket that is as 
precisely rendered as any old-master 
portrait. 

The figure in the large untitled canvas 
on the show's announcertient card is 
uncharacteristically grounded in a land- 
scape that slopes away on both edges, 
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Barr exam 


Roseanne makes the grade 


by Robin Dougherty 
n her stand-up act, porcine come- 
I dienne Roseanne Barr frequently 
refers to herself as a “domestic 
goddess.” In Roseanne, her new half- 
hour sit-com for ABC (premiering Octo- 
ber 18 at 8:30 p.m. on Channel 5), it’s as 
though she were the poor kid in the 
pantheon. Actually, Barr plays a blue- 
collar factory worker, mother, and wife 
who happens to serve up sarcasm with 
the talent of .. . a stand-up comic. 
Dressed-to-swill Roseanne lives with 
husband Dan (played by True Stories’ 
John Goodman) in a modest house, with 


Television 


a backed-up sink and a low-budget 
pantry. But Dan’s so lovable, such a good 
provider (well, good enough), that Rose- 
anne’s co-workers at the plastics factory 
want one just like him. The couple have 
three smart-assed, no-neck monsters, 
none of whom talks back for long — their 
loudmouthed, wickedly funny mother is 
usually one step ahead. “Ma-ahmmmm,” 
wails the oldest daughter, “where’s my 
history book?” “I sold it,” Roseanne 
replies. 

It’s hard to invest all hope in a series 
after seeing just the pilot, but my heart is 
going to be broken if this show doesn’t 
live up to its promise. That's because 
Roseanne is more than a cartoon — it’s 
about people who are conspicuously 
absent from televisionland, lower- 
middle-class folks whose lives are as 
clogged up as Roseanne’s sink. Roseanne 
and Dan dress in last year’s sweatshirts 
and are about as likely to diet as fly to the 


moon. Their furniture is from Sears, and 
they have pictures of marlins on their 
kitchen wall. But Roseanne and Dan are 
fat and they’re sexy. They’re whiny and 
they're lovable. 

The network is plugging Roseanne as a 
“female Ralph Kramden.” And in one 
sense that’s right (though, unlike Ralph, 
Roseanne knows she’s funny). What's 
remarkable is that Barr does Alice, as 
well. But when she speaks with Alice 
Kramden’s voice, it’s not just to dram 
some sense into a self-centered husband. 
(When Dan says, of course he can do the 
dishes, he’s done them before, ‘’Thurs- 
day at 6:45,” Roseanne quips, ‘Yeah, in 
1971.”) It’s to drum some sense into the 
whole male world. She's trying to show 
men what a woman’s life, and point of 
view, is like. And she does it with 
subversive humor. Her boss, not wanting 
to let Roseanne off an hour early so she 
can go to a parent-teacher conference, 
explains that the whole company is a 
team. Everyone has to do his part, he 
chants. The fullbacks are just as impor- 
tant as the guards. Roseanne’s eyes go 
‘into the blank stare every woman will 
recognize. That is, until she comes back 
with “Oh, you mean it’s like a quilting 
bee, where everybody's square is just as 
important as everybody else’s?” 

Barr’s knack for intelligent sarcasm — 
and her trademark whine — steer this 
show. Her Roseanne is the mother-and- 
wife-as-clown, a character doing an 
impossible life sentence. (Anthems like 
“Oh, I'll do it. It’s easier.” do battle with 
“I have to work eight hours and then 
come home and put in another eight 
hours.”) But she’s not alone here. She’s 
helped out by the delightful John Good- 


man (the creators had the good sense to 
cast someone who’s larger than Barr), 
who’s reprising a version of his trade- 
mark lovable redneck. Gifted with the 
timing to pitch to Barr, he’s one of the 
most soulful comic actors around. 

* 

In case you missed the late-night 
version of last week’s vice-presidential 
debate exchange between Bentsen and 
Quayle, it went something like this: 

David Letterman: “Age is not what is 
important, it’s experience, and I have as 
much experience as many people who 
are older than I am.” 

_ Paul Schafer: “I know what you're 
getting at, Mr. Letterman, and let me tell 
you something, I know Johnny Carson, 


I've watched Johnny Carson, and you are 
no Johnny Carson.” 
* *” * 

Kudos to Channel 2 for instituting 
something called “poetry breaks.” De- 
scribed as a series of 30-second-to-two- 
minute spots featuring internationally 
known, living poets reading from their 
works, they'll show up between regular- 
ly scheduled late-evening programs this 
month. Expect to see Seamus Heaney in 
a Harvard library, Sharon Olds on 
Martha’s Vineyard, Allen Ginsberg on a 
Manhattan rooftop, Robert Bly in his 
Minnesota cabin, and Galway Kinnell at 
his Vermont farm. 

* * 


RIP: Frank’s Place. 0 


_by Benjamin Svetkey 


44 e interrupt tonight’s re- 
W scheduled pro- 


gramming to bring you the 


Does Dallas...” 

Well, no, of course not — but this fall’s 
TV season could turn out to be one of the 
most uncensored ever. Last month both 
NBC and CBS announced plans for the 
liberalization of their “standards-and- 
practices” policies, and ABC is expected 
to follow suit shortly. Dozens of network 


to call themselves — are being handed 


permissiveness is now being quietly 


network-television premiere of Debbie 


censors — or “monitors,” as they prefer. 


the pink slip, and a new spirit of 


Bleeping out the bleeps 


encouraged. “Suddenly we've been 
given a license to do things we’ve never 
been allowed to do in the past,” says 
Robert Morton, producer of Late Night 
with David Letterman. “It's really won- 
derful — the network has never been so 
supportive before.” 

This new television glasnost’ is most 
visible at NBC, which last month com- 
pletely scrapped its old standards-and- 
practices department. Instead, the 
network now asks that producers of 
individual shows police themselves, 
making their own interpretations of 
network guidelines. “We'll still be main- 
taining the same high staridard of taste 


and decency,” explains Alan Greson, 
NBC’s vice-president of program market- 
ing and administration. “But we've deci- 
ded to pay greater attention to the 
opinions of the program producers. We 
are no longer going to employ a large 
staff of people to second-guess what the 
producers are doing.” 

CBS hasn’t yet officially dismantled its 
standards-and-practices division, but the 
network has made some drastic cuts. 
Only about 30 full-time censors remain 
on duty, down from a high of 80 just a 
few years ago. ABC won't disclose the 
number of its full-time censors, but a 
downsizing is considered imminent. 
“The matter is under constant consider- 
ation,” as one ABC spokesperson put it. 

Exactly why the networks have sud- 
denly decided to soften their censorship 
positions is the subject of some dispute. 
Off the record, TV insiders say the 


decision was at least partly a reaction to 
slipping network ratings and competition 
from the spicier cable channels, On the 
record, network executives insist their 
motives were strictly managerial. ‘Like 
every other company, NBC is looking to 
do its business better,” says Greson. 
“This was a streamlining measure. It 
made more economic sense to do things 
this way.” 

Whatever the reason for the change, 
the results are already beginning to show 
up on the air. “I'll give you an excellent 
example,” offers Late Night’s Morton. 
“Last week we had a guest on the show 
say the words ‘Pain in the ass.’ A month 
ago the censors would have bleeped that 
out. They've bleeped out a lot of things 
like that — there was a time when we 
couldn't say the word ‘suck,’ either. But 
last week the guest said, ‘Pain in the ass.’ 
And it didn’t get bleeped.” O 


revealing the curve of an orange earth, 
rendering the rough beast that stands so 
stolidly to be a monster of gigantic 
proportions, a modern Colossus. This 
pug-ugly creature, whipped into shape 
by a frenzy of paint strokes of terra cotta, 
brown, egg-yolk yellow, blue, orange, 
even mauve, has four swollen teats 
hanging from its slack belly. It also 
stands in frozen immobility, but it looks 
as sullen and cruel as the figure in Pray 
does gentle, and its stasis seems but a 
momentary rest on its long slouch 
toward Bethlehem. As always, Peacock’s 
paintings are neither for the faint- 
hearted nor for those in search of the 
latest fad, but they repay close attention 
many times over. 

David Ortins stole the show at the 
ICA’s 1986 “Boston Now” exhibition 
with his small geometric abstractions, 
and he has emerged since then as the 
most interesting and substantial new 
painter in town. Ortins’s new work at the 
Stavaridis Gallery (through October 29) 
reveals a continuing interest in the 
modernist language of abstraction, but 
he has expanded his repertoire of 
materials to include corrugated 


‘ cardboard washed over with melted 


beeswax, as well as the oil on canvas and 
thick, painted beeswax on canvas of his 
earlier works. 

Ortins bases his images in emblematic 
forms, and in his latest works he has also 
begun an investigation of planes inter- 


secting at diagonals, an idea reminiscent 
of the Russian Constructivism that 
flourished early in this century. At the 
moment there is a great interest in all 
things Soviet. The apparently rootless 
geometric works of early Soviet painters 
were actually based in the age-old icon 


Cliff Peacock, Untitled, at Thomas Segal 


tradition, and Ortins’s small and intense 


and double crosses carry explicit con- 
notations; but even less overtly referen- 
tial forms — for instance, a triangle that 
appears to pivot on the lower edge of the 
picture and recede into the vague but 
limitless depth of the ground — function 
as emblems. 

Ortins brings a miniaturist’s touch to 
his small surfaces. In the wax-grounded 
works (in which he applies a quarter- 
inch layer of bleached beeswax over a 
white gesso’d canvas), he applies blue- 
‘black oil paint with a tiny palette knife, 
creating a plastered look and mitigating 
the machinelike precision that is the 
death of much geometric painting. The 
clean wax passages also bear traces of 
paint he has applied and wiped off. The 
result looks old, a relic perhaps from the 
second decade of this century, hidden in 
a Moscow attic since the days of Stalin 
and only recently brought to light for a 
Sotheby’s auction. The works on 
cardboard have an even more ancient 
look. The melted wax Ortins washes 
across the surface and then removes with 
.a heat gun stains the cardboard with an 
atmospheric field effect, which makes 
the ground appear to be aged striped 


per. 
Of all the modernist vocabularies, 


paintings function, like theirs, as icons 
for a modern age with a non-specific and 
abstract spirituality. In his new works, 


Ortins favors more dramatically 
emblematic signs than Re has in the past, 
and six- and eight-pointed stars, crosses, 


geometric abstraction has been the most 
vulnerable to postmodernist charges of 


~ being played out. In his lively new 


works, Ortins proves it is a tradition still 
open to the inventive artist. 0 


LL 
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Brecker is the people’s choice 


by Bob Blumenthal 


JIM SHEA 


Michael Brecker: a balance of hard blowing and hardware 


to Michael Brecker as “The 

People’s Choice.” In August of ‘87, 
down beat published its annual Critics’ 
Poll; and Brecker, who in a career nearly 
two decades old had made hundreds of 
recorded appearances, did not amass 
enough votes to merit listing in either the 
“established” or the “deserving wider 
recognition” category for tenor-sax play- 
ers. This irked several fans, one of whom 
was moved to write that Brecker was not 
only the greatest but the most influential 
living tenor player. Sure enough, when 
the readers got a chance to vote, four 
months later, Brecker took the tenor-sax 
crown, the best-album crown, and came 
close enough in the “musician of the 
year” ranks that he just missed a hat 


F or the past year, I’ve been referring 


trick. 

This triumph of popular taste over 
“informed opinion,” which was con- 
firmed in the polls of Jazziz and other 
magazines, only points up how supposed 
experts also need cues from the media. 
Yes, Brecker had been around, and in fact 
had long been a favorite example of “a 
fusion guy who can really play”; but he 
had never established a commercial 
presence of his own. For more than a 
decade, he was linked with his older, 
trumpet-playing brother Randy — first in 
the early jazz-rock band Dreams, later in 
Dreams alumnus Billy Cobham’s group, 
and finally in their own Brecker Brothers 
band and the jointly owned nightclub 
Seventh Avenue South. More recently, 
the saxophonist worked in Steps Ahead, 


a cooperative group where the tone 
tended to be set by the writing of 
members Mike Mainieri and Don 
Grolnick. 

Brecker was approaching 40 when an 
album bearing his name was finally 
released by MCA/Impulse last May — 
just after the Critics’ Poll deadline had 
passed. But the balance of hard blowing 
and hardware on Michael Brecker, and 
its canny mix of acoustic heavies (Charlie 
Haden, Jack DeJohnette) and _ the 
technologically flexible (Pat Metheny, 
Kenny Kirkland, and the leader on EWI 
— electronic wind instrument — as well 
as tenor) captured a revealing late-’80s 
notion of jazz that is both progressive 
and emotionally rugged. Tastemakers 
are no longer asleep on Brecker, who 
shared seventh place with Dexter 
Gordon among established tenors in the 
‘88 Critics’ Poll. More important, this 
new-found success has allowed Brecker 
to form and maintain a quintet for those 
periods when he isn’t off playing fea- 
tured guest soloist with the likes of 
Herbie Hancock. 

His band played one of its first 
engagements at Berklee shortly after the 
release of the first album; its return on 
October 7 came on the heels of the 


‘sequel, Don't Try This at Home 


(MCA/Impulse), a program of shifting 
personnel that matches quintet members 
Mike Stern (guitar), Joey Calderazzo 
(piano), Jeff Andrews (electric bass), and 
Adam Nussbaum (drums) with several 
visiting luminaries (Hancock, Haden, 
DeJohnette, Peter Erskine). The live 
performance employed material from 
both albums, and like the recordings, it 
illustrated why some venerate Brecker’s 
achievement as innovation. John Col- 
trane is Brecker’s primary model; but 
Brecker has cleaned and polished Col- 
trane’s approach in much the same way 
Benny Goodman's band removed the 
rough edges from Fletcher Henderson’s 
arrangements. Each arpeggiated con- 
volution, each tortured jump in register 
has been recast in a sound that is hard 
but true, and an attack that is rhythmical- 
ly accurate. When Brecker’s tone cracks, 
on such modal workouts as “Itsbynne 
Reel” and “Chime This,” it’s supposed to 
crack; when the serpentine scales turn to 
guttural repetitions, they are no less 
uniform for being fever-pitched. 


The sense of probing in Coltrane’s 
music, where strain and tension promise 
and lead to sounds previously unheard, 
is absent in Brecker’s more precision- 
tooled approach. Give him his due, 
though: he blows with great energy and 
assurance during Don’t Try This, and 
when the material wanders from the 
static harmonies of vamp pieces (as on 
the “I Got Rhythm” derivative 
“Suspone”), he slows down and offers 
ideas with more defined melodic con- 
tours. Brecker is particularly emotional 
on the album’s dark ballad “Scriabin,” 
and he strings his more hortatory notions 
on and off the rhythmic suspensions of 
“Chime This” in convincing fashion. At 
Berklee, where those pieces were 
presented in medley form and solo 
honors went to Calderazzo’s romantic- 
with-a-twinkle piano, the jaw-dropping 
tenor exhibition came on the standard 
“My One and Only Love.” Brecker’s 


unaccompanied opening chorus was a 
perfectly modulated arc, with the twist- 
ing yet decidedly restrained cast of the 
initial bars expanding to open-throated 
R&B tugging at the bridge before subsid- 

ing to the original, more muted thrust. 
Beyond his own playing, the elec- 
tric/acoustic détente of Brecker’s band 
also gives a contemporary spin to the 
Coltranisms, a refinement of what an old 
Brecker Brothers album referred to as 
heavy-metal bebop. Jeff Andrews, whose 
electric bass is capable of respectable 
walking lines when not thumping out 
repetitive figures, helps greatly in main- 
taining the stylistic equilibrium; but the 
critical difference is made by guitarist 
Mike Stern. A far more organized and 
finished player than in his days with 
Miles Davis, he is indicative of those 
technically sharp but stylistically in- 
discriminate younger guitarists who 
cram jazz, blues, and power-rock notions 
into the same solo. Stern’s own Atlantic 
albums still rely too much on highly 
amplified assaults, but in Brecker’s band 
his unabashed episodes provide a fusion 
strain that balances the leader’s more 
Continued on page 20 


Go-for-broke Gustav 


Has Leonard Bernstein gotten the measure of Mahler? 


by Jeffrey Gantz 


come, Leonard Bernstein can take a 

lot of the credit. Back in the ‘60s, he 
made the masses aware of just how 
modern and accessible Mahler is, under- 
lining the composer's quest after God, his 
constant doubts and mood swings, his 
neurotic intensity (Bernstein’s “Death 
March” opening movement of the Sixth 
Symphony can leave even metal mavens 
in shock), his use of non-classical instru- 
ments (xylophone and _ tambourine, 
guitar and mandolin, sleigh bells and 
cow bells and church bells). Lenny was 
the conductor who put Gustav on the 
map; and his New York Philharmonic 
cycle of symphony recordings for Col- 
umbia was the one by which other cycles 
were measured. 

Now, at 70, he’s in the midst of a new 
Mahler set, for Deutsche Grammophon. 
Symphonies 7 and 9 appeared last year; 
2, 4, and 5 have just been added to the 
list. The sound is, as you’d expect, much 
improved. Orchestral performance is too 
(these three were done with the New 
York Philharmonic, the Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw, and the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic respectively). But the compe- 
tition has gotten a lot tougher in the 
last 20 years: there are cycles by Georg 
Solti and James Levine and Klaus Tenn- 
stedt and Claudio Abbado and Lorin 
Maazel, with Giuseppe Sinopoli and 
Riccardo Chailly and Bernard Haitink to 
come. So is this the Mahler cycle of the 
future? 

Bernstein obviously means it to be: 
he’s made these performances larger 
than life. Whereas his older readings 
underlined the demonic Mahler, the 
new ones give us a heroic Mahler cut 
down by cruel Fate. On the whole, this 
is an improvement. Those older readings 
gave short shrift to Mahler’s lyric*voice; 
hard-driven, they too often forgot that 
passion is more than speed, that it’s 
created by weight and kinetic energy as 
well. The new interpretations give the 


I f Gustav Mahler’s time has indeed 
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Leonard Bernstein: focusing your attention on Mahler? 


composer room to stretch out and reflect 
and breathe. 

But sometimes too much room. If 
Mahler is a composer of big emotions, 
he’s also one of precise gestures: his 
overmarked scores betray an obsession 
with getting every phrase, every sigh, just 
right. Bernstein has never commanded 
the kind of conducting nuance that can 
take a middle-of-the-road tempo and 


make it an adventure; yet that’s what the - 


great Mahler interpreters — Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, Jascha Horenstein, Bruno 
Walter, John Barbirolli, Otto Klemperer, 
Tennstedt, Ben Zander — have been 
able to do. Even at their most eccentric, 
they focus your attention on Mahler, not 
on themselves. Bernstein focuses your 
attention on his understanding of 
Mahler. This is not entirely a bad thing: 
his understanding has grown out of years 


of study and empathy. But it’s not the 
same as a direct experience of the music. 
You can hear the difference in the 
funeral marches that start off Nos. 2 and 
5. They sob their way to the cemetery; 
every step is self-conscious agony. In 
each case, Bernstein sets a measured 
tempo for the main theme and then has 
to go still slower when he reaches the 
lyrical second subject, with the result that 
the musical line falls apart. The second- 
movement minuet of No. 2 is laden with 
so many fussy details, it can barely lift its 
feet; the ““Urlicht” song movement is so 
labored, you don’t believe Christa 
Ludwig will ever get to Heaven (Barbara 
Hendricks is the other soloist). — 
Bernstein likewise takes the closing 
pages of No. 2 slower than anyone has 
ever dared. They at least benefit from 
receiving their full apocalyptic majesty 


— this symphony isn’t called Resurrec- 
tion for nothing. Yet they also forfeit 
their spontaneity to this conductor's de- 
termination to let us know just how 
precious every note is to him. Every note 
of Mahler is precious, of course, just as 
every word of Shakespeare is — but that 
doesn’t mean that either should get the 
Mr. Rogers treatment. 

’ The smaller-scaled Fourth Symphony 
gets more natural handling. The first 
movement is easy-going and full of 
characteristic Mahlerian burbling from 
the winds; the second is well played 
without ever becoming special. But the 
20-minute Poco Adagio, the centerpiece 
of this work, sounds restless instead of 


Classical 


“ruhevoll” — the unearthly calm that 
Mahler was looking for (and that many 
conductors have found) is nowhere in 
evidence. And the finale is a disaster. For 
the usual soprano Bernstein substitutes 
Helmut Wittek, a chorister from the 
Télzer Boy Choir. In theory this isn’t a 
bad idea: the song, “Das himmlische 
Leben,” is a child’s view of Heaven, after 
all. But Wittek sounds strangled, as if he 
hadn't breath enough to get the notes 
out, and his phrasing goes down the 
drain. 

Certainly these are readings to hear. 
And if a breast-beating, pulling-out 
every-emotional-stop Mahler is your 
kind of composer, then Bernstein is your 
kind of conductor. Otherwise, I can’t 
recommend these new versions to any 
but collectors — there are simply too 
many recordings that capture Mahler's 
unique chiaroscuro of sarcasm and song 
without stretching the score out of shape. 
For starters (and he’s a-good place to 
start), Tennstedt (EMI/Angel, on CD) 
delivers all of Bernstein’s emotion 
without sacrificing Mahlers singing line. 
There’s also Maazel’s sigyy and creamy 
Second and Fourth (Cajumbia, CD), 
Klemperer’s Old Testament Second 
(EMI/Angel), George patrician 
Fourth (Columbia, CP), Barbirofli’s 
noble (and budget-priced) Fifth 
(EMI/Angel, CD). 0 
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Right her alley 


Joan Jett really does love R&R 


by Jimmy Guterman 


JOAN JETT AND THE BLACK- 
HEARTS. Opening for Robert Plant at 
the Centrum in Worcester, October 16. 


oan Jett keeps confounding the music 

industry by not turning into a joke. 

From 1975 to ‘78, the guitarist and 

singer served a rough-and-tumble 
apprenticeship with Kim Fowley’s con- 
cocted bad girls the Runaways. So she 
had her chance to become pathetic early 
on, but she jumped ship when Fowley’s 
whole willing-jailbait exploitation be- 
came too threadbare. 

Her raunchy 1981 solo debut, Bad 
Reputation, was rejected by every major 
US label. She put it out herself, but even 
after her brazen cover of the Arrows’ “I 
Love Rock ‘n’ Roll” went to number one, 
in 1982, she and it were widely regarded 
as novelties. Initiates of the CBGB’s scene 
often cast her as a fringe figure made 
obsolete by Blondie and the Sex Pistols. 
Who is this thin girl in black leather, and 
what's she doing playing this jagged 
glitter punk? Wait a minute: she can be 
the hard-rock gal. Sings nasty, looks 
cute, but of no consequence. File her next 
to the new Scorpions record. 

She gets no respect, but she per- 
severes. Although Jett hasn’t managed to 
repeat the waves raised by “I Love Rock 
‘n’ Roll,” she and her terse, flexible band, 
the Blackhearts, have plowed through 
the ‘80s with a series of consistent, cocky 
records. Album (1983) was a bracing 
“We've finally hit the big time, so fuck all 
of you who put us down” gesture (“Fake 
Friends” was a typical song), and the 
following year's Glorious Results of a 
Misspent Youth was a tour de force that 
pulled unlikely sources — Gary U.S. 
Bonds for a blowout “New Orleans,” for 
instance — into Jett’s glam-punk swirl, 
her guitar and Ricky Byrd’s piling on top 
of anthemic drum thomps to lift each 
song to a heaven Gary Glitter could 
never imagine. (Byrd and Jett are now the 
only remaining members of the “I Love 
Rock ‘n’ Roll” Blackhearts.) The most 
\barbed tune on Glorious Results was a 
recasting of her showpiece with the 
Runaways, the self-explanatory “Cherry 
Bomb.” There Jett looked back at her past 
with a defiant scowl and dealt with it the 
best way hard rock can: she blew it up. 

Jett’s only real misstep was 1986's 
Good Music, which offered some strong 
covers (notably Jonathan Richman’s 
“Roadrunner”) but remained aimless on 
the originals; you worried that her career 
was turning into just another job. But 
even then she was saved. At about the 
same time Good Music came out, she 
starred in Light of Day and delivered an 
irrepressible, hardheaded performance 
of the Bruce Springsteen road tune that 
gave the movie its title. 


She’s brought that same intelligence to 
her recent Up Your Alley (Blackheart). 
With the dip of Good Music and the 
financial bust of Light of Day, Jett, now 
28 or 30 depending on which press 
release you believe, could easily have 
turned away from raunch rock in the 
name of “artistic growth.” But her 
disappointments appear to have sent her 
in the opposite direction, straight into the 
heart of hard rock. There’s considerable 
competition around — everyone from 
Guns n’ Roses to the Godfathers has 
coughed up screaming, effective records. 
But Jett’s determination (not to mention a 


Music 


small army of sympathetic session play- 
ers, including Mick Taylor and the 
Uptown Horns) has helped her to put out 
a manifesto for her Bad Reputation 
Nation, a scorcher that stands with 
Glorious Results as one of her latter-day 
twin peaks. 

And Jett’s audience has responded. “I 
Hate Myself for Loving You,” the 
trenchant, pissed-off initial track on Up 
Your Alley, is her first Billboard Top 10 
single since “I Love Rock ‘n’ Roll” and 
one of her most defiant mid-tempo rave- 
ups ever. Drums and guitars collide again 
and again, with Jett’s scratchy shouts 
separating them so they can snatch a 
breath. The song’s story is nothing new: a 
rehash of love-is-pain and yer-a-bastid 
clichés. Yet Jett invests it with chunks of 


anger (“I wanna see you beg/Then say’ 


‘Forget it’ just for- spite”) countered by 
wry invites (“You just don’t know what 
you were missing last night”) that shoot 
vitality into the ambivalence of the title 
phrase. Byrd’s leads chew through the 
arrangement and spit out what's left. 
And Jett’s voice picks up heft as the 
number progresses: she may hate herself 


.for loving him, but she loves the song 


just as much — maybe even more. 

She sounds every bit as insouciant 
when she needs to in more standard 
rockers like “Little Liar’ and “Just like in 
the Movies,” which could be standard 
boring Bon Jovi rockers were-it not for 
the occasional outburst from Byrd or Jett. 
On Up Your Alley the pair are unwilling 
to let any moment turn complacent. The 
rhythm section — session drummer 
Thommy Price and ex-Utopia (go figure) 
bassist Kasim Sulton — are sometimes 
too fussy for the good of some songs, but 
all 10 tracks here are in Jett’s and Byrd’s 
sway. 

As befits a performer whose revealing 
covers sound like prized possessions (on 
Bad Reputation, she sang Lesley Gore’s 
“You Don’t Own Me” as if she’d been 


Joan Jett: plowing through the ‘80s with consistent, cocky records 


waiting to spring it on us since she was a 
kid), Up Your Alley pivots on a pair of 
fireball choices. She puts out a sly 
double-time tear through Chuck Berry’s 
1969 hippie-culture commentary 
“Tulane,” the song on which the aging 
teen-life master regained his powers; 
careering through the occasionally 
mildewed lyrics (been in a head shop 
lately?), she brings Berry’s wise riffs into 
a heavy-rock setting with a skill and an 
ease those old poots in Foghat would 
certainly envy. 

As right as “Tulane” is, the surprise 
champion of Up Your Alley is a pummel- 
ing take of the Stooges’ proto-punk “I 
Wanna Be Your Dog.” As she over- 
enunciates each syllable to make sure we 
get her point, Jett grabs the song by the 
throat, throttles it, kicks it around to 
make sure it’s gone, and then makes it 


bark her way. Sung by Iggy Pop with 
the Stooges on their first record, the 
number is both a leer and a tale of sex- 
ual degradation: a grand wallow in rejec- 
tion of peace ‘n’ love. 

For Jett, selecting “I Wanna Be Your 
Dog” is part of the statement she wants 
to make: it affirms her solidarity with 
the farthest fastness of rock-and-roll 
iconoclasm. And she adds a certain 
touch of steely cool. When she sings 
about standing face to face, she’s anti- 
cipating a slug, not a kiss. She keeps the 
mood scary, the predicament dark, the 
decision about what happens next hers 
and hers alone. On “I Wanna Be Your 
Dog,” a great, underrated rocker takes 
on a virulent punk classic, ostensibly too 
simple to cover, and rips it off from its 
originator. And that’s no job for a joke, 
not at all. 0 


Photographic memories 
The sound artistry of “Around Sound” 


by Kris Fell 
44 round Sound,” an ambitious 
A collection of more than 100 
music-related photographs 
curated by local photographer Katy Lyle, 
will be opening at the Photographic 
Resource Center on Friday, October 21. 
The exhibition is a gust of fresh air for 
anyone tired of today’s quickie, as- 
sembly-line concert shots, subject to final 
approval by the band’s management and 
cranked out by a photographer during 
the first two songs of interchangeable 
arena concerts. These are individual 
labors of love created by professional 
photographers immersed in their respec- 
tive music scenes. The performers range 
from Clifton Chenier to Clan of Xymox, 
Elvis to Einsturzende Neubauten, 
Thelonious Monk to Madonna, spanning 
four decades of popular music. 

The earliest are Alfred Wertheimer’s 
incisive depictions of Elvis Presley, taken 
during the first flush of the King’s 
success. Wertheimer spent six months on 
the road with Presley in 1956. His photos 
zero in on the first stirrings of a lonely 
and confused lifestyle that in later years 
would become one of pop’s champion 
self-parodies. Before his body bloated, 


his facial expressions glazed, and the 
famous sneer became affectation, Elvis 
radiated both naiveté and determina- 
tion. Here he is shown confronting a 
horde of frantic female fans; innocently 
engrossed in a comic book on a train, 
looking like a small boy in scuffed white 
bucks and argyle socks; dazedly shaking 
yet another journalist's hand in the 


Cellars 
by starlight 


midst of dressing for The Steve Allen 
Show; curled up in the sleeping com- 
partment of a train with a teddy bear. 
The most recent work at “Around 
Sound” is from Dorothy Low, who is 
fast becoming the pre-eminent photog- 
rapher of the ever-rising rap/hip-hop 
subculture. Her flamboyant color shots 
capture the prideful spirit of the hammy 
homeboys and homegirls — Public En- 


emy, Run-D.M.C., and Salt-n-Pepa — 


Continued on page 22 
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live and on record 


The chop-and-channel man of pop 


DAVID LINDLEY 
AND EL RAYO-X: 
STRANGE DAYS 
DOWN AT THE RANCH 


polyester pants and an ornate ‘70s flower- 

print shirt, David Lindley, an ex-hippie, 
pop-eclectic virtuoso of string instruments, began 
his show with El Rayo-X at the Paradise last 
Friday with the Temptations’ “Papa Was a Rolling 
Stone.” Bearing into the song with giddy organ 
riffs, searching for redemption as much as anguish 
in its bald refrain, the band transformed this 
previously untouchable classic into both a cry of 
disenchantment and a romp of rejuvenation. As 
keyboardist William “Smitty” Smith traded gospel 
wails with bassist Jorge Calderon’s winsome 


D ressed modestly (for him) in neon-red 


verses (“Mama I’m dependin’ on you to tell me the 
truth”), the interpretation flaunted the band’s 
ensemble prowess without violating the intensity 
and depth of sadness embedded in the original. 
When it was over, Lindley stepped to the 
microphone and announced his candidacy for 
president: “When I’m elected,” he pledged, 
“everything's gonna change. We're going back to 
the cheeseburger standard.” 

Like Nick Lowe in a good mood, Lindley is an 
out-of-control chop-and-channel man of pop: he 
chews up standards (this time he reggaefied both 
“Twist and Shout” and “Let the Good Times 
Roll”) and spits them out refurbished as pleasure 
bromides in their own right. As the one who 
chirps the falsetto punchline on Jackson Browne’s 
remake of Maurice and the Zodiac’s 1960 doo-wop 
hit “Stay,” he makes you wish more of his 
wacked-out hilarity had rubbed off on his former 
boss. With a bottomless faith in the virtues of 
reggae and ska’s offbeat uplift and the grunge of 
old blues and R&B, Lindley completely re- 
imagines these evergreens. Unlike Michael 
Doucet, who recently dressed some of the same 
vintage tunes in sterilized Cajun clothing, he 
reshapes the bones under the bodice. 

On his latest, Very Greasy (Elektra), Lindley 
coats Bobby Freeman’s “Do You Wanna Dance?” 
with a renewed sense of possibilities, not mere 
nostalgia or crass boogie expediency. Not that he 
is above being crass when he needs to be: the B- 
movie minor-mode guitar twang he injects in “Do 
You Wanna Dance?” has just the right cornball 
fervor. Switching to teardrop electric mandolin for 
his “Hands like a Man,” he grabs tight onto its 
revolving melodic hook and promptly extends all 
his comic moves into kick-ass hormonal bliss-out. 

Lindley projects so much lovable kookiness that 
any song he sings turns into a platform for his 
personality. When he takes on Warren Zevon’s 
“Werewolves of London” (which became, ap- 
propriately enough, “Werewolves of Boston”), 
you'd swear it was written with Lindley in mind. 
His face has a silly-putty malleability — his 
grimace is as delightful as his leer, and so are his 
songs that grimace and leer. First Smith derails 
Zevon with a cheap shot of “Chopsticks” in the 
middle, and then Lindley slides into a venomous 
guitar solo, snagging the song’s xenophobic 
contours between howls. , 

For all his cunning, Lindley can be aridly, flip 
and outré and in the next moment strike an 
affectingly humanist pose — his appeal lies in 
how he gets away with both. Missing from his live 
set was Very Greasy’s “Talking to the Wino,” an 
acoustic ode to those homeless in the dream 
factory of Los Angeles. Also missing was the 
finale, “Tiki Torches at Twilight” (Dan Quayle’s 
idea of a hoedown): “Put away the axes, and pay 
those taxes/Let’s all get normal at the lu-au,” 
Lindley sings. Social satires like this help you 
forgive him such vacuous romps as “Texas 
Tango,” even though his band punches every- 
thing up nicely. Mocking the serious with the 
backbite of inanity, and trampling on pop pieties 
with outlandish self-parody (which smacks of 
truth) and what-me-worry nonchalance (which 
inspires trust), David Lindley is the great unsung 
King of Crudity, his court an uncommonly 
accomplished troupe of true believers. 

— Tim Riley 


NEW EDITION 
and BOBBY BROWN: 
MEN APART 


he tribulations of a group and its members 

growing up are the background for a pair of 

pivotal releases by New Edition and former 
lead singer Bobby Brown. The coming-of-age 
process in part spurred Brown to part company 
with his mates last year, and the impact of 
advancing years can be heard on both albums. 

Brown's voice, never that distinctive, hasn't 
gained any range, but he’s learned to compensate 
for that by barreling through uptempo songs and 
undersinging ballads. Johnny Gill, Brown’s re- 
placement in New Edition, hasn't changed their 
format as much as he could have, because his 
deep, gospel-tinged voice has been buried in the 
mix to keep it from overshadowing the group’s 
falsetto light-pop style. But Brown’s Don’t Be 
Cruel and New Edition’s Heart Break (both MCA) 
are intriguing because of what Brown and New 
Edition say both directly and implicitly about the 
effects of success (Brown’s LP has been number 
one on the black charts for a month) on their 
careers and their lifestyles. 

Brown’s title track and “It’s My Prerogative” are 
songs about attitudes. ‘‘Don’t Be Cruel” casts him 
as an exploited superstar, subjected to emotional 
and romantic turmoil by someone blinded by his 
money and reputation. “It’s My Prerogative” puts 
Brown in the driver's seat, alerting friends and foes 
he’s in control of his destiny. Both songs boast 
clever production touches, particularly 
“Prerogative,” with its squiggiy rhythm track and 
shaded synth-funk backing. Yet things get messy 


after these two songs; “Every Little Step” has a 
decent bubblegum-soul foundation but trite lyrics, 
and “Rock Wit’cha” and “I Really Love You” are 
throwaways. Brown’s album gives the impression 
of a work in progress, which underscores the idea 
that he bolted from New Edition prematurely. 

The New Edition album has few trouble spots, 
thanks to the commercial savvy of the Jam/Lewis 
combine of producers. Although their com- 
puterized funk licks, fake party patter, and 
sequenced progressions are getting a bit shop- 
worn, when applied to New Edition’s customary 
fare they shake off dust. “If It Isn’t Love” shows 
how a slicing backbeat can elevate otherwise 
dreary recitations, and the mixed message of 
regret and rejection conveyed in “You're Not My 
Type of Girl” gets emphatic punctuation from 
flowing harmonies and snappy textures. 

But it’s the mood that makes Heart Break 
significant. There’s little sense of triumph, or 
discernible boasting of vindication and relief 
echoing through most of these songs. New Edition 
aren't crying the blues, but they aren’t bloated 
with the success of survival, either. “Boys to Men” 


" presents a rags-to-riches tale so unsettling it’s 


unclear exactly what rewards the group has 
reaped over the years. “Competition” explains the 
facts of life to their imitators (New Kids on the 
Block, perhaps?), then implies they're not worried 
about would-be challengers anyhow. The two 
standout songs are “That's the Way We're Livin’ ” 
and “N.E. Heartbreak Crucial.” These numbers 
feature savvy sentiments and experienced per- 


.spectives light years beyond the “Cool It Now” or 


“Mr. Telephone Man” era. They suggest that New 
Edition might wind up making better music as 
adults than they ever did as teen idols. 

— Ron Wynn 
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Fernando Bujones, Leslie Jonas, and 


Going for the silver 


Niels Bjorn Larsen in La sylphide: not opera 


Dut operetta: 


Boston Ballet strives for the highest Marks 


by Jeffrey Gantz 


CONCERTO BAROCCO, by 
Balanchine, and LA SYLPHIDE, by 
Auguste Bournonville. Presented by 
Boston Ballet, at the Wang Center, 
through October 16. 


nother season — its 25th — and 
A another sumptuously mounted, 

well-scrubbed costume drama 
from Boston Ballet: Auguste Bournon- 
ville’s La sylphide. It’s the sort of piece 
that’s been getting solid, sensitive, but 
not exceptional productions from the 
Bruce Marks regime; and that’s what the 
Ballet gives us this time, too. Opening the 
program is George Balanchine’s Con- 
ce.to Barocco, the performances of which 
have not been so solid but do seem to be 


improving. 


Both pieces are .irsts of a sort. La 
sylphide, from 1838, is the work that 
created what we think of as ballet — it’s 
not just a conglomeration of virtuoso 
choreography and extravagant machin- 
ery, it has characters and a real story. 
Concerto Barocco, which premiered in 
1940, is the first work that George 
Balanchine gave the company. The 
pieces are also thematically related: both 
focus on three characters, a man and two 
women. You can even think of Concerto 
Barocco as an abstract, proto-feminist 
retelling of La sylphide. 

Balanchine is an unforgiving choreo- 


grapher. If the steps and movements (to 
Bach’s Double Violin Concerto) are done 
precisely, then his mysterious, haunting 
geometry looks like pure genius; if not, 
it’s just so many dancers hopping about 
on stage. Concerto Barocco turned up in 
the company’s Balanchine festival last 
season and also this summer on the 
Esplanade. The Ballet does a pretty good 
job with it — which isn’t always good 
enough for a piece that punishes the 
slightest errors in ensemble: arms and 
bodies not moving in unison, tableaux 
that ought to be symmetrical but aren't. 
Too often the dancers pull themselves 
into position instead of being pulled by 
the position. 

And too often the soloists seem to be 
stepping through molasses. Balanchine is 
an artist of transition. You can’t simply 
sashay from one position to the next: 
every move you make has meaning, so 
you'd better make it mean something. Of 
the first cast (October 14, 15 evening, and 
16), Carla Stallings gets stuck occasion- 
ally; she comes down heavily in her 
tombés, and she doesn’t quite have the 
flow I think Balanchine would have 
wanted. She also needs to develop some 
eye contact with second-movement part- 
ner Michael Job, or with the audience; 
she looks as if she were dancing in a 
vacuum. Kyra Strasberg is a little softer 
and lighter, and she’s able to draw you in 


From Concerto Barocco: every move you make has meaning, so you'd better make it mean something. 


with her eyes and still keep you at bay. 
Denise Pons and Dierdre Myles (October 
15 matinee) work better as a pair, more 
insinuating in their phrasing; and Myles 
shows a new maturity in the slow 
movement, where her yearning ex- 
tensions offset the austereness of her 
countenance, She makes it clear she’s 
dancing with partner Christopher 
Adams, not just alongside him. 

The orchestra, under new music direc- 
tor Jonathan McPhee, is providing more 
shape and style than it has in recent 
seasons; if you close your eyes and listen 


to the Sylphide overture, you'll hear a 
ormance, not just an accompani- 
ment. What's needed now is to get those 
strings straightened out; there were 
intonation problerns in the first and third 
movements of the Bach concerto, and on 
opening night a hint of trouble when 
James enters in act two of the Bournon- 
ville. It’s possible, too, that a crisper 
tempo or stronger phrasing in the Bach 
might help the dancers. In La sylphide, 
the music props up the dancing, but in 
Balanchine's choreography, the music 
tends to lead it. 
La sylphide finds the Ballet on more 


tamiliar —- — 
ground. Costuming and set design have 
become company strong points, and they 
take some of the pressure off the dancers. 
Here set and costume designer Jose 
Varona has the Scottish Highlands to 
work with, and he comes through 
handsomely. The story is a typical 19th- 
century romantic tragedy. James and his 
best friend, Gurn, are both in love with 
Effie. James is to marry her, but he’s 
troubled by the repeated visits of a 
beautiful sylphide, who finally steals the 
wedding ring he’s about to give Effie and 
runs out into the forest. He follows, 
leaving the wedding party in disarray. 
From Madge, the village sorceress, he 
obtains a magic scarf that will enable him 
to catch the sylphide, but when he places 
it around her, she dies. At the end, James 
hears a wedding procession in the 


distance: Effie is marrying Gurn. 


The Royal Danish Ballet's Dinna Bjorn, 


_ who staged this production, describes the 


sylphide as an ethereal being whose 
childlike gaiety offers james an alterna- 
tive to the responsibilities of marriage. 
That’s a plausible interpretation, but 
since Effie is basically an ingenue part, 
you have to. wonder whether there’s 
going to be much difference between the 
two women. I'd have preferred the 
sylphide to be a disturbing seductress — 
Odile to Effie’s Odette, say, or Isabella 
Rossellini to Effie’s Laura Dern. But that 
would take the Ballet into emotional 
territory that it has not, in my memory, 
been eager to explore. 

In any case, the opening-night cast 
(which won't be performing again this 
weekend) was a bit of a mismatch. 
Lounging ir¥ his chair, Fernando Bujones 
embodies Keats's palely loitering lover. 
In the breadth and violence of his 
movements you can discern dark under- 
currents of passion — this James is not 
likely to be happy in an earthly marriage. 
It seems to call for a vampy sort of 
sylphide, one who'd promise unearthly, 
forbidden pleasures; if you think back to 
her Lady Capulet in the Ballet's Romeo 
and juliet, you can see why Bujones was 
originally paired with Elaine Bauer. 

- Bauer, however, underwent back sur- 
gery this summer and has now chosen to 
retire. And Laura Young, filling in, offers 
a coy, teasing, very girlish fairy’ that 
doesn’t seem to.be what Bujones. is 
looking for. When she backs away from 
James, it’s as if she were waiting for him 
to re-issue a prom invitation. Leslie Jonas 
is a shade prim as Effie, but she’d have to 
be primmer still to set up a genuine 
contrast with Young. 

The second cast, with Carla Stallings, 
newcomer Serge Lavoie, and Dierdre 
Myles (October 13 and 15 matinee), is 
also a bit of a mystery. Stallings is lighter- 
footed than in the Balanchine, and she 
combines dignity with surprising de- 
licacy. It’s an original and thoughtful 
interpretation, but hardly more childlike 
and carefree than Dierdre Myles, whose 
Effie casts sly winks at James while 
they're dancing. Serge Lavoie is militant 
rather than Byronic, with a suggestion of 
the rake about him; his approach would 
make more sense if Stallings and Myles 
switched roles. 

The happiest combination, I think, is 
Lori Nowak, William Pizzuto, and 
Natasha Mac Aller (October 15 evening). 
Nowak has the most complex set of 
emotions, spicing her innocent appeal 
with hints of sex; she achieves a depth 
that Mac Aller’s spirited Effie (not very 
different from Myles here) doesn’t — and 
shouldn’t — pretend to. You can see just 
what she’s offering William Pizzuto, and 
why he, despite a pride in his engage- 
ment that shows in his face and in the 
fluidity of his footwork, is tempted. (A 
fourth cast, with Dierdre Myles, Simon 
Dow, and Susanna Vennerbeck, did not 
dance the first weekend but can be seen 
October 14 and 16.) 

It’s left only to say that though Niels 
Bjorn Larsen (Dinna’s father), as Madge, 
is beyond cavil, his strength may be the 
production’s weakness. Larsen, who's 
been doing this part for 28 years, is a 
supreme comic actor; he doesn’t upstage 
the rest of the ballet, and yet his very 
presence tells you you're not going to see 
real tragedy, or even serious drama. The 
acting from the principals (and I should 
include the three fine Gurns: Karl Con- 
don, Michael Job, and Marco Carrabba) is 
conventional; it’s good conventional act- 
ing, but it looks stagy next to what you'd 
see on, well, a theater stage. As a friend 
who saw the Friday performance pointed 
out, we're getting operetta instead of op- 
era. That's something for Boston Ballet to 
think about over the next 25 years. O 
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Wild Honey 


Continued from page 8 

in all his seductiveness and self- 
contempt, to have an innate, if 
wasted, nobility. 

At least this “local Savona- 
rola” crossed with Warren Beatty 
recognizes (and rages against) 
his sneaking mediocrity; he’s tor- 
tured by “guilt and melancholy” 
— and by the realization that “I 
shall be the same when I’m 40, 
the same when I’m 50. I shan’t 
change now. Not until I decline 
into shuffling old age, and stupe- 
fied indifference to everythin 
outside my own body.” At 27, 
Platonov’s an ambulatory, if 
premature, midlife crisis. As crit- 
ics (and even Frayn) have re- 
marked, it’s the character, not 
the play itself, that’s seaworthy. 
So here’s a modern British far- 
ceur, who is also a Russian 
scholar, trying to build him a 
better boat. 

But Frayn’s treatment of 
Chekhov is somewhat crass. His 
new translation of the infinitely 
more bittersweet The Cherry 
Orchard is a case in point; it’s 
colloquial, almost glib, stinting 
the play’s pathos. And Platonov 
becomes, in his hands, a slick 
absurdist farce with just some of 
the giddy sensual desperation of 
not only Smiles of a Summer 
Night but A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. (People keep wandering 
through the birches, bewitched 
by lust and idleness.) I think I’d 
like the play better if it were the 
sprawling, overpopulated mess 
Chekhov left (and I'll get my 


-chance to find out, since ART is 


doing Platonov in December, as 
adapted by director Liviu Ciulei 
and Mark Leib). The Frayn 
streamlining turris it into a neatly 
structured but tonally scattershot 
work you just don’t know what 
to make of. lan McKellen might 
help, but only if he threw in a 
little Shakespeare. 

At the Brandeis Repertory 
Company, under the none-too- 
subtle direction of John Going, 
the play begins well enough but 
is soon Going, Going, gone, with 
the performances becoming in- 
creasingly frantic and even 
parodic. Best is the Elizabeth 
Ashley-esque Pat Nesbit as Anna 
Petrovna, a languishing young 
widow with more sophisticated 
designs than most on Platonov. A 
more carnal precurser to 
Arkadina and Ranyevskaya, 
she’s the most Chekhovian of the 
characters, a_ self-described 
“educated woman with nothing 
to do.” And Nesbit brings a 
playful dignity to the role, throw- 
ing herself at Platonov with both 
a serpentine sexuality and an I- 
dare-you-to-duck hauteur. “Id- 
iot!” she berates him mid prop- 
osition. “Take it! Snatch it! Seize 
it! What more do you want? 
Smoke it to the end, like a 
cigarette — pinch it out — tread it 
under your heel.” Sort of a 
masochistic take on the Virginia 
Slims campaign — or a sly 
feminist refutation of “A woman 
is only a woman, but a good cigar 
is a smoke.” Anyway, with the 
husky-voiced Nesbit slanting her 
eyes and cracking her whip, you 
get the notion Platonov could be 
sorrier than C. Everett Koop if he 
smokes her. 

The rest of the cast runs the 
gamut from competent to bullet- 
worthy, with Robert Dorfman, 
whose fierce if nebbishy human- 
ity is the bulwark of the BRC’s 
Rhinoceros, bringing out the 
strongest urge to reach for the 
holster. His boo-hooing Sergey, 
Anna Petrovna’s stepson, whose 
new wife is one of Platonov’s 
conquests, is a dapper-clad car- 
toon. And Earl Hindman,, so 
bullyingly good in the Mostel 
role in Rhinoceros, plays Osip, 
the local vagrant and “horse- 
thief,” like some Gorky-ized 
Charles Manson. The idea that 
the gentry would let this glint- 
eyed lummox, revved up on old 
sex fantasies and carrying a broad 
knife, roam through their yards, 
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even invite him in for scraps, is 
preposterous. Anne Kerry Ford’s 
blunt airhead of a Sofya, who 
dumps Sergey for Platonov, is 
hardly worth all the sighs and 
whispers — though she is funny, 
all dressed in white lace and 
dreaming of her new proletarian 


life with the suffering 
schoolmaster. 
As the put-upon Mrs. 


Platonov, a sweet-natured child 
woman who wouldn’t know if 
the nose on her face were two- 
timing, Lisbeth Bartlett is a ra- 
diant combination of the little 
woman and the Pillsbury 
Doughboy. Philip Pleasants is 
engagingly ineffectual as the lo- 
cal Gremio, an old goat with 
designs on Anna Petrovna and an 
arcane respect for the “fair sex,” 
and Addison Powell — though 
he looks like Mark Twain on a 
bender — brings a loopy pathos 
to a retired colonel so deep in his 
cups he needs a snorkel. In 
general, though, these folks are 
buffoons, unworthy of Chekhov. 
At the end of Platonov, Sofya 
points a gun at the passive 
seducer, who dies of fright. In the 
more theatrical Wild Honey, a 
train — all blinding headlights 
and noise — runs him over. And 
he’s not the only Russian getting 
railroaded. 


Aisle 


Continued from page 9 

The phony “sisterhood is for- 
ever” ending mocks the intricate 
differences the playwright has so 
carefully created among the 
roommates, and though Nancy 
Davis plays the placid believer 
with maddening maternalism, 
the character’s simplicity is a 
cowardly way for the playwright 
to clamp down dissent. If Jessica 
weren't such a smug beast, Re- 
beck would be faced with. the 
more formidable, but rewarding, 
challenge of fashioning a separ- 
ate peace among disparate voices. 
Instead, Elly, Gayle, and Jen base 
their fools’ paradise on 
scapegoating, with their creator's 
collusion. A pointed comedy 
about communal living, Sunday 
on the Rocks succeeds until 
Rebeck starts throwing stones. 

Mother-figure bashing also 
provides the backbeat for Paul 
Zindel’s 1970 Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning hymn to lost souls, The 
Effect of Gamma Rays on Man- 
in-the-Moon Marigolds (at the 
Performance Place through Octo- 
ber 22), a maudlin meller about a 
mean mama, Beatrice, who kicks 
around her two teenage 
daughters, one a mildly insane 
flirt, the other a sweet-tempered 
science student who is studying 
what radiation does to plant 
seeds. Despite rare bits of humor, 
the drama’s just a dreary litany of 
the atrocities family members 
perpetrate on one another; and 
like all Broadway “‘little people,” 
Zindel’s characters can be 
divided into two classes of vic- 
tims, nuts and saints. 

Since the batty matriarch suf- 
fers throughout the play, the role 
is considered a plum, and the 
talented Bobbie Steinbach cer- 
tainly has Beatrice’s skid-row 
ferocity down — the actress, 
looking as though she’d been 
dragged face down through a 
cactus patch, roars through the 
dingy set like a rhino in a slip. 
Scary as she is, though, Steinbach 
never makes Beatrice’s plight 
poignant or pitiful. And though 
there, are adequate performances 
by Sally Campbell and Rebecca 
Fasanello as the daughters, you 
find yourself wishing the entire 
pathetic clan would, like their pet 
rabbit, get a snootful of 
chloroform. 

As for the Merrimack Re- 
pertory Theatre’s_ straight- 
forward, if uninspired, produc- 
tion of Shakespeare’s As You 
Like It (through October 29), I’m 
afraid it borders on relocating the 
forest of Arden in the land of 


Nod. The bucolic romantic com- 
edy’s never been one of my 
Bardic favorites; it contains too 
many unfunny fools, cloddish 
yokels, and lovesick swains. Di- 
rector Peter Brook is right when 
he says the play is “much too 
hearty, a sort of advertisement for 
beer,” and the Merrimack, toast- 
ing its 10th anniversary, serves 
the cheery Elizabethan brew 
lukewarm... 

Director Daniel L. Schay’s 
production isn’t unintelligent; the 
staging boasts respectable per- 
formances by Mark Lewis as the 
love-smitten. Orlando, Troy 
Siegfreid as the exiled Duke, and 
Allyn Burrows as Orlando’s evil 
brother, as well as an attractive 
set (designed by David Stern) 
that changes at the flick of an 
actor’s wrist from dour court into 
rainbow-colored glen. There's 
also some robust acting in the 
rustic roles, particularly Julia 
Flood’s pouty Phebe and Diana 
Sheehan's sex-kittenish Audrey. 
But Susan Wands’s Rosalind is 
perfunctory, cautious, and un- 
imaginative, as is the production 
— which tells the tale but fails to 
entrance the heart or the mind. 
Without a sense of romance, 
derring-do, or fantasy, Mer- 
rimack’s As You Like It is a Lite- 
comedy beer commercial without 
the obligatory gusto. 0 


Darrow 


Continued from page 8 

not to mention Darrow’s own, at 
the expense of the historic. 
key” trial (which Rintels, or 
Scott, may have thought had 
already pounded too many dra- 
matic pavements in Inherit the 
Wind) and the saving of thrill 
killers Leopold and Loeb. All we 
get of the Tennessee fandango in 
which Darrow. defended.schgol- 
teacher. Gpes, “who: was 


charged With teaching evolution’ 


th€ory, is the agnostic attorney’s 
hilarious cross-examination of 
fundamentalist flame-keeper 
William Jennings Bryan (‘So, 
who'd Noah throw the rope to, 
when he docked the ark?”). And 
his famous plea for mercy to 
Leopold and Loeb is tacked on at 
the end, like the last hurrah in a 
career that was one part Portia 
and two parts Barnum & Bailey. 

Nonetheless, it’s a pleasure to 
watch an actor of Scott's caliber 
— even when he’s doing more 
manipulating than inhabiting. 
His Darrow may be yesteryear’s 
liberal icon, but he’s an artful 
mix of legal evangelism and 
world weariness, sinking toward 
the end into old age as if it were 
his antimacassared armchair. He 
has big, eloquent hands and a 
bemused way of smoothing that 
sparse hair as if persuading 
what's left of it to stay. When 
reporting on the mendacity of fat 
cats, his raspy chuckle stops just 
short of a cough. And in the final 
scene, when marshaling all his 
forces to buy prison rather than 
execution for Leopold and Loeb, 
he briefly scales the parapets of 
ferocity, imbuing his rhetoric 
with as much indictment as 
conviction. Here he doesn’t scare 
the jury to death so much as to 
life. O 


Mason 


Continued from page 7 
humor, it’s low-life quality, it’s 
the street-corneh talking, it’s the 
Borscht circuit. If Woody Allen 
says it, with glasses and, and 
sneakehs, then it becomes bril- 
liant with a bad haircut. But if 
you got a suit like this, with a 
silk shirt, en you come from the 
garment centeh or from Brook- 
lyn, it’s meaningless. 
“Everybody said I was too 
Jewish. Everybody said I should 
lose my eccent. Agents en man- 
agers, they‘d hear me perform in 


the mountains, I would tear thé 


- house down, but they would say 


he’s not for gentiles, he’d neveh 
go over with an American au- 


dience because he’s too Jewish. I _ 


knew they were fulla shit. 1 knew 
it was just their complexes about 
‘their own Jewishness. If you're 
embarrassed by your own eccent, 
you're praying to God that some- 
body else doesn’t remind you of 
where you come from. I knew 
they were sick; I saw the sickness 
in their faces. When 1 spoke to a 
gentile, he’d break up! The Jews 
were talking out of com-plexes 


en di-sea-ses and prub-lems en , 


para-noi-a, because they didn’t 
tell me that gentiles would hate 
me, they'd tell me_ gentiles 
wouldn't leff at me, because a 
gentile would not find this fun- 
ny!” 

Mason iis seething by this 
point, but he turns his attention 
to Morris, who’s just come back 
from checking the answering 
machine. And as they talk, his 
bitterness floats slowly away 
from him, dispersing in the air 
like cigarette smoke. You sense 
that the rancor, the ache from this 
slap he feels every day, started 
out 30 years ago as a pang of 
guilt, then grew into a conviction 
and is now, in his mind at least, a 
titanic last stand against dilution, 
a line that he will never, ever 
cross. There are plenty of others 
who go through life this way, but 
it’s Mason’s great gift and greater 
luck that every night he goes on 
stage and eases his bile into 
shpritz. O 


‘Alien 


Continued from page 6 

families, .go to punk bars, work 
as cops, chefs, businessmen, be- 
come derelicts. They're like auto- 
crash dummies who've been ani- 
mated and given the blandly 


heightened ‘personalities TV 


characters. 
Alien Nation isn’t very im- 
aginative, and that, para- 


doxically, is what-gives it its slim, 
hoky-poky charm. When I 
started seeing ads for the movie, I 
figured it would be about how 
the earthling hero (James Caan) 
and the alien hero (Mandy 
Patinkin) — the first of his race to 
become a police detective — 
learn that though they may hail 
from alternate gene pools, they're 
brothers under the skin. Except 
we find all this out 10 minutes 
into the film. Patinkin’s sweet, 
family-man newcomer, whom 
Caan takes to calling “George,” is 
such a regular guy. that the 
central joke is how normal he is. 
Caan is supposed to be a bigot 
who resents the way the slags are 
taking over the city, but I’ve seen 
James Caan characters act mean- 
er than this in their sleep. His 
“mellowing” is complete before 

the plot even kicks into place. 
The movie has been drawing a 
lot of minority business. The 
filmmakers obviously intended 
to treat the race-relations angle as 
bubblegum allegory, a tongue-in- 
cheek hook, yet they end up 
falling into the same _ sanc- 
timonious trap Hollywood used 
to in the Sidney Poitier days. 
They make George too perfect, a 
credit to his planetary race, and 
so the film's wit has no edge. The 
newcomers do have a few 
special, goofy qualities: they like 
drinking sour milk, sea water 
burns them like acid, and they're 
not exactly programmed for 
humor. In the film’s cleverest 
scene, Caan tries to tell Patinkin a 
slightly naughty joke, which 
ends up triggering a Spock-like 
reaction of logical bemusement. 
Overall, though, Alien Nation 
fails to exploit the comic 
possibilities in the material. The 
script is spare and functional, and 
the film lacks the deadpan crazi- 
ness of last year’s The Hidden, in 
which Kyle MacLachlan, as 
another alien cop (this one in 
skin), seemed chemically 
Continued on page 20- 
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1) U2 Rattle and Hum 

2) SIOUXSIE AND Peep Show 
THE BANSHEES 

3) THE SUGARCUBES Life's Too Good 

4) BIG AUDIO DYNAMITE Tighten Up Vol. '88 

5) EDIE BRICKELL Shooting Rubberbar:ds 
&, THE NEW BOHEMIANS at the Stars 

, THE SCREAMING TRIBESMEN Bones & Flowers 
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SHRIEKBACK Go Bang! 
11) UB40 UB40 
12) PATTI SMITH Dream of Life 
13) THE CHURCH Starfish 
. 14) HOTHOUSE FLOWERS People 
15) BILLY BRAGG Workers Playtime 
-¢, 
i. 16) HUGH CORNWELL Wolf 
- 17) MICHELLE SHOCKED Short, Sharp, Shocked Fs 
ase-) 18) THE SMITHS Rank 
19) THATPETROLEMOTION. of the Millenium 
20) THE ROBERT CRAY BAND Don’t Be Afraid... 34 
21) JANE’S ADDICTION Nothing’s Shocking 
= 22) THE FEELIES Only Life 
24) THE PIXIES Surfer Rosa 
25) THEY MIGHT BE GIANTS Lincoin 
>. 
+0 SINGLES 
‘ 
1) THE PSYCHEDELIC FURS.’ All That Money Wants 
MIDNIGHT  Dreamworld 
3) PRIMITIVES Way Behind Me 
4) ~=VOICE OF THE BEEHIVE Say Nothing 
5) THE TIMELORDS Doctorin’ the Tardis 
6) THE BANGLES In Your Room 
7) CAMPERVANBEETHOVEN Lovelsa Weed 
8) TALK TALK Desire 
9) MOEV Yeah, Whatever 
Meet Every Situation 
TOP 5 LOCAL SONGS: 7 
« 
Where is My Mind gre \ 
VARIOUS ARTISTS Rock Turns to Stone 
3) DRAMACLUB Long Way Down 
5) BIG BARN BURNING The Ploughshar & 
the Snare Drum 
f 
| 
1) EMILY REMLAR East Meets Wes 
2) =TOOTS THIELMANS Only Trust Your Heart 
3) «=ARTFARMER Blame it On My Youth 
4) & THE The Further Adventures 
Of... a 
Orchestra 
eo 6) ERNIE WATTS The Ernie Watts Quartet ie 
7) CLAUDIO RODITI Gemeni Man 
8) KHAN JAMAL Infinity 
. 
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"A DAY IN THE LIFE" 


“OCTOBER CLASSIC FEST" CONTINUES!! 
ARTIST FEATURES EACH DAY THIS MONTH!! 


FRIDAY, 10/14 THE BEATLES ~ 
SATURDAY, 10/15 — NEIL YOUNG 
SUNDAY, 10/16 J. GEILS BAND 
MONDAY, 10/17 BOBDYLAN 
TUESDAY, 10/18 PAULMcCARTNEY 


WEDNESDAY, 10/19 THE WHO 
THURSDAY, 10/20 — THREE FER THURSDAY (THE TRADITION CONTINUES'") 


FRIDAY, 10/21 BOB SEGER 
COMING! OCTOBER 28TH: 

THE SECOND ANNUAL 


WZLX "MONSTER MASH BASH!!" 
JOIN BOBBY "BORIS" PICKETT OF 


"MONSTER MASH" FAME AT THE 
HALLOWEEN PARTY OF THE YEAR!! 
GRAND PRIZE, 

A TRIP FOR TWO TO I[XTAPA, MEXICO!! 


LOMBARDO'S IN RANDOLPH AT 9PM... 
BENIFITS THE ADAM WALSH SOCIETY 
FOR MISSING CHILDREN!! 


Alien 


Continued from page 19 
different from his co-stars — lit- 
erally spaced. 

The plot centers on drugs (this 
is a late-’80s police movie, after 
all), only here it’s extraterrestrial 
drugs. It seems the newcomers 
were kept in line on their planet 
with doses of a potent pleasure- 
inducing substance. It was meted 
out in small doses, as a reward 
for hard work, and now an evil 
newcomer (Terence Stamp) has 
devised a way to manufacture 
the gooey blue stuff on earth; he 
figures he can corner the market 
by turning the entire earth pop- 
ulation of newcomers into junk- 
les. 

This is all handled in the most 
routine fashion imaginable. Alien 
Nation is really a cut-and-paste 
job. Still, the direction (by 
Graham Baker) is livelier than the 
script, and at least there are some 
actors beneath those mounds of 
silly putty. As George, Mandy 
Patinkin gives a nifty minimalist 
performance. He conveys both 
strength and mild-mannered 
charm, as though Superman and 
Clark Kent had been merged into 
a single personality. As the bad- 
die, Terence Stamp lets his laser- 
eyed malevolence beam through 
his make-up (though the movie 
never does get around to explain- 
ing how one of the newcomers 
acquired a British accent), and 
Kevyn Major Howard, who had a 
gentle, mama’s-boy fragility as 
Rafterman in Full Metal Jacket, 
cuts an amusing figure as Stamp’s 
young assistant, who does a 
“line” of alien drug (on the 
tongue) and then slips into an 
awards banquet smirking with 
pleasure. 

Often an underrated actor, 
James Caan has some of the 
qualities — the blend of solidity 
and soulful desperation — one 
remembers from the: heroes of 
film noir. Although ‘he’s. just 
doing tough-guy shtick here, he, 
brings the film his special taut- 
ness. Patinkin’s George is a good 
foil for him: nice people are 
something a James Caan charac- 
ter can never quite figure out how 
to deal with. The two actors play 
off each other with expert timing, 
yet the script isn’t about 
characters; it’s about slots you 
could drop any two actors into. 
Alien Nation doesn’t do anything 
terribly wrong, but if it had only 
given these two some lines, it 
might have soared instead of 
coasting. 


Accused 


Continued from page 6 

And in order to make Sarah a 
victim, she has to lose her most 
appealing quality as an actress: 
her finely developed sense of 
irony. This is not the kind of role 
Jodie Foster ought to be playing. 
On the evidence of this film and 
Nuts, Tom Topor just doesn’t 
write the kinds of roles talented 
actresses should by playing — 
his heroines are raucous, grand- 
standing, hard-edged-but-oh-so- 
vulnerable, with no shadings. 
When Foster gets on the stand, 
she does nothing you haven't 
seen a dozen times from indist- 
ingiushable performers on L.A. 
Law. I felt so distanced from her 
by then that I found myself try- 
ing to figure out how she man- 
aged to make only one side of 
her face quiver while fighting 
back tears during cross-examina- 
tion. 

Of course, Sarah doesn’t have 
to be a woman incapable of 
irony. That's just the way the 
filmmakers have shaped her, 
and though this surely wasn’t in- 
tended, there’s something con- 
descending in the characteriza- 
tion. When Sarah learns that the 
rapists have been sent up for a 
crime less incendiary than sexual 
assault, she marches into 


Katheryn’s apartment during a 
dinner party and accuses her of 
callous indifference toward a 
lower-class client; when she’s 
feeling more charitable toward 
Katheryn, she’s in awe of her 
because Katheryn’s gone to col- 
lege. Sarah’s response to the 
press is calculated to milk laughs 
— it’s dumb-broad shtick. And 
while they’re awaiting the ver- 
dict, Sarah, who’s into astrology, 
produces Katheryn’s chart, 
which, Sarah swears, is so im- 
pressive that Katheryn could 
even be president someday. Her 
own chart, it turns out, is high on 
faith and intuition, but there’s 
nothing in it that promises a 
bright future. 

By the time the film rolls 
around to this exchange, you've 
already got the picture: Sarah is a 
pathetic, spat-upon scion of the 
working classes who'll never 
have the chance to amount to 
anything. The best she can hope 
for is her day in court, when she 
can call down her attackers and 
gather some few shreds of digni- 
ty to her breast. But couldn’t 
Sarah have been a strong charac- 
ter who refused to be stepped on, 
or even an unstable woman 
whose trials had nonetheless 
earned her the right to justice? 
It seems to me anything would 
be better than the ’30s-Warner 
Bros. sentimentality of The Ac- 
cused. O 


Junkie 


Continued from page 6 

apotheosis of sorts. Kowalski 
builds a phony climactic mon- 
tage — quick cuts of Spacely 
shooting up in every variety of 
borrowed room and every kind 
of vein. There’s the withdrawal 
scene and vérité puking. Then, in 
a rare instance of cinematic 
grace, Kowalski follows Spacely 
taking long; easy curves through 


the. New York streets on his 


skateboard as Don McLean sings 
the Skyliners’ “Since I Don’t 
Have You.” Watching Spacely’s 
moment of release, you might 
not feel sympathy for him, but 
you do feel clean. 0 


Brecker 


Continued from page 12 
insistently jazz-derived tenden- 
cies. 

Calderazzo, who being a key- 
board player must layer in his 
share of synthesized touches, is a 
limber piano soloist who un- 
earths crisp lines with fleeting 
harmonic colors in his brief chor- 
uses. Adam Nussbaum, a first- 
rate drummer in recent years, 
makes the quintet go with poly- 
rhythmic action in an Elvin Jones 
mode that is just right, given 
Brecker’s Coltrane origins; his 
solos, in contrast, were economi- 
cal displays where figures 
danced among his cymbals. Al- 
though Nussbaum’s kit is the 
most natural-sounding voice in 
the band, it is still heavily miked. 
High volume is another reason 
this group sounds “relevant” to 
those weaned on fusion; and 
though the balance at Berklee 
was exemplary for the preferred 
dynamic level, club gigs must 
prove awfully constraining. 

Brecker’s most obvious innova- 
tion is his concentration on the 
EWI, a wind synthesizer with an 
eight-octave range that can emit 
all manner of suggestive lines and 
harmonized figures. He pulled 
the gadget out three times at 
Berklee, on the switched-on hoe- 
down “Itsbynne Reel,” Stern’s 
equally funky “Gossip,” and the 
instrument's display piece from 
the first album, “Original Rays.” 
As I hear Brecker play the EWI 
more, I'm becoming convinced 
that the instrument's gimmick 
factor would be less nag- 
ging, and its presence more 

Continued on page 22 
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Oct 14 


JERRY HARRISON, TALKONG NEADS Worces ter O t 1 8 
Photographed by renowned Polaroid Portrait Artist Robe rt Plant 
ELSA DORFMAN o an '|Tampa Bay Dec 11 
Ms. Dorfman, whose works have been exhibited at the ICA, New Haven Oct. 15 Jets 


the MFA and the Fogg, has leased one of only four existing 
20 x 24 Polaroid cameras and has set up her studio at 955 
Massachusetts Avenue. Cambridge. Now, you and up to 
nine others, including family, friends or even your pet can be 


Oct. 16 
Smithereens 


photographed by Elsa in her studio, and leave with this 

remarkable piece of art in hand. No waiting for weeks to see Boston Orpheum - Oct 26 |New England Nov 13 
the results, Indeed, 70 seconds after the shot you see the mera ‘i a pe 


TWO EXPOSURES: $450 
Call (617) 876-6416 for an appointment 
ADDITIONAL PRINTS AND SIZES AVAILABLE 


Dorfman's photos of author/poet. 
ALAN GINSBERG 

on exhibit through October 29 ai 
ision Gallery, 560 Harrison Avenue, Bosto 


Worcester Oct. 26 


Focus on 
Photography 


Ansel Adams. Joel Meyerowitz. 
Cartier-Bresson. Robert Doisneau. 
Capture the work of these, and many 
more master photographers at the Coop. 
We are proud to present our 
photography collection including 
several new selections: the best in 
photo posters from U.S.A. and 
Europe. $16 - $25 Unframed. 


Framing is available: includes drymount 
fome-core, glass and silver, gold or anodic 
black Nielsen frame. 


JOHN CHAN 


Shown: 
A. DePardon - 


Harlem, 1981 23x31" $18 
B. Chan - 

Sunglasses 23x31" $20 
C. Willabel Cole Mitchell - 

Entre Nous 23x30 $20 


Lowis Armstrong 


D. Brassai - 
L'Escaliers, 1936 20x28" $16 
E. Skoglund - HARVARDSQUARE MIT COOP ATKENDALL COOP AT LONGWOOD DOWNTOWN COOP 
Radioactive Cats 27x34" $25 Cambridge 3 Cambridge Center’ 333 Longwood Ave 1 Federal S:. 
F Glue 
4 ~ il 8: . 
Louis Armstrong 23x35 $20 Sat 9:15-5:45pm Sat. 


Coop Charge, MasterCard, Visa and American Express welcome. | 
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Shabbat Shalom Boston 


N 


services for single a adults age’22 to 39. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 21: 8:30 P.M. 
Host Synagogue 


CONGREGATION KEHILLATH ISRAEL 
384 Harvard Street, Brookline 
Oneg Shabbat social hour following the service. 


SECTION THREE, OCTOBER 14, 1988 


The first in this year's series of creative Friday. plight 


For information of directions call 244-6506 or 566-5946 


Sponsored by the SYNAGOGUE COUNCIL OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
UAHC, United Synagogue, and Boston's Jewish Young Adult Center in 
cooperation with Combined Jewish Philanthropies of Greater Boston. 
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108°S BIGGEST RECORDS 
TITLE ARTIST 
WHAT'S ON YOUR MIND Information Society 
SYMPTOMS OF TRUE LOVE Tracie Spencer 
CHAINS OF LOVE Erasure 
ANOTHER LOVER Giant Steps 
IT TAKES TWO Rob E. Base 
PUT THIS LOVE TO THE TEST John Astley 
KOKOMO Beach Boys 
BIG FUN Inner City 
.. . GIVING YOU THE BEST.. Anita Baker 
THE LOCOMOTION Kylie Minogue 
WALK ON WATER Eddie Money 
CAN YOU FEEL IT Royal House 
DOMINO DANCING Pet Shop Boys 
MY PREROGATIVE Bobby Brown 
NEVER TEAR US APART INXS 
HEART DON'T FAIL ME NOW Holly Kn 
KISSING A FOOL George Michael 
| DON'T WANT YOUR LOVE Duran Duran 
THE ONLY WAY IS UP Yazz & The Plastic 
GROOVY KIND OF LOVE Phil Collins 
UP& COMING . 
FIGHT The Bunburys 
TAKE IT SO HARD Keith Richards 
ANY LOVE Luther Vandross 
. PEEK ABOO Siouxsie & the 
Banshees 
BORN NOT TO KNOW Tony Toni Tone 
JIVE INTO THE NIGHT Green Olives 
“TURN IT INTO LOVE Hazell Dean 
TILL | LOVED YOU _ Barbra Streisand & 
Don Johnson 
THE LOVER IN ME Sheena Easton 
SILHOUETTE Kenny G. 
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Brecker 


Continued from page 20 
welcome, if applied to more 
substantial material. Certainly 
“Rays” is a classic example of the 
TV-theme triteness that spoils so 
much pop-jazz material. Since 
Brecker does little composing, he 
must rely on associates such as 
Stern and producer Don Grolnick 
for the bulk of his material. They. 
have served him well enough in 
defining an ensemble sound, but 
Brecker would be well advised to 
look further afield for something 
tc play before he returns to the 
studio. 
* * 

There was a fitting irony to 
Quartette Indigo’s beginning an 
inspired all-string evening the 
following night at the Newton 
Arts Center. Cellist Akua Dixon 
Turre entered first and bowed an 
opening blues chorus on the 
Sonelius Smith composition 
“Saturday Night Beale Street.” 
Then, in the manner of the World 
Saxophone Quartet, violist 
Melvyn Roundtree and violinists 
John Blake and Gayle Dixon 
walked out playing, lending their 
voices to what became a soul- 
drenched collective improvisa- 
tion. 

Horn ensembles such as the 
WSQ have experienced unex- 
pected success by creating a 
single-family instrumental blend 
in a jazz context. Still, the ideal 
blend remains that created by 
four strings, a sound gaining 
currency in jazz through oc- 
casional delvings into Thelonious 
Monk and Bill Evans composi- 
tions by the (non-improvising) 
Kronos Quartet; the strings/ 
horns/rhythm merger of the Max 
Roach Double Quartet; record- 
ings by the Black Swan, Greene, 
and Turtle Island units; and the 
local efforts of the still-unre- 
corded Really Eclectic String 
Quartet. 

Like the RESQ, Quartette In- 
digo awaits full-blown recorded 
exposure, though it plays an in- 
tegral role on trombonist Steve 


Quartette Indigo: statements of unwavering momentum and glorious sound 


Turre’s new Stash album Fire 
and Ice (and gets a track to itself, 
Turre’s “Andromeda,” on the 
compact disc). So Indigo’s visit to 
Newton served as something of 
a formal introduction, and a 
memorable debut it was. The 
quartet’s empathy is as unmis- 
takable as its musicianship — no 
surprise, since sisters Akua and 
Gayle Dixon have played to- 
gether for years, and Indigo was 
the original string complement in 
the Roach Double Quartet. 
(Roundtree, who replaced Max 
Roach’s daughter Maxine, is the 
newest member.) Most impor- 
tant, a thorough grounding in 
both string techniques and the 
blues idiom allows Indigo to 


convey a sense of swing even in, 


long arco passages, and to im- 
provise without suggesting 
stilted exercises. 

If Indigo was even more im- 
pressive than the Turtle Island 
String Quartet, which reinforced 
its Windham Hill debut album 
with a Regattabar one-nighter 
back in March, that was due to a 
greater reliance on jazz-based 
original material. Indigo did well 
enough by Duke Ellington's 
“Freedom” (which Akua_ ar- 
ranged in three contrasting tem- 
pos), Coltrane’s “Naima” (a 


chart-in-progress contributed by 


Jimmy Heath), and William 
Zinn’s published arrangement of 
Scott Joplin’s “Paragon Rag.” The 
real ear openers, though, were 
three contrasting meditations on 
the blues by pianist Sonelius 


Smith, the delicate ballad shad- 


ings of Akua’s ballad “Efua,” and 
the kaleidoscopic prism of “An- 
dromeda.” 

These last two pieces, plus 
Gayle’s setting of Thelonious 
Monk’s “Ruby, My Dear,” were 
galvanized by extroverted violin 
solos from John Blake. Although 
his tone is less polished, and he 
seems more hesitant in matters of 
attack (he came to a full stop, for 
instance, before cueing the others 
back during “Ruby”), Blake con- 


tributes a fully developed person- - 


ality as an improviser that is 
crucial. He has had various ups 
and downs as a solo performer — 
A New Beginning (Gramavision), 


his latest, is a welcome if not 
total retreat from the chart-fix- 
ated compromises of its 
predecessor. Now he is thriving 
in the company of three other 
superb string players. 

Leroy Jenkins, who played six 
unaccompanied improvisations 
in the second half of the concert, 
doesn’t need any assistance in 
order to thrive. His playing was a 
breathtaking example of virtuos- 
ity and imagination simultane- 
ously stretched to the limit. 
Three violin pieces expanded up- 
on basic ideas (long arpeggiated 
lines, double-stopped trills, rapid 
triplets played in cycles) to create 
statements of unwavering mo- 
mentum and glorious sour, 
then the first of two viola solos 
soared between a luminous, bar- 
oque opening notion and a 
tangier Southwestern ballad line. 
If the following viola piece, 
which concentrated on slow flut- 
tering calls and more succinct 
answers, went on a bit too long 
before its taut conclusion, all was 
redeemed with a swirling violin 
exploration of Coltrane’s “Giant 
Steps.” 

Jenkins, who still works with 
his electric sextet Sting (they 
opened for Ray Charles in 
Amherst two nights earlier) and 
his chamber-like Mixed Quintet, 
remains unsurpassed in the more 
innovative wing of jazz string 
playing, and his segment of the 
program surpassed his various 
solo recordings from the ‘70s. 
Jenkins is no longer alone, 
though, given the new surge in 
jazz string playing, which will be 
represented in further upcoming 
local performances by violinist 
Billy Bang (who leads a trio at the 
Willow on October 30) and cellist 
Naomi Millinder ‘(a member of 
Ed Wilkerson’s 8 Bold Souls, 
which visits the ICA on Novem- 
ber 10). Strings sounded ideal in 
the converted Newtonville 
church that houses the Newton 
Arts Center, an organization that 
plans to do its part for innovative 
jazz performance with additional 
concerts in 1989 by Butch Morris 
(February 16), Hamiet Bluiett’s 
Clarinet Family (April 29), and 
Joseph Jarman (TBA). oO 
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Continued from page 13 

she admires. She trails her sub- 
jects from studio to streetcorners, 
one multi-paneled shot catching 
fans in the sweaty microcosm of 
a New York club. Then there’s 
Jim Marshall, whom Annie Lei- 
bovitz termed “the rock and roll 
photographer.” He’s famous for, 
his on-the-spot insider photos of 
heady late-’60s and early-’70s 
icons: Jimi Hendrix, enraptured 
by his own guitar at Monterey 
Pop; Keith Moon at a 1972 per- 
formance in San Francisco, 
drumsticks pointing defiantly 
skyward; a waifish Janis Joplin 
cradling a bottle of Southern 
Comfort in her metallic mini- 
clad lap backstage in 1968. 

The musicians aren’t the only 
ones who take risks: -you'll see 
some experimenting in the pho- 
tography as well. Jean-Paul 
Goude engineered girlfriend 
Grace Jones’s flat-topped an- 
drogyne look in the late ‘70s and 


early ‘80s. Here he reveals the 
mechanics involved in his “cor- 
rections” of straightforward 
photographs, wielding scissors 
and a determined airbrush to 
elongate every curve, re- 
emphasize every angle, and ex- 
ploit every plane of her body. 
Hand-coloring has been 
around as long as photography, 
and Nels Israelson updates this 
craft for the space age, making 
dye transfers of the black-and- 
white outtakes from his pro- 
fessional shoots. Here he spices 
up James Brown with royal blue, 
softens Flea of the Red Hot Chili 
Peppers with pinks and browns, 
kitsches up the Stray Cats with 
pastel-’50s blues and pinks, and 
gently warms a photo of jazz 
violist Tree with brown tones. 
Two photographers at the 
show flourished as ground-floor 
chroniclers of scenes that became 
sensations. Anton Corbijn is a 
prolific Dutch photographer who 
first benefitted from the media 
explosion surrounding the rise of 
Euro-punk and new wave. Shar- 
ing those movements’ concern 
with single, sharp style points, he 
is known for his blunt, high- 


contrast black and white 
portraits: Siouxsie Sioux, coolly 
aloof, vamping against a man- 
tlepiece; an out-of-focus Sinéad 
O’Connor, immediately _re- 
cognizable by her peach-fuzz 
cranium; the inimitable Tom 
Waits nonchalantly doodling on 
an accordion while sitting in the 
front seat of a battered Chevy; a 
steely-eyed Pete Townshend, 
gazing from the window of a 
limousine, framed by granite col- 
umns; a kindly-derelict Captain 
Beefheart, hat in hand. 

In a later, parallel develop- 
ment, Laura Levine, former 
photo editor for the late New 
York Rocker, started out snap- 
ping her favorite new bands for 
pleasure, and she profited from 
the post-punk boom when her 
subjects hit the big time. She 
excels at capturing rockers away 
from their usual stagy surround- 
ings and engaged in the every- 
day: 10,000 Maniacs’ Natalie 
Merchant snowbound in a long 
checked coat; R.E.M.’s Michael 
Stipe contemplating another 
martini at a corner table; Iggy Pop 
and Chrissie Hynde sharing a 

Continued on page 24 
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administration. Goodwin concludes 


Men of Zeal 


John Paul Vann and 
his close friend Robert Kennedy. America in Vietnam SENATORS WILLIAM 
S. COHEN and 
"A fascinating political GEORGE MITCHELL 
tour...complete with brilliant Two of the senators on the Iran- 
portraits...” Contra Committee- one Republican, 
-Arthur Schlesinger one Democrat- reveal what 
_ |The Great Divide 
emempbering | - John Kenneth Galbraith | John Paul Varn and America important lessons of the Iran-Contra |Dream 
America in Vietnam affair were obscured by lies, STUDS TERKEL 
" a destroyed evidence and hostility by For the first time, Studs Terkel 
‘RICHARD N. Sheehan, a Vietnam correspondent, | tothe rule of law.Men of Zeal, gives | wey, won the Pulitzer Prize, portrays} 
GOODWIN -Tip O'Neill spent 15yearson this monumental | uSthestory wedid not get fromthe | america as it is now. Here isthe 
account. Through the story of Lt. America of the 1980's: the America 
Col. Vann, Sheehan brings together reports-or of ies, Wall Street 
‘Goodwin, a special assisant tothe At his best, Goodwin still the disparateelements ofthe war, | President. 
and speech : inthe proves able to touch a nation.” from the historical forces the | Viking $19.95 Reaganite values, as well as the 
Kennedy White House, gives us an -J. Anthony Lukas, } conflict to the death and destruction America of community organizers, 
preapncte ea ene Washington Post Book World | which began when US. forces despairing liberals and sixties 
the 1960's. He begins his compelling 
recollection with John Kennedy's activists become 
and theadministration : ..an impressive achievement. If stockbrokers and real estate 
which ended in assassination. He there is one book that captures speculators. 

Lyndon Johnson 's success the Vietnam War in the sheer "Stunning and disturbing... The 
as architect of the Great Society with Homeric scale of its passion and Great Divide may be Terkel's best 
its landmark civil rights legislation folly, this book is it.” yet...” 
and his failure as he escalates the “Ronald Steele, -Willie Morris, 
Vietnam war, the policy over which NYT Book Review Chicago Tribune 
Goodwin broke with the Random House $24.95 Pantheon _ $18.95 
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Harvard Book Store 


1256 Mass Ave., Cambridge (Harvard Square) 


Harvard Bonk Store Cafe 


a 
190 Newbury Street, At Exeter, Boston‘ 


536-0095 


DOING MUSIC & NOTHING ELSE 


The Music Business Seminar 


“Will You Join Us For Our 7th Season?" 


Video/Recording Studio Primer 


Attracting/Signing With A Manager 
Specific Process Of Advancement 
Celebration Of A New Beginning 


Producing Hit Records EDWARD M. KELMAN, ESQ. 
Entertainment Lawyer - NYC 
Capturing Publicity & Airplay Formerly Senior Attorney for CBS 
Records , General Counsel & VP of 
Raising Capital/ Sponsorship Law at Chappell Music Publishing 


BMI Associate Director 
from New York Headquarters 


MARK SUTTON 
Producer & Former MCA Recording 
Artist: "The Rings” 


More Speakers TBA 


Each Week We > GUEST SPEAKERS FIELD TRIPS 
Thoroughly Cover A BERT HOLMAN New England's Premier Video & 
Different Topic: Vice President of 

Collins Mgmt., Inc. (Aerosmith rack Recording ; 
Establishing Goals & Direction ° ( ) Hi-tech Computerized Radio Station 
KEITH GARDE 
Putting Your Best Band Together Director of Publicity & Marketing FREE MEMBERSHIP 
Collins Mgmt., Inc (Aerosmith) | Year MembershiptoNEMA with 
Booking Profitable Gigs & Tours full benefits and privileges ($40 value) 
MARIAN LEIGHTON LEVY 
Records: Is It Possible? A&R Rounder Records FREE TEXTBOOK 
Songwriting/Publishing Income MARK FRIED by David C. Belzer, CPA 


FREE RESOURCE DIRECTORIES 
1. New England Booking & Management ($45) 
2. Major & Indie A&R Reps ($95 value) _ 

3. New England Publicity Contacts: 

Print, Radio, &TV ($45 value) 


FREE SAMPLE CONTRACTS 
Group Partnership - Publishing - Booking 


SPECIAL BONUSES 
Embossed 3 Ring Binder with preprinted tabs 
that hold each week's handouts & your notes. 


Deal 


SEMINAR'S INSTRUCTOR 


NEMA is pleased to announce our 
seminars instructor is Peter C. Knickles, 
the Boston-based producer/manager 
who has become nationally recognized 
as one of the most influential record deal 
shoppers in the the country.. 


Via publishing his exclusive A&R Tip 
Sheet, Peter has built a strong following 
among many of the most powerful A&R 
executives. Here is a sampling of their 
comments & praise: 


"Keep em' comin” Jamie Cohen, West 
Coast - Columbia A&R 


“Would Like to hear more on Artist #3” 
Roberta Petersen, Warner Brothers A&R 


"Please call me immediately about Artist 
#2. | need additional songs & photos." 
Rob Gordon, EMI-Manhattan A&R 


"Demo please!" Randy Gerston, Arista 


“Thanks for getting back to me so 
quickly. The materials provided were 
extremely helpful. Enclosed please find 
my personal number. 
call whenever you find something hot. | 
want to know about it first!" 

Aziz Goksel, Atlantic Records A&R 


Make sure you 


PROUDLY SPONSORED BY: 


WHEN: Begins November 7, Mondays 7-10 p.m. 12 Weeks 
WHERE: Mass College of Art, 641 Huntington Ave, Boston 

TUITION: $375, Deferred Payment Plan Available 
MORE INFO: Call/Write To Request 8-page Brochure 


815 Washington Street, Suite 2, Newtonville, Massachusetts 02160 
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FREE 


for details see the coupon in 
the classified section 


Now thru Oct. 15 Music 
Northeastern Alumni 
Auditorium 
Suenos 
Now thru Oct. 16 * Dance 
Suffolk University 
Liz Lerman 
Now thru Oct. 16* Theater 
St. Luke and St. Margaret 
Church 
The Woman King 
Now thru Oct. 16° Theater 
New Ehrlich Theater 
Sunday on the Rocks 
Now thru Oct. 22 « Theater 
Performance Place — 
Broadway, Somerville 
Gamma Rays 


VISIT US AT 
FANEUIL HA 
723-5181 


WS BOSTON'S BEST -KEPT SECRET! “Y 


AMERICAN HOME COOKING COMES TO THE NORTH END! 
Introducing the 


"Home of the Hearty Appetite” 


you got at the old Turtle Caie or Jeff's Kitchen." 
(Sunday Gourmet Column/Herald 5/29/88) 


.."delightfully art deco...not for the faint-hearted. Portions are staggering!” 
(Cheap Eats/ Boston Globe 7/28/88) 


Tues-Sat 11:30-10 Sunday Brunch 11-3 
176 Endicott St, Boston, 523-9274 


STA TRAVEL 


CALL FOR LAST MINUTE SEAT AVAILABILITY! 
¢ ROUND TRIP FLIGHTS « 


OFFICES" 


‘WORLDWIDE 


from$ 470 AUCKLAND.......... from$ 980 
from$ 458 NEW YORK.......... from$ 98 
AMSTERDAM......... from $1170 
RIO DE JANEIRO...... from$ 758 HONG KONG......... from$ 749 
COGTARICA......... from$ 378 SINGAPORE......... from $1120 
from $1070. DELHI............... from $1150 


* BOSTON/LONDON/DELHI/BANGKOK/HONG KONG/BOSTON ..... from $1400 


BOSTON/CARACAS/BARBADOS/BOSTON 


LUMPUR/BANGKOK/ 


DELHI/LONDON/BOSTON ..............- 


* EQUALLY LOW ONE WAY FARES 


* CALL FOR A FREE COPY OF THE STUDENT TRAVEL HANDBOOK 


¢ ADVICE FROM THE EXPERTS 


THE STUDENT TRAVEL NETWORK 


(617) 266-6014 


273 NEWBURY ST. 
BOSTON, MA 02116 


CROPPED TANK $17 WAGS LEGGINGS $39—49 
DANSKIN PUMA BARYSHNIKOV 


9303 Sat Sun 1-5 (Sept May), (17) (267-8484 
Major Credit Cards Accepted, Free Parking on Deerfield Street, MBTA Green Line to Kenmore 
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Continued from page 22 
sensual hug; Joan Jett subduing a 
feisty kitten. 

But the exhibition isn’t devoted 
entirely to mainstream rock-and- 
rollers. Four photographers have 
specialized in portraying musi- 
cians rarely heard on hit radio 
stations. 

Regina Touhey is a photogra- 
phy teacher and classical-music 
photographer (her husband is 
pianist Peter Serkin) whose work 
offers an intimate view of her 
refined circle of friends and 
acquaintances. Boston’s Wayne 
Podworny — ‘intrepid piano 
mover and former frontman for 
Valdez the Sinner — has prowled 
the local clubs for years. He holds 
the garage scene close to his 


- heart, and of the photos he’s 


releasing from his vault, the shot 
of the dazed Del Fuegos with 
freshly killed deer is not to be 
missed. 

Phil Gould, a widely published 
freelancer, has released two 
books documenting the Cajun, 
zydeco, and Tex-Mex com- 
munities. Although the per- 
formers in his photographs are 
not well known in Yankee ter- 
ritory, he takes great care to place 
his subjects in surroundings that 
bespeak their culture: the 
Lafayette Playboys set off by a 
foreground table of religious raf- 
fle paraphernalia; cheesy red 
lights enveloping polyester-clad 
locals dancing to Clifton Chenier. 
Bobby Neel Adams is a staff 
photographer for Re/Search 
magazine who concentrates on 
West Coast and European under- 
ground and performance artists. 
His soft photos (some are taken 
with infrared film) alternate be- 
tween live shots and whimsical 
portraits of everyone from avant- 
cement-block crushers 


Einsturzende Neubauten to the 


ol’ reptilian cut-up artiste William 
Burroughs to Psychic TV’s Gen- 
esis and wife Paula P-Orridge 
sporting intrepidly outré hairdos. 

The exhibition prints will be 
augmented by videos, written 
commentary, and backing tapes 
supplied by local Djs and sam- 
ples of “product” (record-album 
covers, posters, album inserts, 
etc., emphasizing the austere fe- 
ver reveries of 4AD photographer 
Nigel Grierson and graphic de- 
signer Vaughn Oliver). The show 
will run through December 18. 
Jim Marshall will host a slide 
lecture at the PRC on November 
4 and a portfolio critique on 
November 5. A benefit party 
featuring music by locals in the 
gallery is planned for November. 

* * 

ODDS AND ENDS. Friday, Octo- 
ber 14: Heretix and the Bristols at 
the Channel; determined hepcat 
vet Memphis Rockabilly at the 
Tam; Tom Russel Band twangs 
out at Johnny D’s; Funhouse 
behind headliner Rick Berlin at 
the Rat; Bullet LaVolta help Last 
Stand celebrate the release of 
Faith in Fate tonight at T.T. the 
Bear's ... Saturday, October 15: 
mandolin maniac Carmaig De- 
Forest (““Crack’s No Worse Than 
the Fascist Threat”) leads his new 
band, featuring Gordon Gano, 
with opener Xanna Don’t at 
Green Street Station ... Same 
place a night later, fanzine the 
Noise hold an anniversary bash 
... Monday, October 17: Hullaba- 
loo and Bitch Magnet (a trio 
that’s, natcherly, a favorite of 
Rapeman’s leader) at Bunratty’s 
... Tuesday, October 18: worthy, 
multilingual women’s chorus (got 
here long before the Bulgarians) 
Libana at Nightstage . .. Wednes- 
day, October 19: fret ace Duke 
Robillard at the Tam, and buried 
in a crowded bill at T.T.’s,are 
Masters of the Obvious, who 
have already written one novelty 
classic — “You Don’t Have To Be 
a Dick About It” ... Thursday, 
October 20: Plate o’ Shrimp at 
Johnny D’s . . . Saturday, October 


21: Robin Lane makes one of her 


always high-expectation visita- 
tions to Grover’s. oO 
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at Add some new flavor 

2 to your Sunday 
with 

The Jazz Brunch. 


Join Jeff Turton for 
a blend of styles 

& sounds sure to 
please all tastes. 


The Jazz Brunch 
Sundays 
-10a.m. - 3 p.m. 


| Serving Traditional B | neh 
Fare in a Causually Elegant Setting. 


SUNDAY BRUNCH 11 AM - 3:30PM 
75 Chestnut Street * Boston 
Reservations: 523-4477 
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“BIRD’ PROCLAIMS 
MAJOR AMERICAN DIRECTOR.” 


“There is not a cheap note or a careless 
image, not an easy judgment or a forced 
emotion, in ‘Bird’. It permits a man’s life its 
complexity. And with its passionate craft, it 


proclaims that Eastwood is a major American 


director.” —Richard Schickel, TIME 


“‘Bird’ is a moving tribute and a labor of love. 
The portrait it offers is one Charlie Parker’s 
admirers will recognize. The soundtrack 
is superb.” —Janet Maslin, THE NEW YORK TIMES 


““Bird’ moves Clint Eastwood into the top rank 


of American directors. Great filmmaking! 
‘Bird’ lives!” _ —doel Siegel, ABC-TV 

“The best Hollywood movie ever made about 
jazz. See it twice!” —Gary Gidains, THE VILLAGE VOICE 


—Richard Schickel, TIME 


“Exhilarating! Clint Eastwood’s consummate 
directing and a flawless cast send ‘Bird’ 


soaring. A prodigious movie—‘Bird’ lives!” 
—Gene Shalit, TODAY, NBC-TV 


“Terrifically entertaining! Eastwood 
consolidates his position as a first-rank 
filmmaker.” —bavia sterritt, CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


“Extraordinary! Mr. Eastwood has done 
an astonishing job. He has captured the 


giddy thrill of Mr. Parker’s wizardry.” 
—dJulie Salamon, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


“Powered by Eastwood's passionate 


commitment, this ‘Bird’ flies.” 
—Peter Travers, PEOPLE 


“Bird’ is a labor of love that really should 
be seen.” —WMike Clark, USA TODAY 
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by Clif Garboden 


SATURDAY 


2:00 (5) Football. BC versus Rut 

2:30 (7) Football. Miami versus Notre Dame. 

5:00 (4) The Seventh Game: and Majesty. A 
review of dramatic moments from World Series 
tiebreakers. (Until 5:30 p.m. 2 

8:00 (2) inside Family Ties: the Scenes of a 
Hit. An hour of hype for the NBC series. Why is this 
on PBS? Maybe it's a serious analysis A the state 
of topical American television comedy. M aybe the 
network wouldn't run it. (Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (4) Baseball. World Series game one. Sans 
Sox. With Oakland and the LA/NY All-Stars. 

8:00 (44) Austin City Limits. Featuring music from 
the Fabulous Thunderbirds and Omar and the 
Howlers. To be re yer on Friday at 1 p.m. on 
Channel 44. (Until 9 p.m.) 

8:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins versus the Minnesota 
North Stars. 

9:00 (2) Smithsonian World: The Wyeths: A Father 
and His Family. Andrew, Henriette, Carolyn 
Nathaniel, and Ann Weyth examined in wyetn the 
influence of their father, illustrator N 

Until 10 p.m.) 

(5) An All-Star Celebration: The '88 Vote. Billy 
Crystal, Lily Tomlin, Robin Williams,and a bunch of 
other stars gather to laugh at the upcoming 
election. Further proof that we get the government 
we deserve. 11 p.m.) 

10:00 (2) Will Rogers’s USA. A one-man show 
starring James Whitmore as legendary folk-comic 
Rogers — another one of those legends who must 
have been a lot funnier in his own time. (Until 11 


F400 (2) The Beiderbecke Affair, part one. An 
excellent three-part thriller about an innocent jazz 
buff who tumbles into the ping web of intrigue 
when he picks up some Bix wax for a mysterious 
blonde. (Until 1 a.m.) 

1:30 a.m. (68) The invisible Man (movie). Claude 
Rains shows yee doesn't. (Until 3:30 a.m.) 
3:30 a.m. (68) invisible Man Returns (movie). 
We think. (Until 5 a.m.) 


SUNDAY 


Noon (2) The American Experience: Radio Bikini. 
Repeated from last week. A look at the irony- 
sodden hgopla surrounding the first US A-bomb 
test in 1946. To be repeated on Monday at 7 p.m. 
(Until 1 p.m.) 
Noon (56) Arsenic and Old Lace (movie). A 
colorized version of Frank Capra's 1944 classic 
about a pair of poisonous old maids. Cary Grant 
stars with Priscilla Lane. One of three great movies 
on 56 today. (Unti! 2 ¢.m.) 
(int 2 oe Downstairs: A Patriotic Offering. 
00 m 
onthe! 3 Wolf (movie). A 1983 adaptation 

Farley Mowat's account of his 
life in the wilds studying, big, not-so-bad wolves. 
(Until 3 p.m.) 

:00 (7) Football. The Detroit Lions versus the New 
York Giants. 
2:00 (56) Harvey (movie). James Stewart and the 
oraass white rabbit. Ever a treat. (Until 4 p.m.) 
4:00 (56) Mister Roberts (movie). John Ford's 1955 
comedy about life in the Merchant Marines. Henry 
Fonda stars with Mervyn LeRoy, Jack Lemmon, 
James Cagney, William Powell, and Betsy Paimer. 
(Until 6:30 p.m.) 
5:30 (2) WonderWorks: The December Rose, part 
two. A bit dense for the age of this show's target 
audience. A London chimney sweep gets involved 
in. Rig Victorian murder mystery. (Until 6:30 
p.m. 
6:30 (2) Ramona: New Pajamas. Little M 
Polley) wears her PJs to “(Until 


7:0 (36) Basketball. Tne Celts versus the Atlanta 
jawks. 

8:00 (4) Baseball. Worid Series 

8:00 (5) America Picks Their [sic Favors Movies 
Of ail time, that is. The votes are tallied. We 

Gunga Din, The Magnificent 

Girl riday, High Noon, Blow-Up, a 

One N But thats just us. (Urol Bm) 


' 8:00 (7) The Baby Makers. A WNEV News special 
with Diana Williams hosting a look at the ethical 
issues surrounding test- conceptions, abor: 


tions based on prenatal diagnoses, and the all-time 
Ft pa trip — surrogate motherhood. (Until 9 


8:30) :30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins versus the Chicago 


Blackhawks. 

9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: A Perfect Spy, part 
one. John le Carré fans will approve of this seven- 
part dramatization of the writer's semi-auto- 
biographical novel about master spy Analy. Pesoy Pym. 
Stars include Peter Egan, Ray McAnai 
Ashcroft, and Alan Howard. (Until 10 p. = 

9:00 (5) Lady Mobster (movie). Susan Lucci stars 
as a woman syndicate boss. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (7) Out of Africa (movie), part = Just 
because it stars Meryi Streep and Robert Redford 
and is | than your average butterfly’s lifetime 
doesn't mean it's good. Lengthy is a fair descrip- 
tion. So is slow. Danish woman S to Africa 
falls in love with English adventurer. To 
Hy on Monday starting at 9 p.m. {Until 11 


Cause 
ped from last week. An English songmaker 
and her beau are accused of o' the former's 
11:00. 2) Blake's 7. More of this 
e's eo 

peculiar British sci-fi series. Cheap sets 

acting. Tacky costumes. 
p. 
11:00 (38) Ask the Manager. How ye 


3 


that the Manager hardly ever answers 
tions. So if any = readers actually unders' 
how a baler Ss, ‘ 


af 


York J 

3:00 (7) Out of Africa (movie), part two. The 
conclusion. (Until 11 p.m.) 

11:30 (2) America’s 

mocrats: A Quarter Century of Change y+ 
change, of course. Ben Wattenberg rehashes the 
misfortunes and self-destructive tendencies of the 
Dems since 1960. To be repeated on Tuesday at 
8:30 on Channel 44. (Until 12:30 a.m.) 

2:30 a.m. (68) Laurel and Hardy. 

early morning — “'Dirtywork’’ and “Going Bye 
Bye.” (Until 4 a.m.) 


TUESDAY 


8:00 (4) Baseball. Worid Series three. 
8:00 (25) The Hustler (movie). Paul Newman and 
one king of the 
hall. oy 10 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) Atiantic City (movie). Burt Lancaster and 
Susan Sarandon star in this excellent 1981 drama 
about a small-time loser going for a big-time loss. 
Until 10:15 p.m.) 

:30 (44) America’s Political Parties: The 
mocrats: A Quarter Century of Change. Nepean 
from ae 11:30 p.m. 
9:00 American 


erritory as a you 
not-inconsiderabie lifetime to ri ing wrongs done 
local (Until 10 p.m. 

9:00 (5) North and South, part one. John Jakes's 
exhaustive trivialization of the Civil War, starring 
Kirstie Alley, David Carradine, and Lesley-Anne 
Down. “Do you keep slaves?” To be continued on 
Wednesday at 9 p.m., Thursday at 8 p.m., and 
8 p.m. (Until 11 p.m.) 

Tomorrow Comes, part one. If so, there'll 
be more of this Sidney Sheldon yarn about a bank 
clerk who turns into a crook and meets a ccn man 
and falls in love and who the hell knows what else. 
More on Wednesday at 9 p.m. and Thursday at 8 
(Until 11 p.m.) 

30 (2) America’s Politicai Parties: The Re- 
oh Before and After Ray Gun. Journalist 
avid Gergen looks at how the has emerged 
from being the party of big business to being the 
pawn of big business. Actually, he probably won't 
come right out and say that. To be repeated on 
Wednesday at 8:30 p.m. on Channel 44. (Until 12: 30 


300) a.m. (68) Laure! and Hardy: Flying Duces. 
(Until 4 a.m.) 


WEDNESDAY 


8:00 (2) The Mind: Development. A study of brain 
development in children — from single-cell status 
through toddlerhood and up to the point where the 


_ spublic schools iay waste to all prior gains. (Until 9 
m.) 
8:00" (4) Baseball. World Series game four. 


8:00 (25) Some Like It Hot (movie). Tony Curtis and 
Jack Lemmon drag it out with _— Monroe in the 
Wilder classic. (Until 10 
(56) Fletch (movie). hevy Chase is cast 
as the title's odd-ball crime-busting hero. 
‘Until 10 p.m.) 


8:30 (44) America’s Political Parties: The Ae- 
publicans: Before and After Ray Gun. Repeated 
from Tuesday at 11:30 

5) North and South, part two. “No, | often lose 


2:00 a.m. Laurel and Hardy: “ 
Gravy,"’ and * ens Come Home.” (Until 4 a.m. 
FRIDAY 

1:00 (44) Austin Limits. 

Saturday at 8 p.m., and featuring music from the 

Fabulous Th and and the 

1:00 (56) Celts versus Y' 

(honest) from Madrid. To air again at 11 

8:00 (7) This is America, Charlie Brown. in one last 
ate to reach our school children, we 


BOSTON 
Mass. Ave. At Newbury 
In Back Bay 


Above Auditorium T Stop on the Greenline 


SS3YDNOD 


1942-1944 High level German 
Intelligence Officer 


1972-1982 Secretary-General 
of the United Nations 


1986- President of Austria 


Amendment Center at 1-800-542- 1600. 


A public service message of The Ad Council and The Society of Professional Journalists. 


If the press didn‘t tell us, who would? 


To get printed information on the role of a free press and how 
it protects your rights, or to discuss any free press issue, call the First | 


SZ 


8861 ‘vl NOILOAS ‘XINSOHd NOLSO@ 


| CORDS WELCOMES JULIA FO 
FORDHARE 
. BRING “HAPPY EVER AF1 
JS TOWER § 
AFREEg ULIA FO 
PA BER 1819 
f NO — 
| as OPEN ‘TIL MIDNIGHT TO SERVE YOu! 
| 
| VISA 
| 8:00 (7) Tomorrow Comes, pat'two. (Uti! | | 
documentary film about the life of a F 
high-school girl on the verge of quitting school. 
it's better than that. Give it a look. (Until 12:30 a.m.) tae 
2:00 a.m. (68) Laurel and Hardy: A Chump at 
8:00 (s} North end South, The “ 
8:00 (5) North and South, part three. ==.’ i 
“ 8:30 Say, Brother. Featuring music from 
8:00 (2) Mystery: Cause Célebre, part two. Alma 
(the accused) and her lover disagree on the details 
points of US history. At least the teachers will be 
able to follow it. (Until 8:30 p.m.) 
Cra failed as a parent. Faye 
| Dunaway as mean old Joan. (Until 10:45 p.m.) i | \ 
8:30 (44) The Africans: A Garden of Eden in Decay. . : 
A survey of the continent's current miseries — a 
famine, deforestation, and bad . (Until 9:30 
m.) 
9:00 (2) The Metropolitan Presents: // : e 
trovatore. A Verdi work about love, death, and 
revenge. Your incorpotating ali your 
opera basics. Eva Marton stars with Luciano 
Pavarotti. James Levine conducts. (Until midnight.) 
9:00 (4) Glitz (movie). Elmore Miami- 
1988 NBC TV-movie | 
NBC TV stars Jimmy Smits (L.A. and | 
Markie Post (Night Courf. (Until 11 p.m.) 
MONDAY 9:00 (7) Jack the Ripper, part one. Michael Caine, Md 
7:00 (2) The American Experience: Radio Bikini. two-part drama about the 1 manhunt for the An 
Repeated from Sunday at noon. 
8:00 (2) Campaign: A View from Abroad. How the of novels 
upcoming election looks from overseas, where and TV shows. Mysteriously, there is no sign of | 
two on the Channel 7 program schedule. 11 
ntil 1 pm) 
| 6:30 (4) the Tycoon (movie). Robert De Niro 11 (56) Basketball. The Celts versus : 
does Scott Harold Prnters adapt, Yugoslavia, Rebroadcast 
Elia Kazan directs, = Curtis and a.m. (68) Laurel and Hardy: “A Perfect Day,” Ad =f 
Mitchum co-star. From 1976. (Until 11 p.m.) “Brats,” and “Be Big.” (Until 4 a.m.) ; 7 
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? 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SE 


THE WESTERN 
FRONT 


343 WESTERN AVE. 
492-7772 


Fri. & Sat., Oct. 14& 15 
(from Cleveland, Ohio) 


_ FIRST LIGHT 


Sun. Oct. 16 Wed., Oct. 19 


JAMA ROOTS 


Tues., Oct. 18 


SCOTT REICHARDT 


GROUP 
Jazz 


Wed., Oct. 19 


ONE WORLD ) 


Thurs., Oct. 20 


BOP HARVEY 


Fri. & Sat., Oct. 21 & 22 


LOOSE CABOOSE 


RO Sun., 10/16 NOISE 

Sun., Oct. 23 ANNIVERSARY PARTY /. 
ULULATORS 
MARK V as SHIRLEY BASSEY 


Thurs., 10/20 DRUMMING 


GLASS, 
DENIROS, PORN ORCHARD 
JAMAICA PLAIN © 522-079 


Fine Jamaican food served 
overy Reggae Night 


GREEN STREET 


Al 
Restaurant X Pub 


Fri. & Sat., Oct. 14 & 15 
HARVEST HOME 


Thurs., Oct. 20. 
THE CALLING 


Fri. & Sat., Oct. 21 & 22 
DONEGAL DANNY 


Featuring: 
Wide screen 
Cable T.V. 


Sporting events 
& Movies 


85 Harvard St. , Alliston 
787-9797 


RESTAURANT? & MUSIC CLUB 
Thurs., Oct. 20 


PLATE O° SHRIMP 


Fri., Oct. 21 


TIME 


Fri. Oct. 14 
Rounder /Philo Recording Artists 


Sat., oct 


BOSTON BAKED BLUES 
BLUES PATROL W/EASY RAY 


Sun., Oct. 16 
From L.A 


ROTONDI 


BLUES JAM W/BOSTON BAKED 


Hig 
oF HOLLANO ST: DAViS So: SOMERVILLE 


776-9667 ACROSS DAVIS T RED LINE 


To place ating: ring tor snd ito Lstngs, 


BOSTON FIRE: 536-1100 or 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, from Brookline, 
911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 or, from Cam- 


bridge, 911 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 
EMERGENCIES 


CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 
MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-5000 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 


and continuing support, medical and legal 


music, belly-dancing. 
BACK BAY HILTON (236-1100), 40 Dalton St, 


SAY TOWER ROOM (720-1000 60 State St. 
33rd floor, Boston. Donna Byrne, the Bob 
Bacheider Trio. 

BEST WESTERN INN (777-1700), 50 Dayton St., 
Danvers. In Chariene’s Jazz Club, the Barbie 
Evans Duet. 

BLUE PELICAN (401-847-5675), 40 West Broad- 


trumpeter 

COPLEY PLAZA (267-5300), 138 St. James Ave., 
Boston. In the Plaza Bar, at 5 p.m., Neil 
Olmstead; at 9 p.m., Dave McKenna. 

EDIBLE REX (667-6393), 251 Old Concord Ad., 
FALMOUTH SQUARE INN (457-0606), 40 N. 
Main St., Falmouth. ’60s and '70s pop guitarist 


Central Sq., cin, 


THE HOP (583-2710), Rite. 28 and Emerson Ave., 


Brockton. '50s music 
Sq., Somerville. Tom Russell, the Meries. 
LENOX HOTEL (536-7676), 710 Boyiston St, 
Pam 


LINKS CLUB (423-3832), 120 Boylston St, 

Boston. DJ plays five decades of dance music. 

LYCEUM RESTAURANT (745-7665), 43 Church 
Thibodeau. 


Saugus. John Corcoran and Company. 
REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St, 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Benny Carter. 
ROXY (227-7699), 279 Tremont St., Boston. 


WATCH CITY COFFEEHOUSE (647-1055), at the 
Parish Church, 50 Church St, Waltham. 
Marce 


Jack De yebnewl and Special Edition — into the Somerville Theatre on Wednesda 'Y. 


WESTIN HOTEL (424-7425), Copley Place, Bos- 
ton. In the Turner Fisheries Bar, the Caria Cook 
Quartet. In the Lobby Lounge, at 5 p.m., pianist 
Jim Dempsey; at 8 p.m., Geoff Hicks. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 Broad- 
way, Somerville. The Ken Werner Trio. 

YANKEE PEDDLER RESTAURANT AND 


ton. Preacher Jack and Randall Chase play blues 
and country music. 


SATURDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listings for Friday at the 


BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. “Sizzling inter- 
BAY SIDE INN (581-5555), 839 the Lynnway, 
Lynn. In the Chameleon Lounge, “Latin Extrava- 
ganza,” with guest artists. 

BAY TOWER ROOM, Boston. Donna Byrne, the 


(623-9532), 
880 Broadway, Somerville. “On Broadway,” a 


Whitney. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. 


Main St., Worcester. The Reel World String 
Band. 


LINKS CLUB, Boston. DJ plays five decades of 
LYCEUM RESTAURANT, Salem. Preacher Jack, 
gospel and blues pianist. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Jo-E! Sonnier, the 


Wagoneers. 
NYC JUKEBOX, Boston. Shake, Rattle & Roll 
performs music of the '50s and ‘60s. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westboro Center. 


Mabsant. 

PRINCE RESTAURANT, Saugus. John Corcoran 
and Company. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Benny Carter. 
ROXY, Boston. White Heat at Roxy plays swing 


ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. in Toft’s 
Lounge, at 7:30 p.m., pianist Bert Seager, 


SATURDAY NIGHT IN MARBLEHEAD at the 
Church of St. Andrew (639-1969), Rite. 114, 


on 
3 


| 


4 
| 
| 
98 Brookline Ave., Beston, MA ) 
247-8605 
" = Around the corner from Fenway Park i \ 
_ Fri. & Sat. 
Oct. 14 & 15........... WRECKING CREW 
\ Mon., Oct. 17..... DAVID GREENFIELD i ‘ t 
Pri, Oct. DANCING WITH 
5 : é bd by 
. | A 02215 by Thursday a week before the Friday 
_ from that Friday to Friday of the following week. 
3 We can’t take any listings over the phone. oe 
H There is no charge, but your copy is subject to 
, ef. our revision and to space limitations. Include the LOUNGE (777-7200), 323 North Main St., Middie- _ 
{ time, date, place, and nature of your event, and way, Newport, Ri. The Great Train Robbery. uf 
| how much it costs. (If it’s free, specify “free” or  CITYSIDE (742-7390), 262 Faneuil Hall Market- Po | 
" “no charge.) Without price information we place, Boston. Shirley Lewis and the Movers. 
can’t print your listing. Theater listings are CLUB CAFE (536-0966), 209 Columbus Ave... ; 
separate; send them by 2 p.mn on Friday to““Play Boston. in Club Cabaret, torch singer Belle Po } 
by Play,” c/o Bill Marx. Auditions, classes, _ Linda Halpern. siiinaeeatilsaddaeditadndltaenihtbabacecehuiniiids 
courses, reunions, workshops, symposia, and COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 120 Hunt- 
seminars are not listed here: call Phoenix ington Ave. Boston. At Zachary’s Bar, , 4 
te Classifieds at 267-1234 to take out an ad. We 
welcome photographs for possible inclusion, but THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek and Middle | 
: can't be responsible for returning them. i i 
o NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE IS 
THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. To be considered for “Hot 
Tix," the deadline is a week earlier; to be 
considered for “Next Weekend,” two weeks 
Joshua. 
FOUR «SEASONS HOTEL (338-4400); 200 Bob Bacholder Trio. . 
EMERGENCIES Boylston St., Boston. in the Bristol Lounge, jezz_ © BEST WESTERN INN, Danvers. in Chariene’s 
pianist Bert Seager and bassist Charlie LaChap- Jazz Club, the Renato Sanchioni Quartet. 
CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 
SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 GROG (508-465-8008), 11 Middle St, New-  non-alcohol dance club with music from the ‘60s 
Fridays Boston. C-Jammer. 
CLUB CAFE, Boston. in Club Cabaret, torch 
A), singer Belle Linda Halpern. 
4 Beverly. The Zulus, Things That Aren't Food. COLONNADE HOTEL, Boston. At Zachary's 
HARPER'S FERRY (254-9743), 158 Brighton 
SQUARE INN, Faimoutn. Guitarist: = 
a John Stevens, '50s and '60s pop. 
last FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. in the Bristol 
Lounge, jazz pianist Suzanne Davis and bassist 
BOSTON-BROOKLINE: 911 White, and Richard Gildea Paul Del Nero. 
‘ I POISON: information Center, 232-2120 GROG, Newburyport. Catherine and the Greats. 
A) \ SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 GROUND ZERO, Cambridge. DJ industrial 
99, = METRO AMBULANCE: 288-6700 Noise. 
GROVERS, Beverly. The Fools, Nelson Person. 
uP TOW N ME AND THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8967), 28 HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. The Band That Time 
Mugford St., Marblehead. Sally Rogers and Forgot. 
Howie Bursen. THE HOP, Brockton. ‘50s music. 
NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St, Cam- JOHN HENRY’S HAMMER COFFEEHOUSE 
bridge. Johnny Copeland. 508-757-2155), at the First Unitarian Church, 90 
- - PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 South St., Westboro Center. The Shaw Brothers, 
= BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER: 492-RAPE. Steve Gillette. : JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Boston Baked Bives, 
immediate and continuing support, medical and PARADISE (254-2054), 967 Comm. Ave., Bos- Blues Patrol, Easy Ray. 
. ry 4 is legal into, referrals. ton. A Flock of Seagulls. . LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Pam Kenealy, 
RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn PILLAR HOUSE RESTAURANT (969-6500), 26 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate  Quinobequin Rd., Newton Lower Falls. Pianist 
information. PRINCE RESTAURANT (233-9950), Rte. 1 south, 
Coming ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 789-3000 
Sat., Oct. 22 AMYL AND THE 
Le 4a 2 Sun., Oct. 23 A TREAT SAFE. 
j Cali Club White Meal at MOXy play TO 
Mon., Oct. 24 THE PALADINS dancing, DJ plays contemporary music. Dance 
JOHN KE Tues., Oct. 25 Sitar Master performances by the Roxies. 
nt-on. @ ASHWIN BATISH ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL (491-3600), 5 Cam- 
SARA LAUGHS Thurs., Nov. 3 ZACHARY RICHARD 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., inman 
| Square, Cambridge. Upstairs, Ruthie Ristich and 
SAFFVS JAZZ CAFE (424-6995), 835 Beacon 
St., Boston. The Steve Hirshman Trio. 
= featuring BULL PUB (897-7232), 163 Main St, RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs, Ruthie Ristich and 
open tresh pasta, seafood, salad, grilled steak, 4 FRIDAY Maynard. Nightshitt. Visions; Downstairs, the Herman Johnson 
| porter Sq. Cambridge. Greek and Middle Hirshman Trio. 


Marblehead. Rachel Green. 


SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. The Pencils, with 


John Curtis. 

SKIPJACK’S (536-3500), 199 Clarendon St., 
Boston: At noon, Joel Press and the Evolutionary 
Jazz Ensemble. 


Student Center, Brandeis University, Waltham. 
At Chumley’s, pianist Mark Hennen and Jack- 
son Krall. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar, the Caria Cook Quartet. in the Lobby 
Lounge, at 5 p.m., pianist Jim Dempsey; at 8 
p.m., Geoff Hicks. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. The Ken 
Werner Trio. 

YANKEE PEDDLER RESTAURANT AND 
LOUNGE, Middleton. Hugh Kelleher plays ‘50s 
tunes, sing-alongs. 


SUNDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listings for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 


singer Belle Linda Halpern. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Fab Motion, Footnote. 

GROG, Newburyport. At 4 p.m., Preacher Jack 

and David Vincent. 

HARPER’S FERRY, Allston. R&B jam, with 

Stovall Brown. 

THE HOP, Brockton. ‘50s music. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. At 3 p.m., blues jam; 

after 7 p.m., polka-rock, with Rotondi. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Kazumi Watanabe. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westboro. Gene 

Clark of the Byrds, Tom Pirozzolli. 

PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9654), 912 Mass. 
- Ave., Cambridge. The Hubcaps. 

RITZ CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Arlington 


THE TAM, Brookline. Jim Kaminski and K 
Company. 

SAFFI’S JAZZ CAFE, Boston. Jazz jam. 

SIT ’'N BULL PUB, Maynard. At 5 p.m., blues jam 
with the West End Biues Band. 

THE STICKY WICKET (508-435-5305), 167 West 
Main St., Hopkinton. At 2 p.m., jazz brunch, with 
the Alamo City Jazz Band and Bob Pilsbury. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar, the Art Matthews Trio. in Lobby Lounge, 
Stevie Soares. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. The Frank 


MONDAY 
You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listings for Friday at the 


Mass. Ave., Roxbury. Live 


COPLEY PLAZA, Boston. In the Plaza Bar, at 5 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. in the Bristol 


Daybre. 
RITZ CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Arlington 
St., Boston. in the Lounge, the Al Vega Trio. 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. in Toff’s 
Lounge, at 5 p.m., pianist Tim Ray, bassist Dan 


Greenspan. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs, the George Levas 
Quintet; Downstairs, the Teese Goh! Trio. 


THE TAM, Brookline. The 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar, the Art Matthews Trio. in Lobby Lounge, at 
5 p.m., Katy Roberts; at 8 p.m., Stevie Soares. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. The Dave 
Birkin Trio. 


TUESDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listings for Friday at the 


Movers. 

COFFEE KINGDOM (755-8936), 2 Richmond 
Ave., Worcester. Marcia Fiuet and Doc Lacovelli. 
COPLEY PLAZA, Boston. in the Plaze Ber, at 5 
p.m., Neil Olmstead; at 9 p.m., Dave McKenna. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Born Too Late. 


REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Tiger Okoshi 
Quartet. 


RITZ CARLTON HQTEL (536-5700), 15 Arlington 
St., Boston. in the Lounge, the Al Vega Trio. 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. in Toff's 
Lounge, at 5 p.m., pianist Tim Ray, bassist Dan 
Greenspan. 


Barry 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Tumer Fisheries 
Bar, the Karen Cameron Quartet. in the Lebby 
Lounge, at pm. Jin Dempsey, at 8 p.m., Mary 


bn bessist Bob Niske, drummer Matt 


$2 Yo 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listings for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek and Middle 
Eastern music, belly 

BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. “Sizzling inter- 
THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., Bos- 
ton. Andrew Tosh and the Tosh Band; 
Steffens introduces videos of Peter Tosh. 
CITYSIDE, Boston. North Shore Acapella. 
COPLEY PLAZA, Boston. In the Plaza Bar, at 5 
p.m., Neil Olmstead; at 9 p.m., Dave McKenna. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Ferrara, Titen, Raw Gurd. 


ing 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. in Toff’s 
Lounge, at 5 p.m., pianist Tim Ray, bassist Dan 
Greenspan. 


Oiga Roman Quartet. 


WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar, the Karen Cameron Quartet. in the Lobby 
Lounge, at 5 p.m., Jim Dempsey; at 8 p.m., Mary 


M. Morgan. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. The Fringe. 


THURSDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone nurmbers 
for clubs under the listings for Friday at the 


BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. “Sizzling inter- 
national nightclub.” 

BAY TOWER ROOM, Boston. Eula Lawrence, 
the Dave Sparr Trio. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. The Rev. 

COPLEY PLAZA, Boston. in the Plaza Bar, at 5 
p.m., Neil Olmstead; at 9 p.m., Dave McKenna. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Over-18 show, with Red 
Rubber Baill, Big Clock, Marienas. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. In the Bristol 


Northampton St., Boston. Still Life, the Long 
March. 


Bar, the Karen Cameron Quartet. in the Lobby 
— Jim Dempsey; at 8 p.m., Mary 


M. Morgan. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Gonz. 


FRIDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 


DyOS 705° 


LINKS CLUB, Boston. DJ plays five decades of 
dance music. 

LIZARD LOUNGE (242-3157), Harrison Ave. and 
Northampton St., Boston. Vow of Silence, Dream 
Train. 

LYCEUM RESTAURANT, Salem. Folk guitarist 
Bob 


ing Duo. 
ROXY, Boston. White Heat at Roxy plays swing 
music for dancing, DJ plays 

music. Dance performances by the Roxies. 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. In Totf’s 


WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Tumer Fisheries 
Bar, the Karen Cameron Quartet. in the Lobby 
ee Jim Dempsey; at 8 p.m., Geoff 


JAZZ The Mitch 
Forman Quartet. 
YANKEE PEDDLER RESTAURANT AND 


Chase play blues and country music. 


OMEDY 


iGHT 


ast: 1906 


25 NECCO ST. BOSTON 
TONIGHT 
WFAX /BOSTON ROCKS PRESENTS 


HERETIX _ 


OCT SPECIAL GUESTS THE | 
CHILDHODB BELUSIONS GE GRANDEG 


BIG TRAIN TAX COLLECTORS GALAXY 500 
SPECIAL GUEST M.C. WFNX'S BILL ABBATE | 


$1 01 TIL 11:00 P.M./$4.50 


LLY 
CHET 
AND SPECIAL GUESTS 


MASS - ARTISAN 
$6:50/$7.50 *D.J. WERS’ JOHN MARINO 


oct 


FRIDAY 


CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 John F. 


Kennedy St., Cambridge. At 8:30 and 11 p.m., 


Rich Jeni, Kim Worth. 

COMEDY CONNECTION (391-0022), 76 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 7:15, 9:15, and 11:30 p.m., 
Jimmy Smith. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), 


Remington's, 124 Boylston St., Boston. At 10 
p.m., improv night, with the Stubbies and 
Swollen Monkies. 


NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 8, 10, and 11:30, Marc 
Price. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM’S (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. At 9 and 11 p.m., Jon Ross, 
Susan Healy, and Harry Dadd. 

STEVIE D’S (777-7386), Rte, 114, Middleton. At 9 
p.m., Kevin Knox, Charlie Hall, Chris Zito. 
STICKY WICKET PUB (435-4817), 167 West 
Main St., Hopkinton. At 9:30 p.m., local come- 


dians. 
STITCHES (254-3939), 969 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
—" p.m., local comedy hosted by Don 


SATURDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for comedy venues under the listings for the 
previous Friday at the beginning of this section. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 7:30, 
9:45, and midnight, Rich Jeni, Kim Worth. 
COMEDY Boston. Cail for new 
show times, Robert Shimmel, Frank Santorelli, 
and Tony V. 
DICK DOHERTY'S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
Soe. Dick Doherty's Comedy Show with Mary 
Ellen Depertrilio, Dave Fitzgerald, Rich Gustus, 
and John Priest. 
GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, 13 Springfield 
improvisational comedy. 


Street, Cambridge. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Call 782-8799. 
IMPROVBOSTON 


COMEDY STOP 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 8, 10, and 11:30 p.m., Marc 


Price. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S, Brighton. At 8, 10, and 
11:45 p.m., Jon Ross, T. Gilmore, Bill Braudis. 
STEVIE D'S, Middleton. At 6:15, 8:30, and 10:45 
p.m., Kevin Knox, Chartie Hall, Chris Zito. 
STICKY WICKET PUB, Hopkinton. At 9:30 p.m., 


local comedians. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 8, 10, and midnight, Barry 
Crimmins. 


TANNITAL 
SUN 
THE FORT POINT ARTS COMMUNITY 
wwe DRUMMING ON GLASS « ZANNA DON’T 
COMMON AILMENTS OF MATURITY | 


BRAHMIN CASTE BLOOD AND STONE GEO 
$8.00/$ 10.00 s DOORS AT 1:00 P.M 


FEATURING 
MILES AHEAD EAST LINK 


LIFE ON EARTH « ALL CLEAR 
$3.00 «D.J. MOD TODD 


IN CELEBRATION OF P OF PETER TOSH'S GIRTHOAY. 


keg ANDREW TOSH 
anD THE TOSH BAN 


WITH A SPECIAL VIDEO PRESENTATION OF 


THE LIFE OF PETER TOSH 


ER STEFF 


ROG 
50° J. WBRS'S BLACK STAR LIN 


BOTAN 


SUICIDAL 


» METAL 


iis FEATURING 


MAXIMUM « GLASS « IN THE PINK 
-PERSUADER » ROCK CITY STREET DEAL 
$5.00 * D.J. WERS’ JOHN MARINO 


WITH SPECIAL GUESTS THE RAIN 
PIECES NAUGHTY BITS 
$6. 50 D.J. MYRO THE PYRO 


ELECTRIC TOYS 


(TAPE RELEASE PARTY) 


RELEASE « SOCIAL ANIMALS » TRACE OF REI 
$5.00 + D.J. JIM MITCHELL * LISTEN TO WBCN FOR DETAILS! 


TENDENCIES 


AND SPECIAL GUESTS 


8861 ‘yl HAGOLOO NOILOAS ‘XINSOHd NOLSOG AHL 


GROUND ZERO, Cambridge. DJ industrial 
HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. The B-Street Bomb- 4 
THE TAM, Brookline. Push Push. ers. : 
WBRS/THE JOINT (736-4782), at the Usdan THE HOP, Brockton. '50s music, 
LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Pam Kenealy, ee ee 
FALMOUTH SQUARE INN, Falmouth. Guitarist : 
Michael O'Neil. ME AND THEE COFFEEHOUSE, Marblehead. a 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. in the Bristol Tony Bird. 4 
Lounge, jazz pianist Bob Winter. NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Ronnie Earl with 
TT GROUND ZERO, Cambridge. DJ Industrial Jerry Portnoy and the Broadcasters, Eddie ae S 
Noise. Kirkland and the Energy Band. 
HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Biues jam, with the NYC JUKEBOX, Boston. Shake, Rattle & Roll | 
Boston Baked Blues Band. performs music of the '50s and ‘60s. F 
Pe THE HOP, Brockton. '50s music. OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westboro Center. 3 en a 
JOHNNY Somerville. Miss Bliss, Sara Roy Book Binder, Kristina Olsen. ef. FRI 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek and Middle Laughs. PILLAR HOUSE RESTAURANT, Newton Lower il a Rs 
Eastern music, belly-dancing. LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Pam Kenealy, _Falis. Pianist Lee Daybre. cS = ts 
BLUE PELICAN, Newport, Ri. Paul Geremia. Ellen White, and Richard Gildea. PRINCE RESTAURANT, Saugus. John Corcoran s = 
CITYSIDE, Boston. Kris Wales. NIGHTSTAGE, Melanie, Cliff Eberhart. and Company. 5 ji. bs 
CLUB CAFE, Boston. in Club Cabaret, torch PILLAR HOUSE RESTAURANT, Newton Lower REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The George Shear- ed f+ y 
Falls. Pianist Lee Daybre. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The George Shear- 
, Cambridge. Upstairs, Jamey Albersold, Neves, and drummer Joe Hunt. AY 
Bob Sinicrope, Grey Sargent; Downstairs, the © RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs, Joel; Downstairs, we 
the Herman Johnson Quartet. 
SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. The Karaoke sing-  SAFFI’S JAZZ CAFE, Boston. The Steve 
THE TAM, Brookline. Duke Robillard. SIT BULL PUB, Maynard. Memphis Rock- ia 
WBRS/THE JOINT (736-5277) at the Usdan _abiilly. 
Student Center, Brandeis University, Waltham. 
stairs, the igor Butman Quartet 
LOUNGE, Middleton. Preacher Jack and Randall 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek and Middle 
Eastern music, belly-dancing. ¥, 
mse GROUND ZERO, Cambridge. DJ industrial i | 
, Newport, Ri. Open-mike, with Noise. 
Jim McGrath. GROVERS, Beverly. The Souls, 3-D. j 
CITYSIDE, Boston. ESX. HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. Steve Smith and the 
COFFEE KINGDOM (755-8936), 2 Richmond Nakeds, Mary Grey and Blunstreak. | 
THE HOP, Brockton. ‘50s music: 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Plate O'Shrimp. 
Ellen White, and Richard Gildea. 

8, jazz pianist BoD Winter. 
1369 Jazz Club. 
THE HOP, Brockton. ‘50s music. LYCEUM RESTAURANT, Salem. Nat Simpkins, 4 Mace 
LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Pam Kenealy, _jazz pianist and saxophonist. ? om 
Ellen White, and Richard Gildea. NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Full Circle. : se 
PILLAR HOUSE RESTAURANT, Newton Lower OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westboro Center. 4 : ue 

Open-mike night, with Jan Marra. 
Falls. Pianist Lee Daybre. “FOC 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The George Shear- WAR TISTS 
RITZ CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Arlington | & 
St., Boston. in the French and Adams Room, the 
Al Vega Quartet, with violinist Lou Siagel. 
ROXY, Boston. White Heat at Roxy plays swing = 
music for dancing, DJ plays contemporary g : ay 
Lounge, at 5 p.m., pianist Tim Ray, bassist Dan 
RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs, the Victor Men- (22 
Group; Downstairs, the Mike Metheny f OCT 
Quartet. 
SAFFI’S JAZZ CAFE, Boston. Jazz jam. 
SIT "N BULL PUB, Maynard. John Hicks and 
THE STICKY WICKET (508-435-5305), 167 West . ae? 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek and Middle Main St., Hopkinton. The New Black Eagle Jazz e . aay 
Eastern music, belly-dancing. Band. — 
CITYSIDE, Boston. Shirley Lewis and the . THE TAM, Brookline. High Function. performs Sat. | ia ae 
WBRS/THE JOINT (736-5277) at the Usdan and Sun. at Crossroads, 495 Beacon St., ? ne 
Student Center, Brandeis University, Waltham. — Boston. Call 576-2306. on j ee 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Tumer Fisheries 
i at 
THE HOP, Brockton. ’50s music. $6.50/$7.50 «D.J. WERS JOHN MARINO 
LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Pam Kenealy, 
Falls. Pianist Lee Daybre. for clubs under the listings for the previous THREE APPLES STORYTELLING FESTIVAL PARTY gee 
Friday at the beginning of this section. (628-5865), Harvard, Ma. “Wildside Comedy” TORER BALL FEATURIN BIM SKALA BIM 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek and Middle features “contemporary, upbeat, and sexy mE 198: ANNU BIKERS BALL 
Eastern music, belly-dancing. humor” by Sharon Kennedy, Judith Black, and as os KING DIAMOND 
| BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. “Sizzling inter- judith Sloan at 8 p.m. at Harvard Town Hall. Also RENCE WHITFIEL 
national nightclub “Down Home Humor’ features Jackson Gill 
BAY TOWER ROOM, Boston. Eula Lawrence, man, Joe Bruchac, and Doug Elliot at 8 p.m. at : 
the Bob Bacheider Trio. the Unitarian Church, Harvard Common, Har- - at 
RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs, Cloud Chorus; B8EST WESTERN INN, Danvers. in Charlene’s yard. 
Downstairs, the Bruce Bartlett Trio. Jazz Club, the Barbie Evans Duet. Ci 
| CITYSIDE, Boston. Amyl and the Motor City SUNDAY 
COPLEY PLAZA, Boston. in the Plaza Ber, at5 can find the addresses and phone numbers OCORS OPEN POSITIVE LD. REGUINED - 
p.m., Nell Olmstead: at 9 p.m., Dave McKenna. for comedy venues under the listings for the | 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Treat Her Right. previous Friday at the beginning of this section. & TAPER. . Be 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. in the Bristol CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 6:30 
Lounge, jazz pianist Bert Seager and bassist ~~ Continued on page 28 . 


Rr t & 


WITH DEAD OR ALIVE 


Tons of give-aways 


Friday - October 21 « Doors open at 9:00 p.m. 


Entertainment in Lounge 
iday & Saturday 
* Accessible Parking 


Harborside Dining on our Outdoor Patio 


Function Facilities Available 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, OCTOBER 14, 1988 


9 Landsdowne Street 
Tickets available at all Ticketron outlets, 
charge by phone 1-800-382-8080. 
All New 1989 Revue 
limited seating CALL NOW 
21 and Over 


Visigoths 
ANASTASIA SCREAMED 


Sun., Oct. 16 
JOHNNY A’S 
JAM SESSION 
if you play you don’t pay 

Bring your 


608 SOMERVILLE AVE. 
(NR. PORTER SQ. T) 
SOMERVILLE + 623-6957 


THURSDAY, OCT. 20 
WFNX PRESENTS 


W / VOW OF SILENCE 
$5. (DOOR ONLY) 


SATURDAY, OCT. 22 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 26 
MONSTERS OF PUBLICITY + 7Pm 
A PANEL FOR LOCAL BANDS & 

BAND MANAGERS ON PUBLICIZING 
AND PROMOTING ALTERNATIVE MUSIC 
ON A GRASSROOTS LEVEL (DV8) 


wi 
SCHOOLLY D (18+) 


S&(ADVANCE) 9$(DOOR) 


THURSDAY, OCT. 27 
YCHICK TY. (18+) 
S8(ADVANCE) $9(/D00R) 


SATURDAY, OCT. 29 


$1000. FIRST PRIZE 
ADMISSION $10 


MONDAY, OCT. 31 
AXIS HALLOWEEN SHOW W / 
$8(ADVANCE) 

THURSDAY, NOV. 3 

SKIN 


FAREWELL PERFORMANCE 
SB(ADVANCE) $7(DOOR) 


THURSDAY, NOV. 10 
BIG DIPPER 


Continued from page 27 
p.m., comedy showcase/open-mike night. 
CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 p.m., Rich 


hating for Set 
At9 p.m., Marc 


STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., open-mike night 
hosted by George MacDonaid. 


MONDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for comedy venues under the listings for the 
previous Friday at the beginning of this section. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., comedy showcase/open-mike night. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m,, 
open-mike night. 


TUESDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for comedy venues under the listings for the 
previous Friday at the beginning of this section. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Jack Gallagher, Fred, and Ron Lynch. 
COMEDY CONNECTION Boston. At 9 p.m., the 
Tony V show. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
local comedians. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Frank Santos, R- 
rated hypnotist. 

THE TAM, (2770982) 1648 Beacon St, 
Brookline. At 10:30 p.m., Barry Crimmins. 


WEDNESDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for comedy venues under the listings for the 
previous Friday at the beginning of this section. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Jack Gallagher, Fred, Ron Lynch. 
COMEDY CONNECTION Boston. At 9 p.m., 
Jimmy Smith. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
local comedians. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Street Report,” 
hosted by Anthony Clark. 


THURSDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for comedy venues under the listings for the 
previous Friday at the beginning of this section. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Jack Gallagher, Fred, Ron Lynch. 
COMEDY CONNECTION Boston. At 9 p.m., Mike 
Donovan, Mike Moto, and Brian Powers. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, (267-6626) 
Remington's, 124 Boylston st., Boston. At 9 
p.m., improv. and open mike with Angry Tuxedo. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
local comedians. 

STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., Paul 
D'Angelo, Bob Seibel, Johnny Pizzi 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Barry Crimmins. 


FRIDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for comedy venues under the listings for the 
previous Friday at the beginning of this section. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. Ai 3:30 and 
11 p.m., Jack Gallagher, Fred, Ron Lynch. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 7:15, 9:15, 
and 11: dong Frank Santorelli, Tom Gilmore, 


11:30 p.m., local comedians. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S, Brighton. At 9 and 11 
p.m., Brian Powers, D.J. Hazard, Jon Groff. 
STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., Paul 
D'Angelo, Bob Seibel, Johnny Pizzi. 

STICKY WICKET PUB, Hopkinton. At 9:30 p.m., 


local comedians. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 and 11 p.m., local 
comedy hosted by Don Gavin or Lenny Clarke. 


ANCE 


PARTICIPATION 
FRIDAY 


GAY AND LESBIAN COUNTRY DANCE, spon- 
sored by SEGAL, begins at 8 p.m. at Body Lab, 
568 S. Main St., Providence, RI. Admission $5; 
call (401) 431-0822. 

DINNER DANCE with music from the '40s to the 
‘80s,. to benefit the Joslin Diabetes Center, 
begins at 8 p.m. at the VFW Hall, Lowell. 
Admission $5; call 732-2415. 

“SKI MOVIE MADNESS DANCE,” featuring 
dancing and Warren Miller ski movies, begins at 
7:30 p.m. at the Charles River Suite, Royal 
Sonesta Hotel, 5 


environment, begins every Fri. 
at 8:30 p.m. at Joy of Movement, 23 Main St., 
Watertown. Admission $4; call 924-9548. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins 
every Fri. at 8 p.m. at First Congregational 
Church, 11 Garden St. Harvard Sq., Cambridge. 
Admission $4.50; call 491-6084. 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes place every Fri. 
at 8 p.m. at the Palace Theater, at the Palace, 
Rte. 99, Saugus. Sponsored by Dick Syatt's 
Hotline. Admission $5; call 579-2315. 
“HALLOWEEN/HARVEST DANCE,” with caller 
Sarah Gregory Smith and music by the Salem 
Country Orchestra, begins at 8 p.m. at the Grace 
Church Hall, 385 Essex St., Salem. Admission 


Sat. at the Ballet Center i, 108 Pa. 
Brookline. Admission $6; call 277-1139. 


SATURDAY 


SINGLES DANCE, sponsored by the Single Life, 
begins at 8:30 p.m. at the Elks Club, Webb Brook 
Rd., Billerica. Call 891-3750. 

“MIDTOWN MANHATTAN DANCE,” sponsored 
by the Singles 22-35 Group of the Leventhal- 


965-7410, x163. 


RENT PARTY AND DANCE for the Association of 


Salvadoran Artists and Cultural Workers begins 
at 8 p.m. at the Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 


’ 1151 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Music by DJ Pablo 


Lozano. Admission $6; call 492-2778. 
BALLROOM DANCE PARTY begins at 8:30 p.m. 


at the Phillips Congregational Church, 111 Mt. 
Auburn St., Watertown. Admission $5; call (508) 
875-1007. 


SCANDINAVIAN FOLK DANCE begins at 7:30 
p.m. at the Church of Our Savior, 23 Monmouth 
St., Brookline. Admission $4; call 277-2496. 
CONTRAS AND SQUARES DANCE, with caller 
Beth Parkes and music by Swinging on a Gate, 
begin at 8 p.m. at Scout House, 74 Walden St., 
Concord. Admission $4; call 643-3726. 
“AFRICAN DANCE SATURDAY,” a multi-ethnic 
performance and open dance with live drum- 
ming, begins at 8 p.m. at the First Congregational 
Church in Cambridge, 11 Garden St., Cambridge. 
Sponsored by the African Center for the Healing 
Arts. Admission $7; call 524-9020. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


TURNING-DANCE WORKSHOP, with instruction 
for beginners in the polka, waltz, pivot, hambo, 
and schottische, runs from 2 to 5 p.m. at the 
Masonic Temple, 1950 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Sponsored by the Folk Arts Center of New 
England. Admission $5; call 491-6084. 

“DIAMONDS ARE FOREVER DANCE,” sponsor- 
ed by Boston's Jewish Young Adult Center, runs 
from 8 to 10 p.m. at Diamonds, Marriott Hotel, 
Admission $6; call 


BALLROOM DANCING con be every 
Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. at the Liberal Club, 20 Star 
St., Fall River. Admission $4; call (508) 672-2692. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 6:30 
p.m. at the Church of Our Savior, 23 Monmouth 
St., Brookline. Admission $2; call 864-8945. 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at 
Chatfield's, Marriott Hotel, Broadway and Third 
St., Cambridge. Sponsored by Dick —_ 
Hotline. Admission $5, B30 cab 
(508) 443-3956. 

ISRAEL! DANCE, with instruction by Joe Berns- 


_ tein of the dance troupe Hamakor, begins at 7:30 
Jewish 


Admission $3; call 965-7410, ‘x169. 


Mon. at 8:15 p.m. 
Live music. Wear soft-soled shoes. Admission 


DANCE, with caller Tony Parkes and music by 
Yankee , begins at 7:30 p.m. at Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Call 643-3726. 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE, with music by 
Ellen Mandigo and Cindy Philips, begins at 8 p.m. 
every Mon. at the Union-Congo Church, South 
Weymouth Sq. Admission $2; call 335-0818. 


TUESDAY 


SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes place every 
Tues. at 8 p.m. in the China Room at the Palace, 
Rte. 99, Saugus. Sponsored by Dick Syatt's 
Hotline. Admission $5, $3 before 9 p.m.; call 
579-2315. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at St. John’s Methodist 
Church, 80 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Ad- 
mission $5; call 354-1340. 


WEDNESDAY 


DANCE FREEDOM offers barefoot dancing in a 
smoke-free, alcohol-free environment every 
Wed. from 7:30 p.m. to 10:45 p.m. at First 

Cam- 


Bare Necessities, begins at 8 p.m. at the YWCA, 
7 Temple St., Cambridge. Admission $4.50; call 
354-1340. 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
at Fayville Village Hall, Southboro. Admission $3; 
call (508) 872-4110. 


THURSDAY 


SQUARE AND CONTRA DANCES, with caller 
Tod Whittemore, begin at 8 p.m. every Thurs. at 
the Mt. Auburn VFW, 688 Huron Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Admission $4; call 926-3023. 

TEA DANCE runs from 5:30 to 8:30 p.m. in the 
French and Adam Room, on the setond floor of 


begins every 
Thurs. at 8 p.m. at the Universalist Church, 211 
Bridge St., Salerm Admission $2; call 745-2229. 


DI 


<3 
$4; call 639-0533. 
. INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, with music by 
Ae the Cambridge Folk Orchestra, begins at 8:15 
a d p.m. at St. John Episcopal Church, 74 Pleasant 
aa > ? St., Arlington. Admission $3; call 272-0396. 
hig CONTRAS AND SQUARES AND COUPLE | 
i DANCES, with caller Walter Lenk and music by 
nite O'Connor's Mob, begin at 8:30 p.m. at the 
Unitarian Church, Carlisle. Admission $3; call 
547-7781. 
BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE, featuring re- 
corded hits of the ‘30s, "40s and ‘50s, takes 
THE “WINERY 
at Lewis Wharf 
g 
: the Wasserman Autorun, 358 Nahar 
om F p.m. at the Wasserman Auditorium, 333 Nahan- 
‘3 
‘ 
CLUB 
| ® BEAT SURRENDER 
aA Native Suns 
N R * Hurley & Zur 
T SF, Sat., Oct. 15 
> ud WILLIE LOCO ALEXANDER 
WA 88 
= The Weill Babies 
Stage: AGENT 99 
Live On The Peasants 
Fei Oct 21 
~ Boy and His Dog 
| Wedinesday, November 2nd THE NEIGHBORHOODS ; 
: 13 
Stop by and pick up an anniversery week ee St. ae 
pass good for one week's free admission. 
DICK DOHERTY'S COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), 
Remington's, 124 Boylston St., Boston. At 10 
WEDNESDAY, OCT. I9 p.m., improv night, with the Stubbies. 
WZBC BEGATHON NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
w/ THINKTREE 
& CXEMA (18+) 
(000R 
$3.50; call 491-6084. 
F NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
WATERWORLD 
VIDEO PARTY (0vs) 
im 
bridge. Admission $5; call 522-6834. 
ng ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE, with music by 
‘ 
—. * Sponsored by the Boston Ski and Sports Club. | 
WEDNESDAY, NOV. 23 a Admission $10; call 789-4070. : 
INFORMATION SOCIETY (18+) FRIDAY, baref ina 
SUADVANCE) DANCE FRIDAY, barefoot dancing in a smoke- _ | 
AVAILABLE AT TICKETMASTER if 
13 LANSDOWNE STREET 262-2437 
the Ritz-Carlton, 15 Arlington St, Boston. 
Baliroom-style dancing to Al Tobias Orchestra; e 
full tea menu available. Free admission; call 
536-5700. 
> 


Joint Forces Dance Company performs with Andrew Harwood, 
Saturday at the Cambridge Multicultural Dance Center. 


SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes place every 
Thurs. at 8 p.m. at Vincent's Lombardo’s, exit 5A 
off Rte. 128, Randolph. Sponsored by Dick 
Syatt’s Hotline. Admission $6, $4 before 9 p.m.; 
call 579-2315. 

ISRAEL! DANCE, with instruction by Joe Berns- 


tein of the dance troupe Hamakor, begins at 7:30. 


p.m. at 50 Sutherland Rd., Brookline. Admission 
$3; call 965-7410, x169. 


FRIDAY 


“FALL HAYRIDE AND SQUARE DANCE,” spon- 
sored by the Bostor! Ski and Sports Club, begins 
- at 8 p.m. at the Lazy S Ranch and VFW Hall, 300 
Randolph St., Canton. Admission $17; call 
789-4070. 

BALLROOM DANCE PARTY begins at 8:30 p.m. 
at the Phillips Congregational Church, 111 Mt. 


Auburn St, Watertown. Admission $5; call (508). 


875-1007. 
GAY AND LESBIAN COUNTRY DANCE, spon- 
sored by -SEGAL, begins at 9 p.m. at the 
Randolph Club, Randolph. Admission 


$5; call (401) 431-0822. 
., .DANCE FRIDAY, barefoot dancing in a smoke- 
-, -aNd-alcohol free environment, begins every Fri. 


* at 8:30 p.m. at Joy of Movement, 23 Main St., 
Watertown. Admission $4; call 924-9548. 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes place every Fri. 
at 8 p.m. at the Palace Theater, Rte. 99, Saugus. 
Sponsored by Dick Syatt’s Hotline. Admission 
$5; call 579-2315. 

begins at 8 p.m. at the First Parish Church, Upper 
Common, Fitchburg. Call (508) 827-5522. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, with 
instruction, begins every Fri. at 8 p.m. at the First 
Congregational Church, 11 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge. Admission $4.50; call 491-6084. 


BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE See listing for 


previous Fri. 


PERFORMANCE 


FRIDAY 


LIZ LERMAN/EXCHANGE AND THE DANCERS 
OF THE THIRD AGE (whose members are aged 
62 to 90) perform at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow 
and at 3 p.m. on Sun. at the Suffolk University 
Theater, 55 Temple St., Boston. Tickets $12, 
$10.50 for students and seniors; call 492-7578. 


Boston. Tickets $8; call 353-2748. 

BOSTON BALLET performs August Bournon- 
ville's La Syiphide, featuring dance mime Niels 
Bjorn Larsen, at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow, 


and at 2 p.m. tomorrow and Sun., at the Wang © 


Center for the ing Arts, 270 Tremont St. 
Boston. Tickets $18.50-$44.50; call 542-1323. 


4 Cambridge Multicultural 
Arts Center, 41 Second St., Cambridge. Tickets 
$9, $7 for students and seniors; call 577-1400. 
LIZ LERMAN/EXCHANGE AND THE DANCERS 
OF THE THIRD AGE. See listing for Fri. 


uz 
BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Fri. 


Max, choreographed by Lynne Taylor Corbett 
with music by Maczynski; Symphony in D, 
choreographed by Jiri Kylian with music by 
Haydn; and Don Quixote- Act Iii, choreographed 
by Rudolf Nureyev with music by Ludwig Minkus. 
Tickets for tonight $13.50-$17.50; call (508) 
994-2900. Tickets for tomorrow $14-$18; call 
(413) 545-0190. 


NTS 


FRIDAY 


“STRIPED BALL,” sponsored by the Volunteer 
Fundraisers Association to benefit Project Place, 
begins at 9 p.m. at the Hyres Convention Center, 
Boylston St., Boston. Tickets $20; call 498-8625. 
“SKI MOVIE MADNESS DANCE,” featuring ski 
movies by Warren Miller and dancing, begins at 
7:30 p.m. at the Royal Sonesta Hotel, Charles 
River Suite, 5 Cambridge Pkwy., Cambridge. 
Admission $10, $8 in advance; call 789-4070. 

“FISHING FOLLIES,” a MetroParks program 
with free use of poles and reels, begins at 2:30 
p.m. at the Beaver Brook Reservation Duck 
Pond, 66 Mill St., Belmont. Free; call 484-6357. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a women's cof- 
feehouse at 8 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., Cam- 


40 begins at 8:30 p.m. at Temple Ohabei Shalom, 
1187 Beacon St., Brookline. Sponsored by the 
Synagogue Council of Mass. Call 244-6506. 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP meets from 
noon to 2 p.m. every Fri. at the Alliance 
Frangaise, 15 Court Sq., suite 425, Boston. Bring 


begins at 7:30 p.m. tonight through Sun., and at 
1:30 p.m. tomorrow and Sun., at 99 Fordham 


CIRCUS, featuring trapeze artists, clowns, a tiger 
trainer, and King Tusk (a seven-ton elephant), 
runs through Oct. 23 at the Boston Garden, 150 

St., Boston. Performances begin at 
10:30 a.m. and 7:30 p.m. today; at noon, 4, and 8 
p.m. tomorrow; at noon, 4, and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sun.; at 7:30 p.m. on Tues. and Wed.; and at 4 
and 8 p.m. on Thurs. and next Fri. Tickets $8.50- 
$12.50, children’s discounts available; call 
720-3434. 


Fridays & Saturdays 
MOLLY’S FAMOUS 
DANCE PARTY 


Dead Head Sunday 
Sunday, October 16 


Reggae Night 


19 


Thursday, October 20 
Different D.J. every Thurs. 


NEW WAVE, 
ALTERNATIVE 
MUSIC 


Next Ratty Boy Party 


Halioween — 10/31 


Allston, MA 


Featuring th 


North Shore A Cappella 


Cocktails in the lounge. 


Faneuil Hall Marketplace 
South Market Building 742-8728 


Present's 
For The Fall 


-Tuesdays & Thursdays: 


all your favorite oldies!) 


-Wednesdays: 
| Jazz Series 
e areas top jazz groups 


-New large 12 oz. 


8861 ‘vt H3GOLDO NOILOSS ‘KINSOHd NOLSO@ SHL 


unratty 
oncert Line 254-9804 
Friday THE ednesday 
OPEN MIKE 
BLUES JAM! 
CELLAR DWELLERS» (from Columbus, Ohio) 
BLOOZE BAND . CHEATER SLICKS 
SMOKE SHOPPE 
Oct. 20 te 
Sunday HEAVY METAL 
SALIBA BAND | Concet Night CERISE 
JOHN 
SECRET WORD @ THE RAIN DOGS J.D. SUICIDE 
FALCON 
THE HEARTBEATS Fn, Oct 21 SHAKE THE F, 
Sat. Oct 22 RICK BEI 


Every Sunday 
Open Mic R&B Jam 
STOVALL BROWN 


Free Admission 
Musians invited 


Every Wednesday 
Boston's Best Blues Jam 
Featuring 1988 Battie of the 
Bijues Band Winners 
BOSTON 
BAKED BLUES 
as your host. 

Musicians invited 


Fri. & Sat. Oct.14 & 15 
THE BAND THAT 
TIME FORGOT 


58 Brighton. 


. Every Monday ursday, Oct.20 
"The Homeless “ae SMITH 
1369 Jazz Club's 
Monday Night MARY 
Jazz Jam & BLUES STREAK 
hosted by Jay Hofman 
& Company Fri. & Sat. 
Oct.. 21 & 22 
Jazz Musicians B STREET BOMBERS 
invited. 
Help celebrate > 
the 1369 Jazz Halloween Party w/ 
Jams new ron 
MONT RY 
location ! brn 
Bring your ax! 


CONCERT LINE 254-7380 + CLUB LINE - 254-9743 


‘ The Best Little Clubhouse in Boston” 


2 
\ 
| 
161 Brighton Ave. 783-2900 
ae — 
Vv > 
‘ 
bridge. Free; call 354-8807. shia? 
membership meeting at 7 p.m. at Roxbury ree 
Community College, 1234 Columbus Ave., Rox- 
bury Crossing. Donation $3; call 445-0005. 
SHABBAT SHALOM SERVICE for singles over ae 
begins at 6 p.m. at 283 Summer St, Boston. | 
tonight end tomorow at he Sargent 
tonight and tomorrow at the Sargent Dance aes 
Theater, Boston University, One University Rd.,  Rd., Wilmington. Tickets $7, $3.50 for children ees 
under 12; call 657-4203. Vey 
ST. VASILIOS GRECIAN FESTIVAL, featuring | as 
food, crafts, Greek bands, and a photography He ea 
show, runs from noon to midnight tonight and oe 
Rn tomorrow, and from noon to 5 p.m. on Sun., at aes 
Peabody. Free; call 531 -9632. 
DREW HARWOOD perform a new collaborative 
SIMONE FORT! AND TROUPE. See listing for Fri. 
SUNDAY HARVEST FESTIVAL, featuring cider-pressing 
and pumpkin-carving, runs from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
DANCERS at Caddy Memorial Park, Quincy Shore Dr., ., si 
fi. Wollaston Beach, Quincy. Free; call 727-5293. ’ 
PUDDINGSTONE GARDENS TOUR, with op- =. 
_ portunities to plant daffodil bulbs, begins at 10 
SS a.m. at the Franklin Park Zoo parking lot, Biue : 
TUESDAY Hill Ave., Jamaica Plain. Sponosored by the Me 
ROYAL BALLET OF FLANDERS performs at8 BASEBALL CARD AND SPORTS COLLECTORS : e. . 
p.m. tonight at the Zeiterion Theatre, 684 | $HOW, sponsored by H & H promotions, runs ee 
Purchase St., New Bedford; and at 8 p.m. from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the Holiday inn, Rte. 2, ees 
tomorrow at the UMass/Amherst Fine Arts Leominster. Admission $1; call (508) 485-6500. a 
Center, Amherst. Program includes Go! Said Continued on page 30 : ei : 
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BURKE'S 


Fri., Oct. 14 
Big Band Rock ‘n Soul 


STEVE “I'm Huge” SMITH 
AND THE NAKEDS 


Sat., Oct. 15 
HIGH FUNCTION 


Thurs., Oct. 20 
LITTLE FRANKIE 
AND THE PREMIERS 
Fri., Oct. 21 


TAYLOR MADE 


guest MARY GREY 
and BLUE STREAK 


SUGAR RAY 


| __& THE BLUETONES 


808 Huntington Ave., Boston 232-2191 
(nr. Brookline Village) 


THREE, OCTOBER 14, 1988 


Dance with me 
Alcohol-Free 


BOSTON'S SOBER HOT SPOT 


MIKE DUKAKIS & GEORGE BUSH 
Look-a-like Contest 
Sunday- October 30 
$100 Cash Prizefor Winner 


Your ticket 
to the 
best seat 
in town 


144 MOODY ST. , WALTHAM 


Open 7 nights a week + Proper dress required 
COMPLETELY HASSLE FREE ADULT FUN 


Phosni 


THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 


THE BOST +N PHOENIX, SEC 


Live from Texas 
FOOTNOTE 


18+ show 
RED RUBBER BALL 
BIG CLOCK 
MARLENAS 


<> 10 Brookline St 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
492-0082 


Oot. 14 
BULLET LA VOLTA 
.. Record Release Party 
LAST STAND 


i 
CHAOTIC PAST 
Sat., Oct. 15 
CUCUMBERS 


MEN-N-VOLTS 
THE FINE LINE 
Tues., Oct. 18 
BOY GIRL 
BRIDGE 
THE HARD TOP 
BLEEDING HEARTS 
Wed., Oct. 19 
TERRY BRIGHT 
‘from Houston, TX) FAB MOTION 
WHITEFIRE 
MASTERS OF THE OBVIOUS 
Thurs., Oct. 20 
BIG TRAIN 
ED’S REDEEMING QUALITIES 
STOP CALLING ME FRANK 


THE NATIVES 
DRAMA CLUB 
Sat., Oct. 22 
THE ZULUS 
GLASS EYE 
THINGS THAT AREN’T FOOD 


In Beverly - 392 Cabot St., Rte 1A 
min. on 128N « Exit 20S 927-7121 


with THE VIEW 


4 
INGs RAIN 
THATAREN’TFOOD 
TURTLES UNDER FIRE 
Ae with ARUM ISLAND 
Thurs., Oct. 27 
THE FOCIS BODY POLITICS 
Fri., Oct. 28 
with NELSON PERSON THE NEIGHBORHOODS 
and SAFETY Ik #’S THE BAGS 
THE FOOTNOTES 
THE SOULS Thurs., Oct. 29 
Fri., Oct. 21 CHIN FRICTION. 
ROBIN LANE : with THE JONESES 
AND THE CHARTBUSTERS : 


EVERY WEDNESDAY IS NEW BAND NIGHT 


Lunch Mon.-Fri. 11:30-3 pm 

Dinner Sun.-Fri., 5:30-10 pm 
Saturday, 11:30-10 pm 
‘Sun:, Brunch, 11-4 p.m. 


We now serve dinner until 10 pm: 

MEMPHIS 

ROCK ABILLY 
Sat. Oct, 


THE 


Continued from page 

CEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS HOUSE TOUR, 2 
self-guided walk to ten waterfront homes, runs 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., with tickets available 
today at the Marriott Long Wharf, 296 State St., 
Boston. Admission $15; call 426-2857. 

CRUISE TO LITTLE BREWSTER ISLAND, spon- 
sored by the Friends of the Boston Harbor 
Islands, leaves at 10 a.m. from Boston Harbor 
Cruises, Long Wharf, Boston. Pre-registration 
suggested. Tickets $10, $9 for seniors, $6 for 
children three to 12; call 523-8386. 

“FROM THE WOODS TO THE WOODSHOP” 
TOUR, a bus trip to a sawmill and lumberyard, 
leaves at 10 a.m. from the Visitors’ Center, Davol 
St. West, Fall River Heritage State Park. Bring a 
lunch. Admission $2; call (508) 675-5759. ” 
“FELLS FALL FESTIVAL,” a MetroParks pro- 
gram with kite-making and candie-dipping, runs 
from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the Sheepfold Picnic 
Area, Middlesex Fells Reservation, Stoneham. 
Free; call 322-2851. 

MARCELLA PARK BULB-PLANTING runs from 
11 a.m. to 2 p.m. at Highland and Marcella Sts., 
Roxbury. Sponsored by the Hawthorne Com- 
munity Center. Call 427-0613. 

COUNTRY FAIR, featuring a pancake breakfast, 
hayrides, a dunk tank, and a punk-hair booth, 
runs from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the Charles River 
School, 56 Centre St., Dover. Free; call (508) 


785-0068. 

“UNDISCOVERED MARKETS OF THE NORTH 
END” TOUR, sponsored by the Bostonian 
Society, begins at 10 a.m. at the Old State 
House, 206 Washington St. Boston. Pre- 
registration suggested. Tickets $12; call 
720-1713. 

HARVEST FAIR, featuring crafts and ethnic 
foods, runs from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. at the 
Community United Methodist Church, 519 Wash- 
ington St., Brighton. Call 787-1868. 

FASHION LUNCHEON, featuring haute couture 
from Burberrys, runs from noon to 2:30 p.m. at 
the Ritz-Carlton Dining Room, 15 Arlington St., 
Boston. Reservations required; call 536-5700. 
FUND-RAISING BAZAAR, to benefit the Mystic 
Valley Chapter of the National Federation of the 
Blind, runs from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. at the 
Community Baptist Church, 31 College Ave., 
Somerville. Call 387-0772. 

CAMBRIDGE RACQUET AND FITNESS CLUB 
OPEN HOUSE, to benefit the American Heart 
Association, runs from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. at 215 
First St., Cambridge. Activities include health 
seminars, aerobic demonstrations, and unlimited 
use of the facilities.. Admission $10; call 
491-8989. 

PRIME TIMERS, a group for older gay males, 
meets at 2 p.m. at the Lindernann Health Center, 
25 Staniford St., Boston. Kevin Cathcart of GLAD 
speaks on legal rights. Admission $1; call 
944-1484. 

AUTUMN SHOWCASE HIKE, sponsored by 
MetroParks, begins at 2 p.m. at the 
Cnickatawbut Overlook parking lot, Blue Hills 
Reservation, Milton. Free; call 698-1802. 
“BYE-BYE BIRDIE,” a MetroParks birdwatch, 
begins at 8 a.m. at the Beaver Brook Reservation 
wading pool, Trapelo Rd., Belmont. Bring 
binoculars. Free; call 484-6357. 

WALKING TOUR OF CHARLESTOWN, sponsor- 
ed by the Cambridge Center for, Education, 
begins 10:30 a.m: ‘and’ Stops ‘in 
residential neighborhoods and the Navy Yard. 
Pre-registration suggested. Tickets $12; call 
547-6789. 

YARD SALE runs from 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. at the 
Beimont Co-op Nursery School, 404 Concord 
Ave., Belmont. Call 489-3408. 

FALL SALE runs from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. at the 
Harvard-Epworth United Methodist Church, 
1555 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Call 354-0837. 
“LET OUR REJOICING RISE,” a gala celebrating 
the first anniversary of the restoration of the 
African Meeting House, begins at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Boston Cyclorama, 539 Tremont St., Boston. 
Sponsored by the Museum of Afro-American 
History. Tickets $50-$350; call 742-1854. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a class on family 
trees at 10 a.m. at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 354-8807. 

FORT POINT OPEN STUDIOS WEEKEND, 
featuring dance, experimental performances, 
and exhibits in nearly 80 studios and galleries, 
runs from noon to 5 p.m. today and tomorrow in 
the Fort Point Channe! area, South Boston. 
Maps and programs are available at information 
booths on Museum Wharf (off Congress St.), 
Summer St., and at Fort Point Arts Community, 
Inc., 249 A St., South Boston. “Open Channel 
Party” begins at 5 p.m. tomorrow at the Channel, 
25 Necco St., Boston. Performers include Geo, 
Blood and Stone, Brahmin Caste, Common 
Ailments of Maturity, Drumming on Glass, and 
Xanna Don't. Suggested donation $2, $10 for 
admission to party; call 423-4299. 

GONG SHOW AUDITIONS begin at 2 p.m. today 
and tomorrow in the Center Court, Village Mall, 
Canton. Contestants have 90 seconds to per- 
form acts today; the ‘best’ are asked to return 
for final auditions tomorrow. Performers must 
arrive in costume and bring audio cassettes of 
their acts. Call 461-0444 for information. 
ANNUAL SHRINERS CHAMPIONSHIP RODEO. 
See listing for Fri. 

ST. VASILIOS GRECIAN FESTIVAL. See listing 


atory of the Beth Israel Hospital, begins at 6 p.m. 
at International Place, Boston. Events include an 
auction hosted by Jack Williams and Monte 
Carlo games. Tickets $125; call 735-4501. 
“BLUE HILLS FOLIAGE WALK,” sponsored by 
the Boston Ski and Sports Ciub, begins at 10:30 
a.m. at the Blue Hills Reservation, 695 Hillside 
St., Milton. Tickets $7; call 789-4070. 
EMERALD NECKLACE HISTORY WALK, a four- 
hour tour offered by the National Park Service, 
begins at noon at the Jamaica Pond Boathouse, 
Pond St., Jamaica Plain. Free; call 566-1689. 
YARD SALE, to benefit the Greater Boston Youth 
Orchestras, runs from 1 to 5 p.m. at 


meets at 2 p.m. at the First Parish Unitarian 
Universalist Church, 20 Lexington Rd., Concord. 


TRIP TO PLIMOTH PLANTATION leaves at 9:30 
a.m. from Boston’s Jewish Young Adult Center, 
1120 Beacon St., Brookline. Tickets $14; call 
566-5946 for carpool information. 

AIRFEST ’88, featuring airplane rides, tours and 
exhibits, and a collection of antique cars, runs 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the Minuteman Airport, 
Boxboro Rd., Stow. Sponsored by the Friends of 
Minuteman Airport. Free; call (508) 263-7099. 
WALKING TOUR OF BEACON HILL, sponsored 
by the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities, begins at 1 p.m. at the Otis 
House, 141 Cambridge St., Boston. Tickets $3; 
call 227-3956. 

CRAFTS FAIR AND SALE, to benefit the 
Minuteman Tech Boosters Club, runs from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. at the Minuteman Technical High 
School, 758 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Admission 
$1, free for children; call 861-6500. 

“COLOR SPECTACULAR WALK,” sponsored by 
MetroParks, begins at 2 p.m. at the Houghton's 
Pond parking lot, Blue Hills Reservation, Milton. 
Free; call 698-1802. 

FORT POINT OPEN STUDIOS WEEKEND. See 
listing for Sat. 

GONG SHOW AUDITIONS. See listing for Sat. 
ANNUAL SHRINERS CHAMPIONSHIP RODEO. 
See listing for Fri. 

ST. VASILIOS GRECIAN FESTIVAL. See listing 
for Fri. 

RINGLING BROS. AND BARNUM AND BAILEY 
CIRCUS. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 


HEALING SERVICE for those affected by AIDS 
begins at 8 p.m. at St. Jean's Church, 253 
Watertown St., Newton. Co-sponsored by the 
Ecumenical Task Force on AIDS. Free; call 
332-0445. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a battered women's 
support group at 7:30 p.m. and a lesbian rap 
session at 8 p.m., both at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 


TUESDAY 


WALKING TOUR OF THE NORTH END, sponsor- 
ed by the Bostonian Society, begins at 10 a.m. at 
the Old State House, 206 Washington St., 
Boston. Pre-registration suggested. Tickets $12; 
call 720-1713. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a Women for Sobriety 
meeting at 7 p.m., classes in safer sex and caring 
for the urban earth at 7:30 p.m., and a bisexual 
women’s rap session at 7:30 p.fn., all at 46 
Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
RINGLING BROS. AND BARNUM AND BAILEY 
CIRCUS. See listing for Fri. : 


WEDNESDAY 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR WOMEN of-, 
fers a lesbian-rights task force meeting at 7 p.m. 
at 971 Comm. Ave., Boston, Free; call 782-1056. 
FASHION LUNCHEON, with designs by Bloom- 
ingdale's, begins at noon at the Four Seasons 
Hotel, 200 Boyiston St., Boston. Tickets $14.50; 
call 338-4400, x2010. 

WALKING TOUR OF WEIR HILL ‘IN NORTH 
ANDOVER, sponsored by the Peabody Museum 
of Salem, runs from 9:30 to 11:30 a.m. Pre- 
registration required. Admission $7; call (508) 
745-1876. 

CIRCLE TOUR OF HISTORIC QUINCY, with 
lunch at the Common Market, leaves at 9:15.a,m. 
from the Women's Educational and industrial. 
Union, 356 Boylston St., Boston. Tickets $45; 
call 536-5651. 

WOMEN IN SALES ASSOCIATION meets at 6 
p.m. at Howard Johnson's, 575 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Warren Greshes, president of Linrow, is 
guest speaker. Pre-registration suggested. Ad- 
mission $25; call 576-8118. 

“DINNER WITH MOZART,” including a meal at 
Durgin Restaurant and a concert by the Boston 
Classical Orchestra, begins at 6 p.m. at Faneuil 
Hall Marketplace, Boston. Sponsored by the 
Boston Ski and Sports Club. Tickets $32; call 
789-4070. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a Lesbian Al-Anon 
meeting at 6:30 p.m, a writers’ support group at 
7:30 p.m., classes on PMS and lesbian history at 
7:30 p.m., and a feminist discussion group at 8 
p.m., all at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 
354-8807. 
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NEW ENGLAND FALL HOME SHOW, featuring - 


more than 400 booths of housewares and a 
model home, runs through Oct. 23 at the World 
Trade Center, Commonwealth Pier, Boston. 
Open from 3 to 10 p.m. today, from noon to 10 
p.m. tomorrow, and from noon to 10:30 p.m. on 
Fri. Admission $7, $2 for children; call 536-8152. 
INFO FALLFEST, featuring crafts exhibits and 
food prepared by student groups, runs from 8:30 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m. today and Fri., and from 8:30 
a.m. to 6 p.m. tomorrow, at UMass/Boston, 
Harbor Campus, Dorchester. Free; call 
929-7708. 

PROPERTY TAX CLINICS, for elderly home- 
owners, run from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. today at the 
East Boston Senior Center, 6 Central Sq., East 
Boston; from 1 to 4 p.m. today at Curtis Hall, 20 
South St., Jamaica Plain; from 9 a.m. to noon 
tomorrow at the Smith Senior Center, 20 
Chestnut Hill Ave., Brighton; and from 1 to 4 p.m. 
Fri. at the Kit Clark Senior House, 1500 
Dorchester Ave., Dorchester. Free; call 
725-4646. 


RINGLING BROS. AND BARNUM AND BAILEY 
CIRCUS. See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 


“A BAG. OF DELIGHTS,” a benefit per- 
formance and dance party for the Boston Arts 
Group Theater Company, begins at 8 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Muit-Cultural Art Center, 41 Second 


Theater. Tickets $10 and $25; call 577-1400. 
PUBLIC OBSERVATORY NIGHT, featuring a 
lecture on quasars, an astronomy film, and free 
use of telescopes on the roof, begins at 8 p.m. at 
Harvard-Smithsonian 


| 


| 
edible rex. The — 
Fri., Oct. 14 @ 
THE FOOLS | 
Sat., Oct. 15 
RAMPAGE 
MIRROR MIRROR 
| 
Tues., Oct. 18 
BORNTOOLATE 
FERRARA 
HAVEN 
RAW GURD 
Fri., Oct. 21 , 
REAT HER RIGH — 
3 to Bait 27 bet oft exit LEWIS 
251 Old Concord Rd., Billerica, MA : 
| COMPANY 
ff REGULARS 
ROBILLARD 
os Aaa : RINGLING BROS. AND BARNUM AND BAILEY 
hurs.. Oct. CIRCUS. See listing for Fri 
SUNDAY 
fe FUNCI ION “CASINO INTERNATIONALE,” a fund-raiser for 
the Bone Marrow Harvest and Research Labor- 
BAN J ee St., Cambridge. Performers include jazz artist 
2 of the Synapse Dance Theater, Wendy Hunter 
prat G ens ham FOOT) and Eric Kamen, and the Cambridge Youth 
"exis x 1648 Beacon St.» ESPERANTO SOCIETY OF NEW ENGLAND 
at C for A , 60 Garden St., Cam- 
| Brookline 277-0982 


CENTER, with showroom tours and designers 
available for questions, runs from 5 to 9 p.m. at 


Police horses and dogs, runs from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. at 10 Chandler St. (off Arlington St), 
Boston. Free; call 426-9170. 

MEL KING’S 60TH BIRTHDAY is celebrated with 
ethnic food and Salsa and Cape Verdean music 
from 6 p.m. to midnight at the Student Center, 
Roxbury 


Proceeds will be used to erase the debt from 
King's 1986 congressional campaign. Tickets 
$25; call 267-3759. 
FASHION SHOW, with designs from Rob- 
erts/Neustadter, begins at 6 p.m. at the Lobby 
. Westin Hotel, 10 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Call 424-7420. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a talk for women who 
have been sexually harassed at work at 6 p.m., a 
meeting for women who have surrendered their 
children for adoption at 7:30 p.m., a 
swing/jitterbug class at 7:30 p.m., and an open 
discussion for incest survivors at 7:30 p.m., all at 
46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
NEW ENGLAND FALL HOME SHOW. See listing 
for Wed. 
INFO FALLFEST. See listing for Wed. 
PROPERTY TAX CLINICS. See listing for Wed. 
RINGLING BROS. AND BARNUM AND BAILEY 
CIRCUS. See listing for Fri. 


Main St., Charlestown. Free; call 242-1248. 


CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 10:15 a.m. every 
Tues. at the Dudley Branch Library, 65 Warren 
St., Roxbury. Free; call 442-6186. 


WEDNESDAY 


“SEE HOW | HEAR,” a look at sign language and 
hearing-assistance devices, begins at 1:30 p.m. 
at the Science Discovery Museum, 177 Main St., 
Acton. Admission $4.50; calt (508) 264-4201. 
“THE SILVERY MOON,” an introduction to 
astronomy, begins at 7 p.m. at the Blue Hills 
Trailside Museum, 1904 Canton Ave., Milton. 
Pre-registration suggested. Admission $5; call 
333-0690. 


CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 3:30 p.m. every 
Wed. at the Connolly Branch Library, 433 Centre 
St., Jamaica Plain. Free; call 522-1960. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 3:30 p.m. at the 
Jamaica Plain Branch Library, 12 Sedgwick St., 
Jamaica Plain. Free; call 524-2053. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 3 p.m. at the 
Uphams Corner Branch Library, 500 Columbia 
Rd., Dorchester. Free; call 265-0139. 


FRIDAY 


THURSDAY 


HARVEST FAIR, featuring a haunted house, 
handicrafts, and games, runs from 6 to 9 p.m. 
tonight and from 9:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. tomorrow at 
the First Church of Christ, Congregational, 25 the 
Great Rd., Bedford. A turkey dinner is served 
. tomorrow at 6 p.m.; reservations required. 
seein dinner $5, $3.50 for children; call 
275-855 

SHABBAT SHALOM SERVICE for singles under 
40 begins at 8:30 p.m. at Congregation Kehillath 
israel, 384 Harvard Ave., Brookline. 

by Boston's — Young Adult Center. Call 
566-5946. 

RUMMAGE SALE runs from 1 to 7 p.m. today 


FRIDAY 


CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 10 a.m. and 3:30 
p.m. at the Hyde Park Branch Library, 35 
Harvard Ave., Hyde Park. Free; call 361-2524. 


Main St., Charlestown. Free; call 242-1248. 


SATURDAY 


today and tomorrow at the Puppet Showplace 
Theatre, 32 Station St., 
registration suggested. Admission $4; call 
731-6400. 

ELLEN BLOCK, from West of the Moon, tells 
children’s stories at 1:30 p.m. at the BU 
Bookstore Mall, 660 Beacon St., Boston. Free; 
call 236-7442. 


MONDAY 


Mattapan Branch Library, 10 Hazleton St., 


TUESDAY 


CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 10:30 a.m. and 3:30 
p.m. at the Charlestown Branch Library, 179 


“AUTUMN ART,” a program on fall foliage, 
begins at 1 p.m. at the Children’s Discovery 
Museum, 177 Main St., Acton. Admission $4.50; 


CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 3:15 p.m. at the 
Faneuil Branch Library, 419 Faneuil St., Bright- 
on. Free; call 782-6705. 

CHILDREN’S 


Charlestown. Free; call 242-1248. 


Hall, 301 Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY WIND ENSEMBLE, 
directed by James O'Dell, performs at 8:30 p.m. 
at the Boston University Concert Hall, 855 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-3345. 
GUITARIST JULIAN BREAM performs works by 
Bach, Takemitsu, and Lutoslawski at 8 p.m. in 
Jordan Hall, New England Conservatory, 290 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets $18-$22; call 
482-2595. 


: 
§ 
i 


Le 


Steppin’ Out? | 


‘ 


Check Auditionsin The 
Phoenix Classifieds. 


PIANIST LESLIE AMPER performs works by 


Olivier Messiaen at 7:45 p.m. at the Unitarian 
Universalist Church of Marblehead, 28 

St., Marblehead. Tickets $10; call 631-1215. 
NEC ENCHANTED CIRCLE SERIES presents a 
concert of works by Daniel Pinkham at 8 p.m. at 
Jordan Hall, New England Conservatory, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Free; call 262-1120, 
x257. 


BEACHCOMBER 
797 Wollaston Beach Bivd. 
Quincy — 479-8969 


Friday, Oct. 
JIM PLUNKETT 


MUSIC FROM THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


SUN., OCT. 16... JAZZ 


Saturday 


MATT WATES SEPTET 


MON., OCT. 17... JAZZ 
FIVE GUYS NAMED JEFF 


Wednesday « 
THE FOOLS 


SANDY PRAGER 
& MARK CHENAVERT 


TUES., OCT. 18... ROCK CABARET 
“TOM JONES” — 


THE OLD CURMUDGEONF 
ROCKIN’ BOB — SMOKIN’ DAVE 


STEVE PERRY BAND 


Thursday « 


Friday 
RICK BERLIN 
THE MOVIE 


WED., OCT. 19. . . AFRO ae DISCO 


CLUB RHUMBASA & MA\ 
ON STEEL 


& THE HURRICANES , 
. PROPER (0 & ORESS REQUIRED 


Saturday 
AL HALLIDAY 


8861 ‘vl NOILOAS ‘XINSOHd NOLSO SHL 


Killian Hall, MIT, 160 Memorial Dr., Cambridge. — 
Free; call 253-2906. 

RICHMOND PERFORMANCE SERIES presents 
a concert with oboeist Ralph Gomberg and 
members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra at 
Richmond. Tickets $9, $7 for students and 
seniors; call (413) 698-2837. 

KING’S CHAPEL 


concert featuring 

harpist Carol Baum at 5 p.m. at King's Chapel, 58 
Tremont St., Boston. Program includes works by 
Pinkham. Free; call 227-2155. 

WALTHAM PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Harold W. McSwain, Jr., performs 
works by Beethoven and Chaminade at 7 p.m. at 
the Govenment Center Auditorium, 119 School 
St., Waltham. Tickets $7, $4 for students and 
seniors; call 891-3740. 


465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets $12, $10 
for students and seniors; call 267-9300; x306. 

CASSATT QUARTET performs works by Mozart 
and Bartok at 6 p.m. at the School of 
Music, 27 Garden St., Cambridge. $10, 


(413) 545-2511. 

NEC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
Benjamin Zander, performs works by Beethoven 
and Berlioz at 8 p.m. - Jordan Hall, New 
England Conservatory, 30 Gainsborough St., 
Boston. Tickets $8, $5 for students and seniors; 

call 262-1120. 

VIVACE CHAMBER PLAYERS perform at 7 p.m. 
at Wachusett Regional High School, Main St., 
Holden. Free; call (508) 686-5189. 


TUESDAY 


OPERA THEATER OF THE BOSTON AND NEW 
ENGLAND CONSERVATORIES, conducted by 
John Moriarty, perform opera scenes at 8 p.m. at 
Brown Hall, New , 


Sir Neville Marriner, performs works by Haydn, 
Strauss, and Brahms at 8 p.m. at Mechanics 
Hall, 321 Main St, Worcester. Tickets $17.50 
and $19.50; cafl (508) 754-3231. 

SOPRANO JAYNE WEST AND PIANIST KAREN 
SAUER perform at 12:05 p.m. in Killian Hall, MIT, 
160 Memorial Dr., Cambridge. Free; call 


ARE MAKING THE SURF 
THEIR TURF 


A 
Boston Beach 


Clinton Street Behind Faneuil Hail 


Everybody Come Dancing! 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 14th 10:00 PM - 1:30 AM 


Club 


ee Mozart, Bartok, and Prokofiev at 5:30 p.m. at the | ; 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 3:30 p.m. every French Library, 53 Marlborough St, Boston. Call |: a 
Une Design Piace, Marne Tues. atthe Codman Square Branch Library,690 367-6309 for information. 
Park, Boston. Admission $25 (includes design Washington ©) Dorchester Free call 426891 VIVACE CHAMBER PLAYERS perform at 8 p.m. 4 
consultation); call 338-5062. at St. John's Episcopal Church, Deerfield St., e: 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE FAIR, featuring 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 3:30 p.m. every 
Tues. at the Fields Corer Branch Library, 1520 on 
Dorchester Ave., Dorchester. Free; call ; 
436-2155. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 3:30 p.m. at the 
Roslindale Branch Library, 4238 Washington St., 
Roslindale. Free; call 323-2343. : 
Ave., Roxbury Crossing. The “Roots of the 
RICHARD THOMPSON TRIO 
sponsored by the Powers Music School, begins Bian 
at 4 p.m. at the Unitarian Church, 404 Concord : ins 
Ave., Belmont. Free; call 484-3979. aN 
CARILLON RECITAL, performed by Sally Slade ey 
Warner and featuring a work by Roy Hamiin . : a 
Johnson, begins at noon at the Academic Quad, . 
Wellesley College, Wellesley. Free; call 
SYKES perform Brahms's Magelone Lieder at 8 
Cambridge. Free; call 876-0956. THURS., OCT. 20... ‘ 
call (508) 264-4201. |_ 472 MASS AVE, CAMB. 354-8238 | M 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 3:30 p.m. at the. os 
Egleston Branch Library, 2044 Columbus Ave., SUNDAY oF 
. 
TERRA AUSTRALIS performs works by Austral- ; 3a 
Conyngham, and Peter Sculthorpe at 3 p.m. at iy, 
Grove Hall Branch Library, 5 Crawford St., 
and from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. tomorrow at ag AN @ ME 
Church in Belmont, 404 Concord Ave., Belmont. FRIDAY af 
Admission 25 cents; call 484-0643. a 
ST. GEORGE ANNUAL BAZAAR AND FOOD “DANCE ADVENTURES,” a children’s per- Or 
FAIR runs from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. today and —_ formance by the Synapse Dance Theater, bagins | on wy & 4 met 
tomorrow, and from 1 to 6 p.m. on Sun. at St. at 7 p.m. at the Cambridge Multicultural Arts me : ~ ¢ oe 
George Orthodox Church, 55 Emmonsdale Rd., Center, 41 East Second St., Cambridge. Free; oe 
West Roxbury. Free; calt 323-9661. call 577-1400. \ 
DON BOSCO '88, a comimemoration of the PICTURE BOOK FILMS begin at 10:15 a.m. in the 
centennial of the saint's death, begins at 7 p.m. Rabb Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library, ONT | 
at the Boston Teacher's Union Hall, Bayside Copley Sq., Boston. Features include “Curious 4. ~ 
Expo Center, Dorchester. The Salesian Society, George Rides a Bike,” “Frog and Toad Are THE ee nave = 8646 : oe 
the religious order founded by St. John Bosco, Friends," “‘Kuumba: Simon's New Sound,” and ALI sic 205 
tonight honors educational psychologist Lonnie “Old MacDonald Duck.” Free; call 536-5400. yn Mi 
C. Carton, former-Boston Bruin and Special CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 10 a.m. and 3:30 N asst Pyy 2 
Olympics organizer Ken Hodges, Boston Parks p.m. at the Hyde Park Branch Library, 35 —-=aa8 eee 
and Recreation worker Alfreda J. Harris, and Harvard Ave., Hyde Park. Free; call 361-2524. VIOLINIST DANIEL STEPNER AND PIANIST 
Salesian Brother Michael J. Frazette. Tickets HALLOWEEN CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 2:30 JOHN GIBBONS perform works by Mozart and ae 
$50; call 426-9465. p.m. at the Lower Mills Branch Library, 27 Beethoven at 3ip.m. at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
“PUN-GEE,” a MetroParks nature program Richmond St., Dorchester. Free; call 298-9218. 
about mushrooms and other fungi, begins at 2:30 PRE-SCHOOL STORY HOUR begins at 10 a.m. at 4 et tet as oe 
p.m. at the Beaver Brook Reservation, 66 Mill the Charlestown Branch Library, 179 Main St., A 
feehouse at 8 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St, Cam- 7 for students and seniors; call 676-0956. a “ a = 
_ bridge. Free; call 354-8807. FLUTIST BRUCE GOODY AND PIANIST’ | a 
CAROLE DAVIDSON perform works by Handel, | $4 
Wed. Copland, Gershwin, Francis Hopkinson @. 
INFO FALLFEST See listing for Wed hon Foster, Edward and 
PROPERTY TAX CLINICS. See listing for Wed. Griffes at 3 p.m. at the United First Parish 
RINGLING BROS. AND BARNUM AND BAILEY Church, Quincy. Tickets $5, $4 for students and 
CIRCUS. See listing for previous Fri. SIC seniors; call. 773-1290. — 
[ MICHAEL FARRIS performs on the Fisk Organ at z 
featuring flutists Robin Baker and Shirley Pem- Nic g 
FRIDAY pura, begins at 2:30 p.m. at the Maiden Public 
US-USSR YOUNG COMPOSERS EXCHANGE 324-0218. Wie, 
presents a concert by the Lydian String Quartet NEW ENGLAND BRASS QUINTET performs at 3 - ~ ae 
at 8 p.m. at the Longy School of Music, 27 p.m. at the Fitchburg Public Library, 610 Main St., -e 
Garden St., Cambridge. Program includes works Fitchburg. Free; call 345-9635. 
fF by Firsova, Tschauschjian, Peter Child, Thomas OPEN READING of Mozart’s Ave Verum and ae 
—— O08 Lee, and Stravinsky. Tickets $5, $3 for Requiem begins at 7:30 p.m. at the First eh, 
students and seniors; call 437-0231. Armenian Church, 380 Concord Ave., Belmont. a 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conducted Sponsored by Belmont Open Readings. Ad- — 
by Seiji Ozawa, performs Chopin's Piano Con- mission $4, $2 for students and seniors; call 
PRESCHOOLERS’ STORY HOUR begins at 10 certo No. 1, with Stanislav Bunin, and 484-4696. 
a.m. at the Charlestown Branch Library, 179 Beethoven's No. 7 at 8 p.m. tonight 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $16-$42.50; call 266-1492. MONDAY 4 
THE FROG PRINCE AND THE LION AND and Beethoven at 8 p.m. at the UMass/Amherst P (TN ie an a : i Serer 
MOUSE, performed by John McDonough and the Fine Arts Center, Amherst. Tickets $21-$25; call ae \) eee a ee lee 
Pumpernickel Puppets, begins at 1 and 3 p.m. a a ris ar 
MIT BRASS ENSEMBLE, directed by Richard 
Given, performs at noon in the Hayden Library 
Courtyard, MIT, 160 Memorial Dr., Cambridge. 
Douglas Yeo, performs English wind music at 8 
SUNDAY p.m. at the Sanders Theatre, Harvard 
THE SECRET GARDEN, performed by $5, $3 for students and seniors; call 495-2000. 
Junior College, Newton. Sponsored by 
THE FROG PRINCE AND THE LION AND LESBIAN AND GAY FREEDOM TRAIL BAND, Gainsborough St., Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 
MOUSE. See listing for Sat. with the Boston Gay Men's Chorus and the STUTTGART RADIO SYMPHONY, conducted by 
Rhode Island Feminist Chorus, performs selec- 
__ tions from Les Miserables and works by Hoist, 
F Anderson, Bizet, and Anne McGinty at 8 p.m. at a3 
Hall, New England Conservatory, 30 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 3:30 p.m. at the 
Dorchester. Free; call 298-9218. ACADEMY OF ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS, ye 
directed by lona Brown, performs works by 253-2906. Piaoes 
_ _ Purcell, Schoenberg, and Mozart at 8 p.m. at TENOR PAUL SPERRY AND PIANIST TONG-IL 
Fs Mechanics Hall, 321. Main St, Worcester. HAN perform at 8:30 pm. at the Boston 2 
Tickets $17.50 and $19.50; call (508) 754-3231. University Concert Hall, 855 Comm. Ave., 
-FLUTIST PATRICIA MONSON AND PIANIST Boston. Free; call 353-3345. 
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Club Cabaret presen ts 
Belle-Linda 
Halpern 
“A talented blues vocalist 
with a strong, sultry voice.” 
Tonight thru Sun. Oct. 16 

at 8:00 p.m. Ticket price is 
$10.00 weekday and 
$12.00 weekends. $4.00 
Food/Beverage minimum 
per person. 
For tickets call 536-0975. 


Chub 


209 Columbus Avenue 
"at Berkeley Street, Boston 
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NIGHTSTAGE | 


ee Our New Entertainment : 
Schedule For A Full Listing 


‘in the News Section 


BAN D 
| N 
BOSTON 


Advertise your 
club or band in 


The Boston 
CALL 536-5390 


& Claudio 


by Arturo & Cantares 


THE LISTENING ROOM 


47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 


Passim is a nationally recogniz o 
folk/acoustic club 
top name folk talent in an intimate setting 
Fri., Oct. 14 thru Sun., Oct. 16 Thurs. & Fri., Oct. 27 & 28 
CINDY KALLET CLAUDIA SCHMIDT 
plus JOEL MABUS plus WILLY NININGER 
; Wed., Oct. 19 Sat., Oct. 29 
BILL MORRISSEY 
plus TOM INTONDI 
Wed., Nov. 2 
STONE SOUP 
POETRY CABARET 


Thurs., Nov. 3 
EDWARD GERHARDT 


Nov. 4 through Sun. Nov. 6 
ERIC ANDERSEN 


Listen to ‘Live at Passum” every 
3-5 gam. on WERS 88.9 FM 


Thurs., Oct. 20 
STAMBANDET 
Fri., Oct. 21 through Sun., Oct. 23 
GUY VAN DUSER 
and BILLY NOVICK 
plus COSY SHERIDAN 


Wed., Oct. 26 
KENJI OGATA 


“Adult Non-Alcohol 
5 


Now affiliated with 
GoldsGym 
- - Body Contest Weekly 
- Cash Prizes 
& limited membership | to 


Lantanaés 


FRI. OCT. 14 
' RICK BERLIN 
RUNAWAY DAN - FUNHOUSE 
SAT., OCT 15 
AC/DC'S FAVORITE BOSTON BAND. 
THE TITANICS 
WITH: FROM DAYTON OHIO 
THE HIGHWAY MEN 
THE IMMORTALS 
DRAMA CLUB 
SUN.,; OCT. 16 
8 PMTO12PM 
STRAW. DOGS 
JERRY'S KIDS - MOUTH 18+ 
THURS.,.OCT 20. 
.Helidorado says "later" to Kim Brooke's 
JOE'S JAM* 
THE EELS* 


In a record release ("TODAY" on 
Aurora Records) for 
GALAXIE 500 
HOMESTEAD RECS' 
SALEM 66 
with THE CAVE DOGS 
and on Roman Candie Records 
BITCH MAGNET 
SOON:GAME THEORY, POP DEFECT, 
BENTMEN, ALL, THE FLESHTONES ... 


. 


How liven things up. 


Boston 742-7390 


CITYSIDE AT FANEUIL HALL CITYSIDE AT THE FENWAY 
FRI SHIRLEY LEWIS & THE MOVERS 10/14 McGREGOR McGEE BAND FRI 
SAT C-JAMMERS 10/15 COMEDY SPORTS IMPROV SAT 
SUN KRIS WALES 10/161 SUNDAY BRUNCH W/ NORTH SHORE ACAPELLA | SUN 
MON ESX 10/17 MONDAY NIGHT FOOTBALL PARTY MON 
TUE SHIRLEY LEWIS & THE MOVERS 10/18 TBA TUE 
WED NORTH SHORE ACAPELLA 10/19 COMEDY NIGHT WED 
U THE REV 10/20 McGREGOR McGEE BAND THU 
FRI ALICE & WONDERLAND 10/21 SHIRLEY LEWIS & THE MOVERS FRI 
SAT BOBBY WATSON BAND 10/22 COMEDY SPORTS IMPROV SAT 
Cityside at Cityside at the Fenway 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace 200 Brookline Ave. 


Cityside entertainment Hot Line 742-7392 
Proper dress required Listings subject to change 


Boston 266-8282 


Continued from page 31 


WEDNESDAY 


MUSICA ANTIQUA KOLN AND THE 
RHEINISCHE KANTORE! perform vocal music 
by Bach and his contemporaries at 8 p.m. at the 
All Saints Parish, 1773 Beacon St., Brookline. 
Tickets $12 and $15; call 262-0650. 

CELLIST NANCY HAIR performs works by Bach 
and Schumann at 12:15 p.m. at the Longy Schoo! 
of Music, 27 Garden St., Cambridge. Free; call 
876-0956. 

“ELECTRIC WEDNESDAY,” a concert directed 
by Robert Creely and featuring soprano Maria 
Tegzes, begins at 8 p.m. at Brown Hall, New 


by Dennis Russell Davies, performs at 7:30 p.m. 
tonight (an open rehearsal); at 8 p.m. tomorrow 
and on Oct. 22 and 25; and at 2 p.m. on Fri. at 


and Nielsen's Symphony No. 4, The /next- 
inguishable. Tickets $16-$42.50; $9 for re- 
hearsal; call 266-1492. 

BOSTON CLASSICAL ORCHESTRA, conducted 
by Harry Ellis Dickson, performs at 8 p.m. tonight 
and on Fri. at Faneuil Hall, Boston. Program 
includes Haydn's Overture to The Uninhabited 
Island, Mozart's Piano Concerto No. 27, and 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 4. Tickets $12 and 
$18, $8 for students and seniors; call 426-2387. 


THURSDAY 


PIANIST RANDALL. HODGKINSON AND 
VIOLINIST CURTIS MACOMBER perform works 
by Elliott Carter in an open workshop at 8 p.m. at 
Currier House, 56 Linnaean St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 495-0583. 

VIOLINIST NATHAN MILSTEIN performs at 8 
p.m. at Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St., Worcester. 
Tickets $28 and $30; call (508) 752-4796. 
SOPRANO JAYNE WEST AND PIANIST KAREN 
SAUER perform at 3:30 p.m. at the Merrimack 
College library, Rtes. 125 and 114, North 

« Andover: Free; call (508) 683-7111. 

_ BAY STATE BRASS performs works by Locke, 
Mozart, Ewald, Pollack, and Bernstein at 12:30 
p.m. at the Federal Reserve Bank auditorium, 
600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Free; call 973-3454. 
NEC WIND ENSEMBLE, conducted by Frank L. 
Battisti, performs works by Strauss, Krenek, and 
Massenet at 8.p.m. at Jordan Hall, New England 
Conservatory; 30 Gainsborough St., Boston. 
Free; call 262-1120. 

REAL ECLECTIC STRING QUARTET perienns 
at 12:05 p.m. at the MIT. Chapel, opposite 77 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge: Free; call 253-2906. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See listing 
for Wed. 


FRIDAY 


- by Libor Pesek and featuring Steven Mayer, 


performs works by:Smetana and Dvorak at 8 - 


p.m. at Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St., Worcester. 
Tickets $17.50 and $19.50; call (508) 754-3231. 
NEW WORLD STRING QUARTET performs 
works by Elliott Carter, Mozart, and Brahms at 8 
p.m. at Paine Hall, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Free; call 495-0583. 

OPERA LAB ENSEMBLE PLAYERS perform 
chamber music at 8 p.m. at the Church of Our 
Savior, Monmouth St.-Brookline. Tickets $8; call 
232-9277. 

BOSTON CECILIA presents an all-Brahms con- 
cert at 8 p.m. at the Church of the Advent, 30 
Brimmer St. Boston. Tickets $8-$25; cal 


p.m. at Symphony Hail, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $20-$25; call 482-2595. 

MIT BRASS ENSEMBLE at 
pes An AG 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; 


palionne Cantestife. The 
Elixir of Love at 8 p.m. at the First Baptist 


Tickets $16 and $18; call me 545-2511. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See listing 
for Wed. 


BOSTON CLASSICAL ORCHESTRA. See listing 
for Wed. 


POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 


GUITARISTS TRACY MOORE and Steve Jerrett 
perform at 8 p.m. at the Second Friday 
Coffeehouse, First Church in Belmont, 404 
Concord Ave., Belmont. Proceeds to benefit 
Renewal House, a shelter for battered women. 
Tickets $5; call 484-1054. 

CHRISTINE LAVIN performs satiric songs and 
David Massegill performs folk music at 8 p.m. at 
the Somerville Theatre, 55 Davis Sq., Somerville. 
Tickets $10.50 and $12.50; call 625-1081 

CINDY MANGSEN performs folk songs at 8 p.m. 
at the First Parish Church, Upper Common, 
Fitchburg. Tickets $6; call (508) 537-1299 

MIL! BERMEJO’S QUARTET NEUVO performs 
at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow at the City Place 
performance area, inside the State Transpor- 
tation building, Boston. Free; call 254-2562. 
HARVARD BAND’S 69TH ANNUAL DART- 
MOUTH CONCERT begins at 8 p.m. in Sanders 
Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland St., Cambridge. 
Tickets $5, $3 for seniors and students. Call 
495-2000. 


SATURDAY 


SHAWN COLVIN and Eric Wood perform folk 
songs at 8 p.m. at Paine Hall, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge. Tickets $13.50; call 661-1252. 


ane 


isk 
18 PLEASED TO ANNO 
— ENTERTAINMENT 
"Blues Bash," Boston. Program includes works by Nicholas 
Tues: 10/18 Guitar Duo with Leo bed and Milton Babbitt. 
Ragazzi BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conducted 
Thurs: Blues by Silas Junior 
Fri & Sat Latin Music for dancing 
Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Pro- 
Band gram includes Schumann's Overture to 
ash fae my Sat 8-10 Improvisational Comedy Hermann und Dorothea, the premiere of Lou 
4 by Guilty Children Harrison's Piano Concerto, with Ursula Oppens; 
. Sun 1-8 Afternoon Blues Jam 
4 For reservations call 647-4300 
15 Springfield St, 
BIENVENIDOS 
p 
Costume Contest 
‘numerous prizes & gift 
_. SLOTH.the well babies* | 
from Athens, PRAGUE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conducted 
and introducing 
Sgt. Max's Fire Axe 
18+ 8 pm doors 
‘nee onsorship from: 
Canton 
2 EVERY FRIDAY’ - FLUTIST JAMES GALWAY performs works by 
43 Scar Drive, Pala Martinu, Faure, Saint-Satins, and Debussy at 8 
VIOLINIST PETER ZAZOFSKY performs at 8 
| 
. 


* 


SILEAS, a Scottish harp duo, performs with the 
House Band, a traditional Irish music group, at 8 
p.m. at the Somerville Theatre, 55 Davis Sq., 
Somerville. Tickets $10.50-$14.50; call 


'20s to the ‘80s, runs from 2 to 4 p.m. at the 
Firehouse Multicultural Arts Center, 659 Centre 
St., Jamaica Plain. Donation $1; call 524-3816. 


SUNDAY 


3 p.m. at Kresge Auditorium, MIT, Kendall Sq., 
( idge. Tickets $15-$20; call 661-1252. 

TOM PAXTON, Cathy Fink, and Marcy Marxer 
music at 8 p.m. at the Zeiterion 


“ bridge, begins at 4 p.m. at the Messiah Baptist 
Church, 80 Legion Pkwy., Brockton. Donations 
requested; 


p.m. at Trinity Church, W. Emerson and Tremont 
Sts., Melrose. Performers include Gene DiS- 
tasio's Boss Brass at noon, Bob Bachelder's 
Melrose Swing Aggregation at 2 p.m., Jeff 
Stout's Bostonian Bebop Band with igor Butman 
and Gray Sargent at 4 p.m., and Victor Men- 
doza's Latin-Jazz band at 6 p.m. Art exhibits and 
jazz videos sre also featured. Free; call 


662-5050. 

CAPE BRETON FIDDLER JOHN CAMPBELL and 
daughter Pamela, a stepdancer, perform at 2 
p.m. at the Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington 
Park, Newtonville. Tickets $5, $2.50 for children 
TOKIKO KATO performs Japanese foik songs at 
7 p.m. at the Sanders Theatre, Harvard Univer- 


“Sounds of Simcha’ at 8 p.m. at the Leventhai- 
Sidman Jewish Community Center, 333 Nahan- 


Theatre, 55 Davis Sq., 
$15.50-$17.50; call 625-1081. 


8 p.m. at Town Hall, Harvard Common, Harvard. 


include Bruce Harley, 


featuring regional 
ages (15 and up), begins at 8 p.m. at the Unitarian 
Church, on the Harvard Common. Participants 


Harvard, Mass., presents “Kvetching and Kvell- 
ing: Jewish Family Tales” with Judith Black and 
Bety Lehrman and “Spiritual Tales” with Doug 
Lipman, Joe Bruchac, and Robert Harris at 10 
a.m. Also, “Tales of Peace and Justice” and 


i 


12:30 p.m. Sharon Kennedy presents 


TUESDAY 


POET JANE COOPER reads from her work at 


book A Yellow Raft in Biue Water and two works- 
in-progress at 8 p.m. at Bentley College, in the 
Graduate Center Pavilion, Beaver and Forest 
Sts., Waltham. Free; call 891-2962. 

S. by John Updike is discussed at 10:30 a.m. at 
the Parker Hill Branch Library, 1497 Tremont St. 
Roxbury. Free; call 427-3820. 


THURSDAY 


DAN WAKEFIELD, AND JOHN JUNKERMAN 
discuss “Moving from Print to Film" at 7 p.m. at 
Parish Church, 3 Church St., Cam- 


Synge's plays at 7:30 p.m. at the Charlestown 
Branch Library, 179 Main St., Charlestown. Free; 


Wells at 7:30 p.m. at the Brighton Branch Library, 
40 Academy Hill Ad., Brighton. Free; call 
782-6032. 

ALICE KOLLER presents ‘The Author Reads the 
Early Station from The Stations of Solitude” at 
12:30 p.m. at Wellesley College, Center for the 
Research on Women, 828 Washington St., 
Wellesley. Free; call 431-1453. 

WEST WITH THE NIGHT by Bery| Markham is 
discussed at 11 a.m. at the Connolly Branch 

1 


Brandeis , Waltham. Free; call 
736-2105. 
“VIDEO ART: EXPANDED FORMS,” a talk by 


2 
> 


Bauer, begins at 10:30 @.m. at 44 Comm. Ave., © 


Boston. Sponsored by the Ethical Society of 


American " begins at 3 p.m. at the 
MIT List Visual Arts Center, 20 Ames St, 


series, begins at 7 p.m. at the Pollard Memorial 
Library, 401 Merrimack St, Lowell. Free; 


1, x447. 
“CAMPAIGN FINANCE: MONEY AND 
POLITICS,” the ARCO Forum, 


Two on the aisle Limericks \f 
Get all the information on ‘ 
what's hot, what's not : October 20 
The Boston @ MARK CROSS QUARTET 
Phoenix 
MR. LEGENDARY MR. JELLY BELLY 


ESTJAZY BARS. 


Sun., Oct. 16... 
Thurs., Oct. 20... 


1835 Beacon Street - Buston - 424-6995 

( Between Park Drive & Kenmore Square} 

Fri. & Sat., Oct. 14 & 15... 
STEVE 


TRIO wi special 
guests 


MUSIANS JAZZ JAM 
MUSICIANS JAZZ JAM 


_THE TIGER OKOSHI 
THE GEORGE 


The world-class master us wath hes elegant offerings 
and d Mel Swanson 


parsed b 


CONCERTIX 876-7777 


_ Friday Night — Jazz 
Saturday Night — Jazz 


Willow Jazz Club 


Fri. & Sat.. Oct. 14 & 15 
KEN WERNER TRIO 


Sun., Oct. 16 
FRANK SINGER QUARTET 
Mon., Oct. 17 
DAVE BERKIN TRIO. 
¢ Twes., Oct. 18 
“MATT WILSON TRIO 


i: Par 
Thurs., Oct. 20 
GONZ 
Fri. Oct. 21 & 22 
FORMAN QU. 


699 Broadway, Ball Scour 

Somerville 623 9874 

Willow Line 421 His? 
Near Porte: Sq via Willow Ave 


wit 


BRUNCH 


Ma. 02139 
876-9330 


UPSTAIRS 
Fri. & Sat, Oct. 14 & 
RISTICH 


.212 Hampshire St. | 


8861 NOILO3S 'XINZOHd NOLSOG 


COMMUNITY SING-ALONG, with music fromthe POET AND NOVELIST DENIS JOHNSON reads 
from his works at 8 pm. at the Fine Arts Work a he 
THE OPPORTUNES, a co-ed close-harmony ~THREE APPLES STORYTELLING FESTIVAL in ee 
group, performs at 8 p.m. at the Sanders Harvard, Mass., presents performances and a Be a 
Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge. Call workshops every hour for ages 3-7, 6-12, and FRIDAY - 
for Fri. Lehrman, Elisa Peamain, David Zucker, and Len ™mocratic Revolutionary Front of El Salvador, a 
Cabral. Down Home Humor, a performance speaks at 7 pi. -at the BU Law School sl 
Auditorium, 765 Comm. Ave., Boston. Sponsor- 
Donation $3; call 492-8699. SE 
ARGENTINIAN FOLKSINGER MERCEDES include JacKso anc Joe “1000 LETTERS LATER .. THE POWER 2 
SOSA, introduced by Ronnie Gilbert, performs at Bruchac. Tickets $8. Also, “Wild Side Comedy” GENEALOGICAL CORRESPONDENCE,” a 
humor” with Sharon Kennedy, Judith Black, and at 7:30 p.m. in Higgins Hall, Boston College, Cafe ; AT Cie | | 
Judith Sloane at 8 p.m. at Harvard Town Hall. Chestnut Hit. Sponsored by the irish Ancestral 
Tickets $8; call 626-5865. Research Association. Free: cail 894-0062. 4 
Theatre, 684 Purchase St., New Bedford. Tickets “NICARAGUA: NEW STAGE THE STRUG- 14 Oct Fel 9 & 99.75 15 Oct Sat $117 
$11, $9 for students and seniors; call (508) SUNDAY. BENNY CARTER 
994-2900. SUN Education, begins at 7:30 p.m. at | a i 
“VOICES,” @ celebration of whales featuring Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission $3; call Crs Se 
Paul Winter, Judy Collins, Patty Larkin, and THREE APPLES STORYTELLING FESTIVAL in 868-5620. Browne (0) and Alan Dowson 
Buskin and Batteau, begins at 8 p.m. at “ESOTERIC BUDDHISM AND YOGA: FOR 18 Oct Tue Spm-lam: $5.25: Best of Boston's acoustic jazz— Nc 
Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Con- EVERYDAY LIFE,” a lecture sponsored by New ' a 
cert is a benefit for the Long Term Research Acropolis, begins at 7:30 p.m. at 484 Comm. : a 
Institute in Lincoln. Tickets $18.50-$25; .call Ave., Boston. Free; call 247-7566. 
259-0423. “VIDEO FREELANCING IN BOSTON,” a panel 
IRISH FOLKSINGER TOMMY MAKEM and irish discussion, begins at 7 p.m. at Somerville _ DUG i He 
storyteller Maggi Pierce perform at 3 p.m. at the Community Access Television, 90 Union Sq., oe 
Harvard Common, Harvard. Presented by the Somerville. Free; call 628-8826. 
Three Apples Storytelling Festival; see listing “MUSIC OF THE HEATHER,” a slide and sound : cf, < 
under “Poetry and Prose” for more information. | American Storytelier in ireland: The Wit, presentation by Hazel Stuart, begins at 10:30 es a 
Tickets $10; call 628-5865. Wonder, the Teller, the Tales” a.m. at the Women's Educational and industrial ° ee Pyare: 
GOSPEL CONCERT, featuring Greene Aggrega- Macon Tonm Naxos Union, 356 Boylston Si., Boston. Admission $6; 
tion, Joyspring, Geoffrey Dana Hicks, and the © “Shamrocks and Shenachies” Call 536-5651. ere : 
Combined Choirs of the Messiah Baptist Church information, call 628-5865. 
Unholly Alliances: New Women's Fiction at 3 SATURDAY A 
p.m. at New Words Bookstore, 186 Hampshire 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 676-5310. “COMPUTATIONAL MODELS OF MEMORY,” a 
MELROSE JAZZ FESTIVAL runs from noon to9 POETS THOMAS HURLEY AND KIM VAETH talk by Prof. Richard Alterman, begins at 10 a.m. 
read from their works at 4:30 p.m. at the Trident. in the Gerstenzang Science Library, rm. 123, 
Booksellers and Cafe, 338 Newbury St, Boston. 
Admission $2: call 267 $688. “By 
KEN CAREY author of Return of the Bird Tribes, Beariae fo 
Facility, 552 Main Watertown. call 
ROBIN BECKER reads from her works at 3p.m. Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntingtor The’ md 
Free; call 738-2124, ouno formesty with Wayne Sherter 
DEAF POETRY WORKSHOP features hearing 247-0500 RO 
and deaf participants developirig a group poem 
sity, Cambridge. Call 495-2791 for information. at 7 p.m. at the Boston Public Library, con- “NEW MUSIC AND ITS AUDIENCE,” a panel ees ine 
: ference rm. 5, Copley Sq., Boston. Voice discussion presented by the US-USSR Young | 
_ interpreted. Sponsored by Access Center for Composers Exchange, begins at 3 p.m. the 
TRUMPETER §IGRID JENSEN and saxophonist 536-5400, x295, : 
Peter Barbeau perform jazz at 8:15 p.m. at the CHARLES SIMIC reads trom and talks about 
Berklee Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., translations at 8:15 p.m. at the Blacksmith SUNDAY 
Boston. Tickets $2, $1 for seniors; call 266-1400. House, in the Spiegel Performance Center, 56 } 
ISRAELI SINGER RUTHI NAVON performs the Brattle St, Cambridge. Admission $2; call ANN F. LEWIS, advisor to the Jesse Jackson ae te 
547-6789. campaign and former national director of 
Americans for Democratic Action, speaks on 
ton .St,. Newton Centre. Tickets $9; call “Jackson Action and Party Politics” at 8 p.m. at ’ 
WEDNESDAY 2:30 pm. at the Harbor Art Gallery, UM- “HUMANISM IN GERMANY,” tak by Renata | Mon. Oct. 17, LEVAS 
as/Boston, Dorchester. Reception follows. Tues. Oct. 18... CLOUD CHORUS 
JACK DE JOHNETTE AND SPECIAL EDON Free: cal 920-8319. ALBERSOLD, 
perform with the Assad Brothers, Brazilian GULLETTE reads his translation Boston. Free; call 739-9050. - ed: SINICROPE, GREY SARGENT ae 
classical guitarists, at 8 p.m. at the Somerville Nicaraguan Peasant Poetry from Solentiname at CREATION OF A PALESTINIAN STATE NEXT 
5:30 p.m. in the Lamont Library, Harvard TO ISRAEL, the subject of @ referendum 
College, Cambridge. Free; call 495-2454. question in the 11th Middlesex District, is DOWNSTAIRS 
JON DAMIAN GROUP performs jazz at 8 p.m. at CANDLELIGHT POETRY READING of three-ect discussed at 7:30 p.m. at the First Unitarian 
Studio 203, 295 Huntington Ave., Boston. Call poem Suspended in Silence begins at 7:30 p.m. Church in Newton, 1826 Washington St, West SUNDAY 1422. Oct 77. 24 QOML TRIO 
864-6057 for information. at the Church of St. Luke and St. Margaret,  Néwton. Panelists include Nadim Rouhana and BARTLETT TRIO 
Brighton Ave. and St. Luke's Ad. Allston. Jerome Segal. Sponsored by the Newton Com- ROMAN QUARTET 
sionn $5; calli 782-2029. mitiee for tsraeti-Palestinian Peace. Donation $3; Sei. QUARTET 
THURSDAY RAPHAEL WOOLF reads from her work at8 p.m. call 969-0018. 
atthe Community Church of Boston Center, 565 “SOLIDARNOSCTHE STRUGGLE FOR WORK- 
DAVE FINUCANE QUARTET performs jazz at 8 Boylston St., Copley Sq., Boston. Sponsored by ERS’ DEMOCRACY IN POLAND,” talk by 
p.m. at the Firehouse Multicultural Arts Center, the New Writers Collective. Free; call 742-1538. exiled Solidarity delegate Zbigniew Kowalewski, 
659 Centre Si., Jamaica Plain. Tickets $4, $2 for begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Old Cambridge Baptist : AS 
seniors; call 524-3816. Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Sponsor- 
DAVID INGLE performs Scottish and trish folk WEDNESDAY by Interational Viewpoint. Admission $3; call 
Adult Education, 56 Brattle St, Cambridge. PLEASANT STREET WRITING BRIGADE invites GALLERY TALK by Richard Bolton on his mixed- 
Reservations suggested. Tickets $3.50; call women to an ongoing open discussion of their media installation “The Bear in the Marketplace: 
547-6789. writings. The group meets weekly on  Anticommunism and Patriotism in Recent Our 
Women's Center, 46 Pleasant St. Cambridge. 
NOVELIST MICHAEL DORRIS reads from his GALLERY TALK, “Art Deco,” by John spec af 4. 
LISA THORSEN AND FRIENDS perform jazz at 9 Hermanson, begins at 2 p.m. at the West Wing 
p.m. at the Firehouse Multicultural Arts Center, information center, Museum of Fine Arts, 465 
524-3816. $5, $4 for seniors, free far children under 16; call 
ian folk songs at 8 p.m. at the University ICA GALLERY TALK, “The Object as Desire: The 
Lutheran Church, 66 Winthrop St., Cambridge. Artist's Response to Power,” begins at 2 p.m. "Bird In 
Tickets $6.50; cali 623-1806. today and at 6 p.m. on Thurs. at the institute of 
DAVID BROMBERG, THE DAVID GRISMAN Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston St, Boston. 
QUARTET, AND JOHN HARTFORD perform Admission $4, $2.50 for students, $1.50 for | 
acoustic music at 7:30 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, children and seniors; call 266-5152. (Cen ers rea 
Harvard University, Cambridge. Tickets $15.50- AUTHORS-SCREENWRITERS CARYL RIVERS, “NORTH TO THE TOP OF THE WORLD,” a travel 
$18.50; call 739-6024. film and lecture by John P. Wilson, begins at 2 > 
MARIO BAUZA BiG BAND performs Afro-Cuban p.m. today and at 2 and 8 p.m. tomorrow at ae es ey oe ye > 
music at 8 p.m. at the Centro Cultural Jorge Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St, Worcester. - 100, 
Hernandez at Villa Victoria, 85 West Newton St., bridge. Admission $10; call 868-3143. Admission $5.50; call (508) 752-5608. 3 
Boston. Tickets $9, $6 in advance; call 247-3576. “IRISH DISSENT,” a lecture series with Francis 
cal 242-1248. “DECISION IN PHILADELPHIA,” part of the 
“WRITING LIVES: THE ART AND CRAFT OF “New England and the Constitution” discussion 
TRY Mary Helen Washington, who discusses ida B. OEE 
| Government, 79 JFK St, Cambridge. Panelists Pn / : ; 
THREE APPLES STORYTELLING FESTIVAL ness-industry PAC; author Brooks Jackson; ; a : 
Jennifer Justice, Susan Klein, and Davis Bates at Finance Committee; and Colby College Prof. L. 
ee Continued on page 33 
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GOTA 
COMEDY ACT? 


Let it stand 
up in 


"THE BOSTON 


Looking for your big break? 


Don't miss music and the arts, a special classified 
section devoted exclusively to music and the arts. 


It's all here in the | ‘Pheenix'| | 


ay Thurs., Oct. 20 at 8:30 p.m. 


Admit two for the price of one! 


to an evening of 


FUNNY BUSINESS at THE LAURELS 


Comedy and 
Sheraton € 


Braintree's hot new Comedy club 


Entertainment at: 
Tara Hotel 


THE FLATLEY COMPANY 


Thursday October 13 at 9pm 
featuring: Warren MacDonald with Jim Karey 


Route 37 South near 128 & South Shore Plaza + Must be 21 or 
older * Coupon must be presented by 8:45pm + Exp. 10/14/88 


Call 848-0600 


BOSTON’S #1 
COMEBY CLUB 


THE KENNY ROGERSON SHOW 
Fri, Oct. 21 at 8, 10 & 11:30 p.m 
STEVE SWEENEY SH( 


Boston’s best dinner/show 
package available. 
Don't forget Nick s.Mardi Gras 
Boston's exciting new dance club 
Qurectly behind the Shubert Theater 


76 WARRENTON ST., BOSTON 
-  391-0022f 


ROB 


This Weekend Only! 
Fri., Oct 14 Sat., Oct. 15 Sun., Oct. 16 
8:30 pm & 7:00 pm, 9:00 pm & — 8:30 pm 
10:30 pm 11:15 pm 
From L. A. and Showtime TV 
The X-Rated Humor of 


ERT 


SHIMMEL 


PADASANO 


Presenting the 
Brightest Comic Talents 
in the Country 


COMING 


JACK GALLAGHER 
OCT.18-22 


30 John F. Kennedy Street 
Call 661-9887 


Continued from page 33 
Sandy Maisel. Free; call 495-1380. 
“CORPORATE PHILANTHROPY,” a discussion 
with John Filer, former CEO of Aetna Life 
insurance, and Janet Taylor, director of contribu- 
tions at Raytheon, begins at 4:30 p.m. at Tufts 
Alumnae Lounge, 52 Talbot Ave., Medford. Free; 
call 628-5000, x2468. 

“NORTH TO THE TOP OF THE WORLD.” See 
listing for Sun. 


TUESDAY 


“MAKING THE JUST WAR TRADITION CREDI- 
BLE,” a talk by Notre Dame theology Prof. John 
Howard Yoder, begins at 8 p.m. concede 
Sherman Union Conference Auditorium, 

Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-3067. 

“TREASURES IN YOUR ATTIC: OLD AND RARE 
BOOKS,” a talk by Brattle Book Shop owner 


COMPOSER JOHN CAGE speaks at 5:30 p.m. in 
the Anderson Auditorium, School of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, 230 the Fenway, Boston. Free; call 
267-6100, x655. 

ARTIST AND AUTHOR PAT LIDDY discusses the 
revitalization of Dublin at 6 p.m. at the Boston 
Public Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; call 
536-5400. 

“WOMEN AND ISLAMIC FUNDAMENTALISM IN 
THE ARAB WORLD,” a talk by Moroccan author 
Fatima Mernissi, begins at 4:30 p.m. at MIT, 
room E38-615, Kendall Sq., Cambridge. Spon- 
sored by the Program in Women's Studies. Free; 
call 253-8844. 

“WOMEN AND FRIENDSHIP,” a talk by psy- 
chologist Aline Zoldbrod, begins at 7:30 p.m. at 


the Church of Our Redeemer, 6 Meriam St., 


Lexington. Sponsored by the Lexington Area 
National Organization for Women. Donation $5; 
call 862-9217. 
INTRODUCTORY PROGRAM ON MEDITATION, 
sponsored by the Siddha Yoga Foundation, 
begins at 8 p.m. at the First and Second Church 
in Boston, Marlborough and Berkeley Sts., 
Boston. Free; call 734-0137. 

“NATIONAL DEFENSE: CURRENT 
STRATEGIES, FUTURE PLANS,” a presidential 
election forum moderated by Christian Science 
Monitor managing editor David Anable, begins at 
5:15 p.m. at the John F. Kennedy Library, 


Columbia Point, Boston. Pre-registration re- 


quired. Free; call 929-4571. 

“CAREERS IN HIGHER EDUCATION: STUDENT 
AFFAIRS ADMINISTRATION,” a pane! dis- 
cussion, begins at 4 p.m. at Radcliffe College, 10 
Garden St., Cambridge. 

gested. Admission $5; call 495-8631. 
COMPOSER THEODORE ANTONIOU speaks at 
12:30 p.m. at the BU Concert Hall, 855 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-3345. 


WEDNESDAY 


“CONCERNS OF THE VITAL RECORDS AD- 
MINISTRATOR,” 4 talk by Elaine Trudeau of the 


YEAR ... AND BEYOND,” a talk by Richard 
Rudolph, begins at 7:30 p.m. at MIT, rm. 35-225, 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge. Sponsored by the 
Eastern Mass. Greens. Free; call 273-0923. 
“FROM CAPE TO COTTAGE: A CENTURY OF 
MAINE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE,” a talk by 
Maine Preservation Director Earle Shettieworth, 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Lyman Estate, 185 Lyman 
Preservation of New England 

registration suggested. Admission $10, $3 tr for 
students; call 227-3956. 

“BUDDHISM, WORLD RENOUNCER AND 
WORLD CONQUERER: IN THE CASE OF 
JAPAN,” a talk by religion Prof. James Kodera, 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Clapp Library, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley. Free; call 
235-0320, x2199. 

ARTIST CARL CHENG, creator of mechanical 
sculpture and environmental installations, 
speaks at 7:30 p.m. in the Bartos Theatre, MIT 
List Visual Arts Center, 20 Ames St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 253-4400. 

“SOVIET DECLINE: PROMISE OR PERIL?,” a 
talk by author Kurt Campbell, begins at 8 p.m. at 
the Cambridge Forum, 3 Church St., Harvard 
Sq., Cambridge. Free; call 876-9644. 
COMPOSER JOHN CAGE delivers the first of his 


“THE CRASH ONE YEAR LATER: THE STATE 
OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMY” a talk by 
UMass professor Barry Bluestone, begins at 8 


Pre-registration re- 
quired. Admission $7; call 965-7410, *157. 
“IN HASIDISM: THE MASTER OF IZBITZE,” a 
talk by Nobel Prize winner Elie Wiesel, begins at 
7 p.m. at the George Sherman Union Ballroom, 
Boston University, 775 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 353-2224. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY ART PROFESSOR 
CLAUDIA LAZZARO speaks at 6 p.m. at the 
Harvard Graduate Schoo! of Design, Gund Hall, 
48 pe hays St., Cambridge. Free; call 495-9340. 
“ON TEACHING THE MINORITY STUDENT: 
PROBLEMS AND STRATEGIFS,” a talk by 
Bowdoin College professor Gayle Pemberton, 
begins at 3 p.m. at the Boston Public Library, 
Copley Sq., Boston. Free; call 536-5400. 
VERDI'S AIDA is discussed by David Stockton, 


artistic director of the Boston Concert Opera, at ° 


7:30 p.m. ai the Boston Public Library, Copley 
Sq., Boston. Free; call 536-5400. 

“H.H. RICHARDSON AND THE ROMANESQUE 
REVIVAL STYLE,” a lecture by Brandeis 


_ Wellesley. Free; call 235-0320, x2352 
“PROFESSIONAL 


archeologist 

artery and third tunnel projects, begins at 12:15 
p.m. at the Old South Meeting House, 310 
Boston. Admission $1.25; call 


by Sybil Tonkonogy of the Speech Improvement 
Company, begins at 10:30 a.m. at the Cambridge 
Center for Adult Education, 56 Brattle St., 


. Cambridge. Admission $1.50, $1 for seniors; call 


547-6789. 

“HISTORY AND EVOLUTION OF THE 
KETUBAH,” a slide lecture by calligrapher Elaine 
Adler, at the Leventhal-Sidman 
Jewish Community Center, 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton. Admission $2.50; call 965-7410, x166. 


begins at 7 p.m. at Alumnae Hall, Regis College, 
235 Wellesley St., Weston. Free; call 893-1820, 
x2039. 


Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 253-4444. 
“A RABBI IN JAPAN,” a talk by Rabbi Bernard 


High 

begins at 6 p.m. at the World Affairs Council 
Rotunda, 22 rch St., Boston. 
mission $5; call 482-1740. 

“LATIN AMERICA AWAKENED” presents 
symposium “Signs of Everyday Life” at 6:30: 
p.m. at the Mass. College of Art, Tower 
Auditorium, 621 Huntington Ave., Boston. 


Taynton at 6:30 p.m. at the Fields Corner Branch 
Library, 1520 Dorchester Ave., Dorchester. Free; 
call 436-6900. 

“WHERE IS ROXBURY?”, the second of four 
talks by state Rep. Byron Rushing on the 
neighborhood's history, begins ‘at noon at the 
Grove Hail Branch Library, 5 Crawford St., 
Dorchester. Free; call 427-3337. 
“TRADITIONAL ARAB MUSIC,” a talk by North- 
eastern University Prof. Edmond J. Moussally, 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Roslindale Branch 
Library, 4238 Washington St., West Roxbury. 
“CAMELOT RELIVED — GROWING UP IN THE 
OLD WEST -END,” a talk by writer Joseph 
Caruso, begins at 6:45 p.m. at the West End 
Branch Libraty, 151 Cambridge St., Boston. 
Free; call 523-3957. 

“INFORMATION SCIENCE: CAREERS IN 
LIBRARIANSHIP,” a panel discussion, begins at 
7 p.m. at the Clapp Library, Wellesley College, 


ay 


VETERANS’ RAP ot 
7 p.m. at the Greater Framingham Area Veterans 
Outreach Center, 54 Hollis St., Framingham. 
Free; call 879-5699. 

GALLERY TALK, ° ‘Roman Portraits,” by. John 
Herrmann, begins at 11 a.m. at the West Wing 
information center, Museum of Fine Arts, 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Museum admission 
$5, $4 for seniors, free for children under 16; call 
267-9300, ext. 291. 

GALLERY TALK by feminist artist Nancy Spero 
begins at 7 p.m. at the MIT List Visual Arts 
Center, 20 Ames St. Cambridge. Free; call 
253-4680. 


GALLERY TALK by curator Theodore E. Steb- 
bins, Jr. begins at noon at the Art Gallery, Boston 
, Chestnut Hill. Free; call 552-8587. 
GALLERY TALK by artist Toshio Odate begins at 
5:30 p.m. at the Carpenter Center for the Visual 
Arts, Harvard University, 24 Quincy St., Cam- 

bridge. Free; call 495-3251. 
GALLERY TALK, “Landscape at the Fogg,” by 


ICN GALLERY TALK. See listing for Sun. 


FRIDAY 


“THE BOSTON HARBOR CLEAN-UP,” a talk by 
representatives of the Mass. Water Resources 
Authority, begins at 10 a.m. at the Charlestown 
Branch Library, 179 Main St. Charlestown. 
Free; call 242-1248. 

“AIT: THE BATTLE FOR DEMOCRACY GOES 
ON,” a discussion sponsored by the Center for 
Marxist Education, begins at 7:30 p.m. om 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission $3; call 
868-5620. 

FORMER SONGRESSOWMAN SHIRLEY 
CHISHOLM talks about “Celebration of Faith in 
the Political Context” at 7:30 p.m. at Old South 
Church, 645 Boylston St., Boston. Noe! Paul 
Stookey performs. Free; call 964-1100, x276. 


architecture professor Gerald S. Bernstein, 
begins at 6:30 p.m. at the South End Branch 
~ Library, 685 Tremont St., Boston. Free; call 
GALLERY TALK, “The Japanese Temple and 
at 2 p.m. at the West Wing information center, 
Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Museum admission $5, $4 for seniors, 
free for children under 16; call 267-8300, ext. 
4 | ax “WHO JUDGES THE JUDGES?”, a discussion 
>. 4 by Mass. Superior Court Justice Hiller Zobel and 
Boston Globe reporter Eileen McNamara on 
LARKE SHOW Forum. Free; call 437-5800. 
THE LENNY Kenneth Gloss, begins at 8:15 pm. at the “UNCOVERING BOSTON’S PAST,” a talk by 
RD & FRANK SA Free; call 542-0210 
p.J. HAZA snows at 98 ree; ca 
18 OPEN MIKE NIG 
“THE KENNY with host ip 
ROGERSON SHON MacDON! 
‘FRANKIE Show at - 
Rated Hypno HAZARD 
‘ 18+ Welcome D4. & KEVIN FLYNN 
es Show at 9 p.m. -Show at 9 0.™M- - “REFORM IN CHINA AND THE SOVIET UN 
PS i — THE LEADER BECOMES THE FOLLOWER,” 
Thurs, MINS SHOW talk by authors Marshall and Merle Goldman, 
CULTURE IN THE WEIMAR REPUBLIC is 
4 : : soon 4: discussed by Richard Hunt and Anneliese 
Comi & 10 P.M: Harding at 7 p.m. at the MIT Museum, 265 Mass. 
Nov. 18 shows p.m. 
show 9 Doors Open 7 p.m. H. Mehiman of T~mple Israel, begins at 8 p.m. at 
Thurs., Boston's Jewish Young Adult Center, 1120 
Beacon St., Brookline. Admission $7; call 
566-5946. 
: RICHHALL _ Fri, Oct, 14.at 8 10 11:90 p.m. 
Sat., Oct 15. at 8, 10 & 11:30 p.m, 
— BERGERON SHOW Speakers include Mexican ist Cristi 
journalist Cristina 
OPEN MIKE NIGHT. cussed by Museum of Fine Arts lecturer 
-Tues., Oct. 18 at 8:30 oa: State ‘Registry of Vital Records and Statistics, 
4E KEVIN KNOX SE 1OW begins at 5:30 p.m. at the New England Historic 
Oct. 19 at 8:30p.m. Genealogical Society, 99 Newbury St., Boston. 
GRORGE Free; call 536-5740. 
“ECOLOGICAL WISDOM IN AN ELECTION 
sively at Nick's) 
1 
| 
! ! | TURE OF PUBLIC RELATIONS,” a taik by pr 
; ; reporter editor Patrick Jackson, begins at 6:30 
i" t p.m. at the Colonnade Hotel, 120 Huntington 
| 
\\ 
1 HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 
Ne veAR! Point, Dorchester. istration 
wow IN Free; call 727-4596. 
— talk by University of Pennsylvania Egyptology 
professor David O'Connor, begins at 8 p.m. in 
a ee eee the Remis Auditorium, Museum of Fine Arts, 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Admission $7.50, 
‘s 4 $6.50 for students and seniors; call 267-9300, 
x306. 
“COOPERATIVE GAMES WORKSHOP,” a talk 
3 for parents and childcare providers, begins at 7 
p.m. at Wasserman Auditorium, Leventhal- 
. a Sidman Jewish Community Center, 333 Nahan- Charles Johnson, begins at 7 p.m. at the Fogg 
Art-Museum, 32 Quincy St., Cambridge. Free 
a a OCT. SHOW™ 
“THE TON 
‘ommonwealth Avenue, Boston ¢ 291: 
Qct 14 &30 pm JONATHA! KATZ 
ANTHONY CLARK TOM GILMORE 
4 SUE HEALY BILL BRAUDIS ; 
DAVE DAVE PADAVANO 


ART LISTINGS 


GALLERIES 


AFRICAN INFLUENCE GALLERY (426-3366), 
150 Lincoln St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Oct.. 28: “The Animal Kingdom of 
Africa," contemporary sculpture and graphics. 
AKIN GALLERY (266-3535), 476 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Oct. 
29: new paintings by Ellen Banks. 
ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. till 7 
p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Nov. 23: 
“Recent Works,” pattern paintings in acrylic and 
polymer gel by Frank Faulkner. Reception Oct. 
14, 6-9 p.m. 
ART INTENTIONS (671-9747), 2053 Washington 
St., Hanover. Mon. Tues. Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Wed.-Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 22: paintings and monoprints by 
Susan Fusco and sculpture by Judith Morton. 
THE ARTS CENTER (764-3341), 111 Main St., 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
and nature photography by David B. Magee, 
Pierre Theriault, and others 
ARTS ON THE LINE, Cambridge Arts Council 
(498-9033). Permanent artworks as part of the 
MBTA's station modernization project. At Park 
Street Station, construction fence along the 
Common: The Miner's Mural. At Orange Line 
_ State Street Station: sculptor Albert Paley's 
* courtyard gate. At Red Line Chinatown Station, 
Toshihiro Katayama's Colors on the Line. At Red 


Station, Jay Coogan’s Domestic Objects 
Tools of the Trade, steel structure. At Red Line 
Kendall Station, Paul Matisse’s sculpture The 
Kendall Band. At Red Line Central Station, 
Elizabeth Mapeill's murals and Anne Storrs and 
Dennis Cunningham's Circle Squared, bas relief 
ARTWORKS GALLERY (508- 755- 7808) 51 
Union Pi., Worcester. Mon.- Fri., 10 a.m.- 5 p.m., 
and Sat. until 4 p.m. Ongoing: limited-edition 
originals. Also, watercolors and gallery posters. 
BANK OF BOSTON (454-2200), 100 Federal St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9-11:30 a.m., 2:30-5 p.m. Oct. 


BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Oct. 15-Nov. 9: “Glen Goldberg: Paintings 
and Drawings.” 

BEAULIEU ART RESOURCES (864-0775), 426 
Broadway, Cambridge. Wed.-Fri. noon-7 p.m., 


Tracthtman and sculpture by Laura Catanzaro. 


St., Portsmouth, New . Wed.- Sun. 
Noon- 6 p.m. Through Oct. 23: new works by 
Gary Haven Smith. 


sculptor 

BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER 

(536-3170), 320 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.- 

Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 

11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through ‘Nov. 10: “Lyceum 
in C ition C iti 


from 1986, '87, '88. 

BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS (426-7700), 
539 Tremont St., Boston. Mills Gallery, Tues.- 
Sat. noon-4 p.m., 
29: “New Paintings and Objects” by F 
Chandler. 


BRAVOS ARTS GALLERY (283-9010), 19 
Pleasant St. Gloucester. Wed.-Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 23: “Natural Changes,” works by 
James Ross Chisholm. 
BRICKBOTTOM ARTIST COOP GALLERY 
_ (776-3410), One Fitchburg St., Somerville. Tues.- 
Sat. noon-5 p.m., Wed. 1-7 p.m. Through Oct. 29: 
works by 27 artists from the Vernon St. Studios. 
BROMFIELD GALLERY (262-7782), 90 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 5:30 p.m. Through 


BUSH GALLERIES (421-9510), 34 Gloucester 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Oct. 27: “Original Art from Children's Books,” 
recent illustrations by Marylin Hafner, and 


others. 
CAMBRIDGE COMMUNITY ART WINDOW 
(492-4881), 36 John F. Kennedy St., Cambridge. 
Through Oct. 24: paintings and poetry by Ayad 


CHILDS GALLERY (266-1108), 169 Newbury St. 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 


CORNER GALLERY of the East india Mall, 
Salem. Tues.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-4 om Fri.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Through Oct. 30: “Escapes,” 
pastels by Thomas J. Curry. 

THE CRANE COLLECTION (262-4080), 73 New- 
bury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 29: “En Plein Air,” landscapes by 
Sheldon Goldstein. 


DARTMOUTH GALLERY (999-0751), 400 Siocum 
Rd., N. Dartmouth. Mon. 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. and 
7-9 p.m. Through Oct. 20: “Faces and Places,” 
works by Joseph Sousa, Mary Lindenberg, and 
Judith Tripp. 

DEBERRY GALLERY (487-4231), 212 Com- 
mercial St., Provincetown. Daily noon-10 p.m. 


yu 


Through Oct. 14: new photographs from 
Donegal 


DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (863-1597). 1837 
Mass. Ave., lower level, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 30: “China Odyssey,” 
watercolors and monotypes by Betty Carmell 
Savenor. 


D'NOEL (267-4477), 50-52 Concord St., Boston. 
Tues.-Fri. 11 a.m.-8 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., 
be noon-5 p.m. Ongoing: original works by 


96 ROOM (522-7782), 107 Brighton Ave., Allston. 
Sat. noon-7 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Oct. 29: 
“Scenes from an American Phenomenon,” 
photographs by Sid Limitz. 

FABLES GALLERY (876-4725), 366A Broadway, 
Cambridge. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-1 p.m. 3-6 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Oct. 27: “‘Trapunto 
Paintings and Works on Paper,’’ by Pacita Abad. 
FRANCESCA ANDERSON GALLERY 
(262-1062), 8 Newbury St., second fir., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 30: a retrospective exhibit of 
paintings by Loring W. Coleman. 
GALLERY AT KINGFISHER HALL, 126 Main St., 
second fir., Gloucester. Thurs.-Sun. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Apr. 27: works by John DiMarino. 
GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 
29: figurative paintings and still lifes by Paul 
Rahilly. 

GALLERY NATURE & TEMPTATION (247-1719), 
40 St. Stephen St., Boston. Tues.Sat. 1-5 p.m. 
and by appointment. Oct. 20: “Eidetic 
Memory of Summer,” works by members of Kaji 
Aso Studio Institute for the Arts. 

GENOVESE GRAPHICS (426-9738), 535 Albany 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sat. 10 a.m.- ~ 5:30 p.m. and by 
appointment. Through Oct. 30: “The Gold 
Show," group exhibition. Through Nov. 5: 
“Calvin Brown, The Post and Lintel Paintings.” 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660), 162 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 p.m.-5 p.m. 
Ongoing exhibit of Members’ work: paintings, 
graphics, and sculpture. Through Oct. 22: oil 
paintings by Tom Dunlay, Gary Hoffman, and 
Robert Moore. 


HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 210 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Nov. 10: “Friedel Dzubas: Recent Works.” 

HARVARD BOOKSTORE CAFE (536-0095), 190 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-10 
p.m., Fri. Sat. 8 a.m.-midnight, Sun. noon-11 p.m. 


“Elio” Ciol: Photographs of the Italian Land- 
scape." Reception Oct. 15,3-Sp.m. 

GUANA GALLERY (247-021 1) 246 Newbury St, 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Ongoing 
exhibit of primitive art from third-world countries, 


JUDI ROTENBERG GALLERY (437-1518), 130 > 


Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 

p.m. Through Oct. 29: paintings by Joseph Solman. 
KELLMAN, VERNES & TRAPANI (227-9506), 71 
Charlies Street, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10:30 a.m.-6 


St., Providence, Ri. Mon.Fri. 9 a.m.-5 


LENORE GRAY GALLERY (401-274-3900), 15 
Meeting 
p.m. Through Oct. 25: paintings by Bernhard 


“LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COMMUNITY 


(965-7410), Bond Gallery, 50 
Rd., Brookline. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 9 a.m.6 p.m. 


CENTER 


LIZ HARRIS GALLERY (388-1315), 711 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. and by appointment. Oct. 18-Nov. 12: 
“Terry Atkins: Sculpture and Drawings.” 
METROPOLIS (267-4825), 224 Newbury St., 
. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
Through Oct. 20: release of Robert Hoppe's 
mited edtton “Shall We Dance.” Oct. 21- 
4: paintngs by Peter Fromme-Dougias. 
GALLERY (508-927-5964), 371 Cabot 
. Tues.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30. p.m., 
9:30 p.m. Through Oct. 31: oil 
, watercolors and collages on paper by 


(876-2109), 348 Huron Ave., Cam- 
. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
m. Through Oct. 28: “New Works in Silk,” by 


542-7416), 354 Congress St., Boston. 
res Oct. 15 and 16, noon-5 
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NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Oct. 15- 


ORPHANOS GALLERY (367-8393), 52 Charles 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sat. noon-5:30 p.m. or by 
appointment. Through Oct. 15: “Corcovado,” 
works by Eleanor Clark. 

PACCHETTO (969-6627), 831 Beacon St., New- 
ton Centre. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m., or by appointment. Through Oct. 31: 
“Tickled,” mixed media show featuring works by 
Simi Berman, Barbara Fletcher, Peter Houk, 
Kathy James, Anni LaMonde, Mary Spavins- 
Owen, and Jay Royers. 

PALLAS ATHENE (739-1324), 224 Washington 
St., Brookline. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Nov. 4: 
sculptural murals by Katya Apekina, and mono- 
prints by Cornelia V. Mengershausen. 

PINCH POTTERY (413-586-4509), 179 Main St., 
Northampton. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Thurs., 
Fri. till 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. In the Ferrin 
Gallery, through Dec. 3: “A Tea Party,” teapots, 
teacups, sets and theme pieces by over 200 
artists. 


PUCKER/SAFRAI GALLERY (267-9473), 171 & 
173 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Nov. 5: “Ali: Citrus, Sand, and 
QUADRUM GALLERY , the Mall at 


Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.9.9:30 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through Oct. 31: 
new works in 18kt. gold and precious stones by 
Yoshiko Yamamoto. 

RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 168 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Oct. 15: “The ‘Space Between: 
New Work by liana Manoison.” 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 12: “Art 
At Work: Handmade Furniture for the Office.” 
SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER (383-9548), 118 
Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-1.p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Through 
Oct. 28: exhibits by the New England Seupitors 


Gallery. 
STATE STREET BAMK, 225 Franklin St., Boston. 
Concourse Art Gallery, Mon.Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 15: “Fruits and Flowers of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society: Three Cen- 
turies of Botanical Prints.” 
STAVARIDIS GALLERY (353-1681), 73 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.5:30 p.m. Through 
THAYER GALLERY (843-3580), 
Academy, Braintree. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Through Oct. 14: paintings by John Arapoff. 
THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Oct. 29: paintings by Cliffton Peacock 
and sculpture by Chri 


Thayer 


Christopher Osgood. 
WAKANDA GALLERY (692-2199), 6 Carlisle Rd., 


Westford. Tues., Wed. 9:30 a.m. 6 p.m., ‘Thurs. 
9:30 a.m.-7 p.m., Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 


bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.5:30 p.m., 


Wed. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 


WGBH (876-4046), Atrium Exhibit Space, 114 


MUSEUMS 


A&D TOY-TRAIN VILLAGE AND RAILWAY 


St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through 
Jan. 15: “Of Matter and Spirit,” etchings and 
engravings from the permanent collection by 
Rembrandt and other such 17th-century Dutch 
Masters. Through Nov. 13: “New England 
Landscape Invitational.’ Also, a retro- 
= of works by sculptor David Chamber- 


SATTLESHNP COVE (678-1100), Contre St. Fall 
River. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. eS ae 


1904 Canton Ave., Milton, offers nature ac- 
tivities for families Sat. and Sun. 10 a.m,-4 p.m. 
Admission $2, children $1. Nature stories every 
Sat. at 11 a.m. Weekend walks Sat. and Sun. at 
2 p.m. when there are no special events. Special 
programs as follows. Oct. 8 and 9 at 11 a.m.: 
“Wild Tales,” storytelling. Oct. 8-10 from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m.: “The Colonial Experience” fea- 
tures stories, slide shows, and demonstrations 
of farm life in Colonial times. - 

BOSTON ATHANAEUM (227-0270), 102 Beacon 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Through Nov. 15: lithographs 
by 19th-century Boston artists and recent Print 


holidays 10 a.m.-5 pm., Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Adults $4.50, children age two and up and 
seniors, $3.50; Fri. 5-9 p.m. $1. Exhibit center 
with interactive activities, clubhouse, climbing 
sculpture, grandparents’ hous, Japanese 
house. Drop-in clubhouse from 2:15 to 4:45 p.m. 
Tues. through Fri. for ages nine to 14; also, open 
computer time. Oct. 9 through Dec., 1989: “From 
Time to Time: Celebrating 75 Years at Our 
House,” an exhibition on the changing history of 
families and lifestyle in Boston in the exhibit 
known Grandparents House. Oct. 9-Jan. 22, the 
house features a re-creation of an Irish house- 
hold of 1913. Ongoing: ‘The Ark in the Attic,” 
about the alphabet, featuring photographs by 
Starr Ockenga and painted backgrounds by 
Eileen Doolittle. “Mind Your Own Business,” 
about bodies, health, and self-knowledge. “The 
Estimating Game,” about guessing skills. ““De- 
sign of the Times,” about the fundaments of 


Oct. 9, 10 a.m.-5 p.m.: 75th anniversary party, 
birthday cake, music, dancing. 
BOSTON HARBOR CRUISES (227-4321) spon- 
sors a ‘Fall Foliage Cruise,” which leaves daily 
at noon and returns at 3 p.m. from. One Long 
Wharf at the Aquarium T stop, tthrough October 
23. The cruise sails to World's End in Hingham, 
with a stop at one of the Harbor Islands to hike 
nature trials and picnic. Tickets $10, $6 children. 
BOSTON NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 
(242-5601), Charlestown Navy Yard, 
Charlestown. Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Ongoing: 
“Conflict and Compromise: The Ratification of 
the Federal Constitution in Massachusetts.” 
BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND MUSEUM 
(338-1773), Congress Street Bridge, Boston. 
Open seven days 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission $3.25, 
children ages five to 12 $2.25. Replica of the 
Beaver, one of the three ships involved in 
famous uprising, and period museum. Com- 
plimentary tea. 
BOSTONIAN SOCIETY/OLD STATE HOUSE 
(242-5655), 206 Washington St., Boston. Daily 
9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $1.25, students and 
the elderly 75¢, children six to 16 50¢. Mass. 
school children admitted free. Revolutionary War 
and prints in Boston's oldest public building. 
Historical talks given on the hour. 
BROCKTON ART MUSEUM (588-6000), Oak St., 
Brockton. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Donation $2, 
children $1. Through Aug. 31, 1990: “Motif and 
"In the Children’s Gallery, through Jan. 15: 
"Bits and Pieces," exploration of the way artists 
combine traditional media and found objects. 
Through Jan. 2: “Recent Acquisitions,” fiber, 
metal, wood, clay, and glass works from the 
museum's collection of contemporary crafts. 
Through Nov. 27: “Drawn to Pastel,” a group 
exhibition of pastel work by Gabrielle Barzaghi, 
Mela Lyman, Janet Monafo, Elizabeth Rickert, 
Susan Zeemen Rodgers, and Don Stinton. 


fiber, clay, and glass. In the Museum School 
Gallery, through Nov. 11: student show. In the 
Back Space, through Nov. 13: work by Meryl 
Brater. 
CAMBRIDGE DISCOVERY (491-6278) leads 90- 
minute tours of Cambridge Mon.-Sat. at 10 a.m., 
11 a.m., 2 and 3 p.m., Sun. at 2 p.m. Tours leave 
from the information booth in Harvard Square. 
Tickets $4, $2 chitdren and seniors. 
CAPE ANN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
), 27 Pleasant St., Gloucester. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2, students $1, 
under 12 free. American decorative arts and 


drawings by Fitz Hugh Lange. 

CAPE COD MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
(896-3867), Brewster. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 12:30-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, chil- 
Gren six to 14 $1. Through Nov. 30: Native 


(893-5410), 154 Moody St., Waltham. Thurs.- 
Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Adults $2.50, children and 
senior citizens, $1.50. Exhibits on the industrial 
revolution and New England's history as the first 
manufacturing region . Permanent: “The Textile 
powered milis of the early 19th century. “The 
Watch Factory,” the Waltham Company and the 


World War |. “The Electronics Firm,” the arrival 
of major eletronics industry to New England and 
modern electronics firms. 

CHESTERWOOD (413) "298-3579, Rte. 183, 
Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Adults $4, 
children 18 and under $1. Summer estate of 
Danie! Chester French, sculptor of ‘the Lincoin 
Memorial. Through Oct. 16: 47 works of outdoor 
sculpture by 38 contemporary artists. Saturdays 


CHILDREN’S DISCOVERY 

ENCE DISCOVERY MUSEUM (264-4200), 177 
Main St., Acton. Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Admission to one museum’ $4.50; 10% discount 
on admission to both musgums on the same day 
($8). Nine hands-on “discovery rooms” in the 
children’s museum. Exhibits on light and color, 


thuseum. Call the storyphone at 264-4222. Call 


hear about experiments you can try at home. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (993-3361), 276 Gulf Ro., 
South Dartmouth. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3. Members and 
children under.one admitted frec. “ree ad- 
mission to all 5-8 p.m. on the fist Fri. of the 
on the things. 

CHINESE CULTURE INSTITUTE (542-4599), 276 
Tremont St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. 
Free. Through Oct. 29: “Cross Current: Asian 
American Artists First Annual Exhibition.” 
CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413) 458-9545, 
Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5. p.m. Free. 
Through Oct. 23: “The Albert and June Lauzon 
Collection of Early American Blown Giass.” 
Through Oct. 23: “Robert Adam and Kedieston.” 
CODMAN HOUSE, (259-8843), Codman Rd., 
Lincoin. Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Open Jun. 1 to 
Oct. 15. Admission $3, $1.50 children five-12. ” 
Home of the decorator/architect Ogden Codman 
Jr., displaying architectural features of Georgian, 
Federal, Victorian, and Classical Revival periods. 
COMMONWEALTH MUSEUM (727-9268), 
Massachusetts Archives Bidg., 200 Morrissey 
Bivd., Dorchester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Sat. 9 
a.m.-3 p.m. State museum of Massachusetts 
history. Free. 

COMPUTER MUSEUM (426-2800), 300 Con- 
gress St., Boston (upstairs from the Children’s 
Museum). Tues-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Fri. till 9 p.m. 
Open Monday during schoo! vacations. Ad- 
mission $4.50 adults, $3.50 students and the 
elderly, half price to all Fri. 6-9 p.m. Recorded 
information at 423-6758. Tours Sat. and Sun. at 
1:30 and 3 p.m. Interactive exhibits and re- 
creations of vintage installations. Classic com- 
puter films and computer-animated films shown 
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CONCORD PUBLIC LIBRARY (369-5324), 129 
Main St., Concord. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Free. Through Oct. 15: 
photographs by David Kindler. 

CRANBERRY WORLD (747-1000), 225 Water St., 
Plymouth. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Exhibit of 


Salem St., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
and holidays 1-5 p.m. Admission $3, seniors 
$2.50, children $1.50. Guided tours include 
“Witchcraft Trials Tour,” “Pepper and Pirates 
Tour,” and Neighborhood Tour,” “‘His- 
tory of Salem Tour.” Tour prices range from 


Actions,” an outdoor performance/scavenger 

a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Original works by Ie 
French and American contemporary im- r 
pressionists including H. Claude Pissaro, Bittar, Room acquisitions. at 
David Garcia, and Jean Boyer. BOSTON CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), ce 
NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 Wash- Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. 
ington Park, Newtonville. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. ts 
Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through Oct. 30: “Large Prints By * 
Boston Artists,” featuring Jan Arabus, Leah De cs 
Prizio, Naomi Ribner, and Randal Thurston. 

NICHOLS GALLERY (536-0936), 39 Newbury St., 

second fir., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 10: “Spirit Masks of the South ie. 
Pacific,” masks from New Guinea and the South - 
Nov. 5: new paintings and sculpture by Sam i 

tronic message board. Special events as follows. and modern overview of artificial intelligence and ich 
robotics. Robot theater; call for schedule. Zu, 
Computer and the Image,”’ computer graphics Be 
and design. Current: through Nov. 20: “Imagine: <a 
Art with the Macintosh.” 
CONCORD ANTIQUARIAN MUSEUM (369- See 
fguon, 9609), 200 Lexington Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 
platform, Lewis “Buster” Simpson's granite a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Adults $5, the elderly es 
benches, Situations. At Red Line Broadway $3, children $2. Paul Revere's lantern from Old Ms 
North Church, belongings of Emerson and ce 
Thoreau. 
“es 
every half-hour from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m.: cranberry- ies 
DANFORTH MUSEUM (620-0050), 123 Union oe 
Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri. noon-4:30 p.m., a 
-NOV. 14. ; Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Donation $2. in the 

Women in Architecture Exhibit,” works by 86 — by Diana Watlington Reutenik. North Gallery, “The Printed Page: Illustrated ie 

women architects from Boston. HIGHGATE GALLERIES (720-4112), 81 Com- Books of the Paris School.” In the Junior ae 
mercial St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Gallery, through Nov. 1: Hopi Kachina dolls. In ‘ ; ee 
Exhibit of works by gallery artists, including the Pigors, Landman, and Corridor Galleries, a 
Geoffrey T. Chalmers, Wade Zahares, and Carol through Nov. 6: “The Art Student League: oe 

Mansour, as well as an ongoing coliection of Selections From the Permanent Collection, fies 
antique American and European oils. including works by Chase, Sloan, O'Keefe and : 
HOWARD KLINE GALLERY (546-7706), 150 Porter. in the Landman Gallery, through Nov. 6: ; : 

Sat., Sun., noon-5 p.m. Through Nov. 23: Upper Main-St., Rockport. Sat., Sun. 1-5 p.m., “Artists and Teachers.” In the Library, “Contem- , 

7 and by appt. Through Nov. 20: “Tenth Annual Association in the Bancroft invitational Gallery. porary Photographs from the Permanent Collec- | ae 
Summer Show,” watercolors, oils, acrylics, and Also, member artists exhibit in the Margaret tion,” including work by Olivia Parker, Karl tapes 
etchings by Howard Kline. Baden, and James Weinstein among others. in ae 
HOWARD YEZERKSI GALLERY (426-8085), 186 the Lawrence Gallery, “American Drawings and sis 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Oct. Watercolors from the Permanent Collection,” 

19th and early 20th-century works by Peale, 
Vedder, Henri, Hunt, and Pennell among others. +. 
In the Double Gallery, paintings from the | 
DECORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy Pond ee 
Through Dec. 4: photographs by Max Belcher of —Rd., Lincoin. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 10 ee 
including Haitian painting, Cuna Indian Mola Americo Liberian architecture. Through Jan.: a.m.- 9 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. ahs 
cloth painting, batiks, weaving, and sculpture. “Recent Aquisitions/Crafts,” featuring works in Admission $2, $1 students, children, and ea 
Through Nov. 27: “Jungle,” primitive art by seniors. Sculpture park includes works by a 
David Saintus. Magdelena Abakanoicz, Judith Brown, Mags Oe) 
INTERIOR MODERN GALLERY (426-5740), 496 Harries, and George Rickey. Through Oct. 30: i Me 
Harrison Ave., Boston. Thurs.-Sat., 11 a.m.-5 “Stories to Tell: The Narrative impulse in QaNRE 
decorative arts. “Figure and Landscape: Watercolors, Drawings, a) 
JAMES V. MCGOWAN GALLERIES (454-2412), and Prints from the Permanent Collection. eee 
at the foot of John's St, Lowel. Aaiission $2, $1 children and seniors. 
noon-5 p.m., eves. by appt. In Gallery East, Through Nov. 12: pastels by Brenda Napolitano. DIAL-A-STORY is sponsored by the Newton } ses 
WENNIGER GRAPHICS (536-4688), 174 New- 552-7148. eee 
PO ESSEX INSTITUTE (744-3390), 132 Essex St. ae 
Oct. 30: etchings and lithographs by George _ furnishings, fisheries and maritime history, in- Ba We 
~s “Pop” Hart. cluding extensive collection of paintings and sean 
Rounseville. Also, “Leaving Her in the Desert,” —_p.m., Sat., Sun., noon-5 p.m. Changing exhibits 
works by Buzz Masters. of antique and contemporary American, Western 
European, and South American fine art. the Atrium Gallery, through Oct. 28: paintings by re par 
KIKU SUI GALLERY (227-4288), 101 Charles St, David Harrison. to $5.50. Ongoing: “instructive and Amusing: 
Boston. Wed.-Mon. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Oct. WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP (754-0545), 38 Toys, Dolis, and Games in Essex County.” Also, - =e 
31: “Admiring the Moon,” Japanese prints from Harlow St., Worcester. Call for appointment. (merical art ano Nov.4. “Witchcraft: an Early Colonial Drama.” Through 
the 19th and early 20th centuries. Through Oct. 23: “Purple Mountatins,” litho-  Time- Nature Space,” photography by AJ. Nov. 6: “All Aboard! The Railroad in New eae 
LEE GALLERY (395-8913), 119 Charles St. graphs and recent works by John R. Upton Parmenter. England,” exhibit celebrating the 150th an- or 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 1-5.p.m. —_ Buron. CHARLES RIVER MUSEUM OF INDUSTRY  niversary of the Eastern Railroad's first train to fs 
Through Oct. 31: “French Carte de Visite Nude ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St., Salem. Through Nov. 6 in the Sharf Gallery: is 
roawi. Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Oct. landscape and marine paintings by Essex pats 
CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS CENTER 29: paintings and constructions by Rachel County artists. . ‘ie ee 
(577-1400), 41 Second St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. ° Paxton. FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (345-4207), Merriam ; pe 
noon-4 p.m. Through Oct. 16: “Russian Meri- Parkway, Fitchburg. Tues.-Sun. 16 a.m.-4:30 Beg 
dian,” works by Marsha Poynder, Tatyana Kon- _ Hilde ft p.m. Free. Ongoing: “A Walk Through the Woe 
nikow, and Lilia Rogovoya. Ancient World." Through Nov. 13: “New England 
CHAPEL GALLERY (332-7782), Second Church impressions: The Art of Printmaking,” contem- Jef 
in Newton, 60 Highland St, West Newton. ; - porary prints. by New England artists. Special Pe 
Thurs.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Oct. 30: “Gift of Po changeable parts. “The Automobile Plant,” the events as follows. Oct. 12, at 10 a.m.: Guest £ rena 
the Spiderwoman," new abstract paintings by oug . JU: OXMDION O tas local automobile industries in Waltham until curator Dorothy Thompson discusses print- see 
posters by children, adults, and professional making techniques. Kew 
FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (442-0991). Daily 9 a.m.-4 
MUSEUM (508-947-5303), 49 Plymouth St., p.m. Admission $1, free for children under 2. 
Middleboro. Daily 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Permanent Zebras, antelopes, camels, llamas, birds. Ad- ; 
19th and 20th-century works. collection features toy trains from 21 countries, mission to Children’s Zoo $1. 
CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoin dating to the mid 1800s and including novelties FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED NATIONAL HIS- 
Lincoin. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. such as trains made from coal, china, wicker, TORIC SITE (566-1689), 99 Warren St, ? 
28: “Under Construction,” works by lead-crystal, and the like. Brookline. Fri-Sun. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Free. ; 
Sullivan. ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Aiden Guided tours through the home, office, and co 
Mrougn UCt. grounds of landscape architectect Olmsted. > 
gram,” in which Win Knowlton demonstrates his FRUITLANDS MUSEUMS (456-3924), 102 Pros- 
working methods and presents interpretations of + pect Hill Rd., Harvard. Tues.-Sun. and Mon. : 
his sculptures holidays 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Open through mid ; 
October. Admission $5, seniors $4.50, children 
$1. Lunch is served from 11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m., 
afternoon tea and Shaker delicacies are served 
from 2 to 5 p.m. Through mid Oct: “A New x - 
Eden," memorabilia belonging to the museum's 
Moments: Paintings and Drawings of New 
display includes the battleship Massachusetts, am England Birds.” 
Wed.-Sat destroyer Joseph P. Kennedy Jr., submarine [ ation dearth science in the « GARDEN IN THE WOODS (877-7630), ‘ 
p.m.: Fort Point Open Studios featuring a group _—_Lionfish, and PT boat 796. Po Hemenway Rd., Framingham. Tues.-Sun. 9 
show of Fort Point visual artists and “Yellow BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690), Sr Continued on page 36 
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\ are offered at 10 
a.m. Special events as follows. Oct. 8 and 9, 10 
am .M.: show “Garden in the 


six to 12, $2. A re-creation of a medieval castle 
housing a collection of Roman, medieval, and 
Renaissance art. 


HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (853-6015), 100 
Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat., Sun., noon-4 p.m. Oct. 7- Feb. 26: 
“The Ancient Arms of Islam," pieces from the 
15th-i9th centuries originating from North Af- 
rica, the Balkans, and the Middle East. 

HISTORIC DEERFIELD (413) 774-5581, across 
from the Deerfield Inn, in the town center. Tours 
of period houses from the 18th and 19th 
centuries, and American art collections. All 
houses open seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. and on Sun. from 11 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Admission for all 12 houses (valid for two days) 
$7.50. Children six through 17, $4. Reservations 
recommended for group tours. In the Helen 
Geier Flynt Textile Museum, home-made and 
professionally produced lace from the 18th to 


20th centuries. 

HULL LIFESAVING MUSEUM (925-5433), 1117 
Nantasket Ave., Hull. Open Sat. and Sun., 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $1, children 50¢. 
Restored 1889 lifesaving station and museum of 
South Shore maritime history, featuring exhibits 
of Boston Harbor shipwrecks. Breeches-buoy 
rescue demonstration for group visits by ap- 
pointment. Hands-on activities include radio 
room, watch tower, uniforms to try on. Ongoing: 
“Storm of 1888." Also, “Hull Postcards.” 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 
5151), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs., Fri. till 8 p.m. Admission $4, 
students $2.50, children under 14 and the elderly 
$1.50, free Fri. 5-8 p.m. Through Nov. 27: “The 
BiNational: American Art of the Late 80s," the 
work of 27 established and emerging American 
artists. In the ICA Theater, through Oct. 23: “The 
Design of the Grip,” video installation by Bill 
Seaman. Special events as follows. Oct. 15, 10 
a.m.-noon: “Reel Art,” a children's workshop for 
children ages 3-9 features two short children’s 
film, a creative arts activity, followed by a tour. 
Children must be accompanied by adult. Regis- 
tration suggested. Tickets $3.50. 
INTERNATIONAL TENNIS HALL OF FAME 
(401-846-4567), 194 Bellevue Ave., Newport 
Rhode Island. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Open daily 11 
a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $4, $2 children, $10 
family. Tennis memorabilia. Courts open to 


lumbia Point, Dorchester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $2.50, $1.50 seniors, under 16 free. 
JFK photographs, audio-visual presentations, 
and memorabilia. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 
(566-7937), 83 Beals St., Brookline. Daily 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $1, children under 12 
free. Kennedy's birthplace, with memorabilia. 
JOHN HANCOCK OBSERVATORY, Copley Sa., 
Boston, Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-11 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-1 
p.m. Admission $2.75, children and seniors $2. 
KENDALL WHALING MUSEUM (784-5642), 27 
Everett St., Sharon. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $2 adults, $1.50 students and 
seniors, $1 children. Special events as follows. 


Oct. 15 and 16: Thirteenth Annual Whaling 


Symposium. 
LAWRENCE HERITAGE STATE PARK VIS- 
ITORS CENTER (794-1655), Jackson and Canal 
Sts., Lawrence. Daily 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Thurs. till 
8 p.m. Free. In the Visitors’ Center: ‘The City of 
Workers,” exhibit on the people and events that 
shaped the history of the city of Lawrence. Video 
presentation of the 1912 Bread and Roses 


(876-4491), 105 Brattle St., Open 
daily 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, children 12 
and under free. National Park Rangers lead 30- 
minute tours of the 18th-century mansion home 
of the American poet. 

LOWELL NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 
(508-459-1000). Free. Mack Bidg., 25 Shattuck 
St., Lowell. Daily 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Exhibits of 
canal system and water works. Park Visitor 
Center, 246 Market St. Daily 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
history of the mills. Visitors may partake of free 
~ 4. tours, by barge and trolley, on various 

themes; reservations required. 

MAPPARIUM (262-2300), Christian Science 
Center, Norway St. and Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 8 am.-4 p.m. Sat. and holidays 10 
a.m.-3:45 p.m., Sun. 11:15 a.m.-3:45 p.m. Glass 


St., South Natick. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat., 
Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 9: paintings by 
Clare Walker Leslie. 

Drumiin Farm (259-9807), South Great Rd., 
Lincoin. Sat.-Mon. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $4, 
children ages three to 15 and the elderly, $2. 
Hayrides Sundays 1-3 p.m.; 50¢ extra. 
METROPARKS HARBOR 


ferry services, call 723-7800 or 749-4500. Also, 
Peddocks Island and Lovells Island are open 9 
a.m. to sunset. Camping permits may be 
acquired by calling 727-5290. Tours of Fort 
Warren on Georges Island are offered at 11:15 
a.m. and 2:15 p.m. daily through Nov. 13. 

THE MOUNT (413-637-1899), Plunkett St., 
Lenox. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Tours are 
offered hourly. Admission $3.50, $2 children 
13-18, $3 seniors. Summer home of author Edith 
Wharton and embodiment of the architectural 
ideas laid forth in her book The Decoration of 


Houses. 

MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE HISTORY 
(686-0191), 800 Mass. Ave., North Andover. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2 adults, $1 children and the elderly; 
free on Sat. Ongoing: ‘Factory Labor: Shaping 
Work in America.” 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Wed. till 10 p.m.; West Wing and Evans 
Wing only: Thurs. and Fri. till 10 p.m. Admission 
$5 when entire museum is open; $4 when West 
Wing and Evans Wing only are open; under 16 
free; $4 for the elderly; free Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. 
Tours for blind and visually-impaired visitors are 
available by reservation. Free walks through the 
museum during the week. Tues.-Fri.: Introduc- 
tory walks through all collections take place at 11 
a.m. and 2 p.m; “Painting and Decorative Arts 
Walk” takes place at noon; “Asian, Egyptian, 
and Classical Walk” takes place at 1 p.m. Sat.: 
Introductory walk takes place at 11 a.m and 1:30 
p.m. Introductory walk in Spanish takes place at 
11:30 a.m. the first Sat. of each month. Exhibits: 
Through Dec.: “Twenty Years of Tapestry 
Acquisition."’ Through Cct. 30: “John P. Axelrod 
Collection of Memphis: The Contemporary De- 
sign Group." Through Oct. 16: ‘Where Images 
Come From: Drawings and Photographs by 
Frederick Sommer." Through Dec. 11: “Mum- 
mies and Magic: The Funerary Arts of Ancient 
Egypt.’ Through Nov. 27: “The BiNational: 
American Art of the Late 80s."’ Through Dec. 31: 
paintings by Fritz Hugh Lane. Special events as 
follows. Oct. 19-21, 3:30-4:45 p.m.: “Children's 
Room,” a free one-day, drop-in workshop and 
gallery program for children ages six-12. 
MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER OF 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 
Wainut Ave., Roxbury, Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.25, children and the elderly 50¢. 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(861-6550), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through 
Mar. 19, 1989: “Paul Revere: The Man Behind 
the Myth,” exhibit that celebrates the 213th 
anniversary of Revere's ride and 80th an- 
niversary of the establishment of his Boston 
home as a museum. Through Jan. 15: “Face to 
Face: M.W. Hopkins and Noah North,” works by 
the two significant folk artists. Oct. 16-June 25, 
1989: “Folk Roots, New Roots: Folklore in 
American Life,” objects, photographs, and mu- 
sic demonstrating how folklore has been 
popularized and incorporated into mainstream 
culture. Special events as follows. Oct. 16, 3 
p.m.: “Give My Poor Heart Ease: Mississippi 
Delta Biuesmen,”’ short film featuring B.B. King 
and other performers. 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science 
Park, Boston. Exhibit halls are open Tues.-Sun. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. till 9 p.m. Open Monday holidays 
and during school vacation. Call for discovery- 
room hours. Adults $5, students $4, seniors and 
children four-14, $3. Planetarium admission $4, 
children four to 14 and the elderly $2.50. 
Admission to Omni Theater $5, $3 for children 
and seniors. Combination tickets cost $2.50 in 
addition to admission to exhibit halls, $2 for 
children and seniors. Permanent: sun lab, 
theatre of electricity (indoor thunder-and-light- 
ning shows daily at noon and 2 p.m., Fri. at 7 
p.m.), live animals, giant egg, medical-discovery 
room, human-body discovery space. Ongoing: 
Through Nov. 27: “Return of the Dinosaurs,” 
giant, life-like replicas. Through Jan. 1: “Special 
Effects: The Science of Movie and Television 
Magic,” exhibit on special-effects techniques 
used in film and television. Omni Theater 
features are “Seasons,” nature 

and “New England Time Capsule,” a short film. 
Theater showtimes are Tues.-Fri., 11 a.m. 
“Speed,” on man’s quest to break speed 


. 3, 7, 8, 9; Sat., 10, 11 a.m., noon, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
. 7,8, 9 p.m.; Sun., 11 a.m., noon, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
, 8p.m.; Mon. holidays and school vacations, 11 
.m., noon, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 p.m. Film short 
“Chronos” runs Thurs., 9 p.m.; Fri., 6, 10 p.m.; 
Sat. 10 p.m. Planetarium shows: “Cos- 
moscope: A Planetarium aine” is per- 
formed Tues.-Thurs., 11 a.m., 1:30, 3:30 p.m.; 
Fri., 11 a.m., 1:30, 3:30, 7 p.m.; Sat., 11:30 a.m., 
12:30, 1:30, 2:30, 3:30 p.m.; Sun., 12:30, 1:30, 
2:30, 3:30 p.m.; “The 60-Foot Universe,” a 
behind-the-scenes look at planetarium shows, 
performed Fri., 8 p.m.; Sat., Sun., 4:30 p.m. 
Laser shows: “Rainbow Cadenza” is performed 
Sun. at 5:30 p.m. “Moonrock”’ is performed Fri. 
and Sat. at 5:30 p.m.; “Pink Floyd: 
Then,” is performed Fri. and Sat. at 8:30 and 10 


NON 


NASHOBA VALLEY WINERY (779-5521), 100 
Wattaquadcc Hill Ad., Bolton. Daily 11 a.m.-6 
p.m. Wine tastings, self-guided orchard walks, 
and picnics are available. Tours are offered Fri.- 
Sun. Visitors may pick berries and peaches in 


season. 
NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM, 19 Johnny 
Cake Hill, New Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 


" Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2.50, children six-14, 


$1.50. Free on Wed. afternoon. Whaling artifacts, 
89-foot whaling ship. 
NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 9 
a.m.-8 p.m., Sat., Sun., and holidays 9 a.m.-6 
p.m. Admission $6, children four to 15 $3.50, 
senior citizens, the military, and students with ID 
$5. Admission discount of $1 applies Wed. and 
Fri. after 4 p.m. Ongoing: “Boston Harbor: The 
Place, the Problem, the Plan." Through 1988: 
“Stars of the Sea,” exhibit on sea stars and 
starfish. Daily sea lion and dolphin shows aboard 


the Discovery. 
NEW ENGLAND BONSAI GARDENS (653-6330), 
89 Pleasant St., S. Natick. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Nursery and 
ongoing exhibit of itsy-bitsy trees. 
NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC GENEALOGICAL 
SOCIETY (536-6740), 101 Newbury St., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 9-4:45 p.m. Admission $10. Research 
library and portrait gallery. 
NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM (452-4207), 
256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1 seniors 
and children over 12, under 12 free. Permanent 
collection includes several specially-com- 
missioned pieces by New England quilt artists, 
antique quilts, and donations from members of 
New England Quilters Guild. Through Nov. 6: 
“First Quilt/Last Quilt, New England,” featuring 
works by quiltmakers from across the country. 
NEW ENGLAND SPORTS MUSEUM (787-7678), 
1175 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. Wed.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Interactive videos, 


tagne’s sculpture of Larry Bird. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton Corner. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through Oct. 30: “Paintings,” by Thomas 
Barren, Fay Grajower, and Arthur Yanoff. Also, 
“Dolls and Doll Furniture.”” Ongoing: “The Staff 
Collects,"’ a display of playbills, American tin, 
Russian memorabilia, whales, elephants, hand- 
knit sweaters, embroidery, and more. 

Branch, 30 Hartford St., Newton 
Highlands. Mon. 1-5, 6-8 p.m., Tues., Thurs., Fri. 
1-6 p.m. Through Oct.: “Watercolors” by 
Frances V. Merton and Mary Holzwasser. 
Newtonville Branch, 345 Walnut St., New- 
tonville. Mon., Tues., Wed., Fri, 9:30 a.m.-6 p.m., 


NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM (413 
-298-3822), Stockbridge. Dai 
Adults $3, $1 children. Permanent collection of 
works by the artist. 

10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. and holidays 1-4:30 p.m. 
Open June-October Mon., Thurs., Fri., Sat. 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Sun. and holidays 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $2.75, $2 seniors, $1.50 children 
six-16. 

OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482-6439), 310 
Washington St., Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.25 adults, 50¢ children, 75¢ 
seniors. Ongoing: “In Prayer and Protest: Old 
South Meeting House Remembers.” 

OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (347-3362), Rte. 
20, Sturbridge. Daily 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. through Oct. 
30. Admission $9.50 adults, $4.75 children ages 
six-15. Re-creation of 1830s New England town. 
Ongoing: tavern sign exhibit, ‘Small Measure of 
Childhood Treasure” exhibit, J. Cheney Wells 
Clock Gallery, Folk Art Gallery. The Emerson 
Bixby House, the village's newest exhibit — the 
19th-century home of a blacksmith — is open to 
the public this year. Through Jan. 2, 1989: 
“Changing Times, Changing Lives: Women in 
Rural New England, 1790-1850," exhibit of 
artifacts exploring how social, economic, and 
technological changes of the 1800s affected 
women. Special events as follows. Weekends 
through Oct. 30: cider-making with costumed 
interpreters. Oct. 15 and 16: Harvest Weekend, 
featuring demonstration of early 19th-century 
harvesting methods. Sign language interpreter 
available Oct. 15, 11 a.m.-3 p.m. 

ORCHARD HOUSE (369-4118), 399 Lexington 
Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 am.-4:30 p.m. Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, the elderly $2.50, 
childrefi under 18 $1.50. Home of the Alcotts. 
Narrated tours daily April through October. 
PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-1676), 19 North Sq., 
Boston. Daily 9:30-5:30 p.m. Admission $1.50 
adults, $1 students and the elderly, 50¢ children 
under 17. 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (745-1876), 
East India Square, Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 


Open daily April through November 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $8.50, $5.25 children five-13; com- 
bination ticket (including admission to Mayflower 
//) available. Group tours available. Re-creation 


SEUM (413-584-4699), Forty Acres, 130 River 


PRUDENTIAL CENTER SKYWALK (236-3318), 


and video of the 1948 world series. 
SPRINGFIELD MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
(413-733-4214), 49 Chestnut St., Springfield. 


Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through Nov. a. 


Museums.” 
STONE ZOO (438-3662), off Rte. 93, exit 8, 
Stoneham. Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Donation $2, 
seniors and children $1. Guided tours Tues.- 
Thurs. at 10 a.m. 
USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 


Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-6 


p.m. Admission $2, seniors $1.50, children six to 
16 $1. Ongoing: “Command Center,” computer- 
simulated voyage. Living historians roam the 
You 
with conversation, sea chanteys, ard folk 
dancing. Re-enactment of an 1912 Charlestown 
town meeting Wed. through Sun. at 11:30 a.m. 
and 3:30 p.m. Also, ‘A Promise of Permanency,” 
exhibit about the US Constitution, on view next 
to “Old Ironsides.” Through Jan. 22, 1989: 
“From Boarding Pike to Biunderbuss: Historic 
Hand Weapons Aboard ‘Old Ironsides,’ "’ collec- 
tion of naval arms. Through Oct. 31: “From 
Boarding Pike to Blunderbuss: Historic Hand 
Weapons Aboard ‘Old Ironsides’. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278-2670), 600 
Main St., Hardford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 students and seniors, 
children under 13 free. No admission charge all 
day Thurs. and 11 a.m.-1 p.m. Sat. Through Jan. 
8, 1989: “Victorians and Moderns: New Acquisi- 
tions and Old Treasures.” Through mid October: 
“An American Sampler: Folk Art from the 
Shelburne Museum.” 

WALDEN POND RESERVATION, Rte. 126, Con- 
cord. Open sunrise to sunset seven days. 
Parking $3. 

WENHAM MUSEUM (468-2377), 132 Main St., 
Rte. 1A, Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 
1-4 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Closed Jul. 4. Admission 
$2, under 14, 75 cents. Permanent exhibit in- 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (799-4406), 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Adults 
$3.50, $2 seniors and full-time students, free to 
those 18 and under. Free to all Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. 
Also, the museum's Pre-Columbian collection 
has recently re-opened. Through Nov. 13: “The 
Hundred Flowers: Botanical Motifs in Chinese 
Art,” includes paintings, porcelains and other 
ceramics, oe glass, jade, ivory, bronzes, 
cloissonné, and rhinoceros-horn objects. 
WORCESTER HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
(508-753-8278), 30 Elm St., Worcester. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Ongoing: “A Time To 
Play,” exhibit documenting leisure activities 
since the 18th 

WYNER MUSEUM (566-3960), Temple Israel, 
Longwood Ave. and Plymouth St., Boston. Mon.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. noon-1 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.- 
noon. Free. Judaica. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


THE BLACK FOREST (661-6706), 1755 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Daily 10 a.m.-10 p.m. Through 
Nov. 20: photographs and cyanotype quilts by 
Eliza Proctor. 

CLARENCE KENNEDY GALLERY (577-5177), 
770 Main St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 

a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 22: “ Family Pictures,” 
photographs by Judith Black and William Clift. 
88 ROOM (696-0800), 107 Brighton Ave., Allston. 
Sat. noon-7 p.m. Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Oct. 29: 


p.m. Through Oct. 26: works by Clarissa Erv- 


St., Boston. Wed.-Sun., noon-6 p.m. Through 
Oct. 23: “2 + 2 =," photographs by Dennis 
Brady. 


LEE GALLERY (227-9810), 119 Charles St., 

lower level, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 

Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
20th-century 


tion Oct. 14, 6 p.m.-9 p.m.. 

NOPTH GALLERY (232-1555, x550), Mass. Col- 
lege of Art, 621 Huntington Ave., Boston. Mon.- 
Fri., 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat., 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Nov. 9: “Scenes of Childhood,” photographs by 
Abe Morell. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER 


ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 5:30 p.m. 


Abbott. 


Berenice 

SPECTRUM GALLERY (426-0222), 337 Summer 
St, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-10 p.m. Sat. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 29: “Hande of the 
Believers,” color photographs from Southeast 
Asia by Christine Gebhard. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE (492-0082), 10 Brook- 
line St. Cambridge. Through Oct. 15: Dennis 
Stein's photographs of local bands and musi- 


cians. 
VISION GALLERY (542-8191), 560 Harrison 
Ave., fifth floor, Boston. Wed.-Sat. 1-6 p.m. 


poet 

Elsa Dorfman. Reception Oct. 14, 5-7 p.m. 
ZONA COLOR LAB (864-8747), 138 Rogers St., 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-8 p.m. 
— Nov. 4: photographs by Susan Lap- 


SCHOOLS & 
UNIVERSITIES 


Gallery East, 700 Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. Oct. 20-Nov. 15: alumni illustra- 


.tions. Reception Oct. 20, 6-8 p.m. 


Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m., Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through 
Oct. 18: “Children and War,” Polaroids by Rene 


Beaver and Forest Sts., Waltham. Mon.-Fri. 
noon-5 p.m. Through Oct. 28: watercolors by 
Carol St. John. 


BC Gallery (552-4295), Barry Pavilion, 885 
., Newton. Mon.-Thurs. 1-4 p.m. 
Through Mar. 15: 
College Collection.” 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

George Sherman Union, 775 Comm. Ave. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. till 8 p.m., Sat. noon-5 
=. Through Oct. 23: ° ‘Art in Fashion/Fashion in 


tients Library (353-3696), 771 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m. Fri., 
Sat. 8 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 10 4.m.-11 a.m. Through 
April: journalist Stewart Alsop’s typescript notes 
documenting interviews with major policy 
makers during the Vietnam War. Through Aug.: 
exhibit celebrating the life of violin virtuoso Albert 
Spalding. 

BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 

Dreizter Gallery, Spingold Theater. Tues., 
Thurs., Fri. 1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 9: photo- 
graphs of the classic British theatre by Donald 


Rose Art Museum (647-2403), Waltham. Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Thurs. 1-9 p.m. Through Oct. 23: 
“Friedel Dzubas: Selected Paintings from Four 
Decades. 


College St., Providence, Ri. Mon.-Fri 11a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Nov. 1: 
paintings by Joan Snyder. . 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Amoid Arboretum of Harvaid University 
(524-1718), Hunnewell Vistors’ Center, the 
Arborway, Jamaica Plain. Visitors's Center open 
Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sat., Sun. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Park open seven days, dawn to dusk. 
First and oldest arboretum in North America. 265 
acres of land, with more than 6500 species of 
hardy, woody plants. Self-guided tours available. 
Maps are available at Hunnewell Visitor Center. 
Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts (495-3251), 
24 Quincy St., Cambridge. 

Sert Gallery, Tues-Sun. 1-6 p.m. Through Oct. 
30: environmental installation by Thomas 
Macauley. 

Gund Hall Gallery (495-4004), 48 Quincy St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Sat., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Free. Through Oct. 23: “Emerging 
European Architects,” projects by 13 inter- 


national architects. 

Harvard Art Museums (495-2387). 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. till 9 p.m., Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Admission $3 for all three museums 
(good only that day), students and the elderly 
$1.50, children up to age 18 free. Free Sat. 
mornings. Free parking in Harvard Square, inthe . 
Broadway Garage, on Thurs. eve. Arthur M. 
Sackler Museum, 485 Broadway, Cambridge. 
Busch-Reisinger Museum (495-2338), 29 
Kirkland St., Cambridge. Closed for renovation 
until late 1988. Selections from permanent 
collections are on view at the Fogg Art Museum. 
Fogg Art Museum (495-2387), 32 Quincy St., 
Cambridge. Selections from the collections of 
the Busch-Reisinger Museum, including major 
works of German, Swiss, Austrian, and Russian 
modern art. Through Nov. 27: “A Prosperous 
Past: The Sumptuous Still Life in the Netherlands 
1600-1700," including works by William Kalf, 
Abraham van Beyeren, and Pieter Claesz. - 
Harvard University Museums of Natural History 
(495-9392), 24 Oxford St. and 11 Divinity Ave., 
Cambridge.. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, student and seniors 
$1.50, children five-15 50¢. Free Sat. 9-11 a.m. 
Comprising the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, the Botanical Museum, the Geological 
and Mineralogical Museum, and the Peabody 
Museum of Archeology and Ethnology. In the 
Peabody Museum Shop: Mon.-Sat 10 a.m.-4:30, 
Sun. 1-4:30 p.m., handcrafts and tribal folk art 
from around the world. 

Houghton Library (495-2440), Harvard Yard. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Sat. from 9 a.m.-1 p.m. 
Through Oct. 31: “Sources for 

Music History," scores, drafts, letters, and other 
source material on Alban Berg and the Viennese 
School, Bavarian composers, and on German 
and Austrian musicians in American exile. 
Schlesinger Library (495-86470), ist. and 4th 
Floor, 3 James St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Through Nov. 30: “Meeting the Chalienge: 
Women in Careers,” portraits by photographer 
Georgia Litwack. 

MASS. COLLEGE OF ART (232-1555) 

North Hail Gallery, 621 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 21: works by, Francisco Méndez- 
Diez. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 

OF TECHNOLOGY 


: 
the word, in diameter, con- Dr., Hadley. Admission $2, 75€ children: Open 
oe a am.-4 p.m. Library Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m. p.m. structed of 608 panels of stained glass. for guided tours Sat.-Wed. 1-4:30 p.m. and by 
aa Admission $4, children and the elderly $3. ASS AUDUBON SOCIETY appointment May 15 through Oct. 15. House 
eau = Guided walks Tues. at 10 a.m. Free. Thr Broadmoor Nature Center (655-2296), 280 Eliot built in 1752 by New England family. 
PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207-775-6148), 7 
: Congress Square, Portland, ME. Tues., Wed., 
a Fri., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. till 9 p.m., Sun. 
ee Woods: A Walk Through the Seasons.” Also, noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2.50 students 
‘Se Oct. 8 and 9, 11 a.m. and 2 p.m.: informal guided Rn with ID and seniors, $1 children under 18. 
oe walks. Admission is free Thurs. 5-9 p.m. Through Oct. 
ee GARDNER MUSEUM (566-1401), 280 the 30: “Kertesz on Kertesz," exhibit on the 
Ne Sun., noon-5 p.m. Donation $3, $1 students and —_offers free historical program on Georges Island “Judith Rothchild: From Collage into Relief.” 
ae seniors. Permanent exhibit of art collected by PROVINCETOWN ART ASSOCIATION & MU- = Through Oct. 29: a joint show of photographs by 
a Isabella Stewart Gardner. SEUM (487-1750), 460 Commercial St., 
“4 GLOUCESTER FISHERMEN’S MUSEUM, Roger Provincetown. Fri-Sun. noon-4 p.m. Voluntary 
a and Porter Sts., Gloucester. Daily 12:30-4 p.m. contributions. Through Nov. 20: “Ada Gilmore: 
ic Admission $3 adults, $1.50 children. Marine, Woodcuts and Watercolors” and “View from the 
re whaling, and fisheries exhibits. Provinces,” works by eight invited artists. Also, 
oes GORE PLACE (894-2798), 52 Gore Place, “Dune Influences: Artists’ Response to Living on 
ie Waltham. Admission $3, $2 seniors, $1 children the Dunes,” works by 30 artists. And, “Between ty 
: ; under 12. Federal mansion filled with American, the Lights,” photographs of Long Point by Anxy ee 
Z European, and Oriental antiques, situated on 40- 
acres of cutvated fee, formal gardens, and 
a woodlands. Through Nov. 15: “A Family of Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10.a.m.-10 p.m., Sun. noon-10 
a Painters and Patrons,” including portraits by p.m. Adults $2, $1 children ages five-15 and 
ae John Singleton Copley, John Trumbail, Gilbert seniors, $6 per family. Through Oct. 27: exhibit 
ae Stuart, Johann Christian Rauscher, and John featuring Boston Braves memorabilia, photos,§.©§_ eee 
Johnston. ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223) 
ae Fri-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $3. Call 
227-3956. Family home of the Bauhaus architect 
iy Walter Gropius: Designed in collaboration with Mcrae Aterear BABSON COLLEGE (235-1200) 
a Marcel Breuer, preserved as it was during the i 
saan _ 1960s, and furnished with original Bauhaus 
Ph furnishings and works of art by Josef Albers, 
Joan Miro, Laszlo Moholy-Nagy, and Henry Westbrook. 
Moore. BENTLEY COLLEGE (891-3424) 
ye ; HABITAT INSTITUTE FOR THE ENVIRONMENT LaCava Center Art Gallery, Student Center, 
oe Oct. 31: prints and monotypes by Helen Citron 
Boodman. BOSTON COLLEGE 
me HAMMOND CASTLE (283-2080), 80 Hesperus Wi ; 
ee: Ave., Gloucester. Daily 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. library and displays. Ongoing: “75 Years of 
Fenway Park Memories,” “New England Cham- 
5 pions, 1859-Present,” and Armand LeMon- 
Thurs. 9:30 a.m.-9 p.m. Through Oct. 29: 
Ee > ‘Collages,’’ recent paintings by Adria Arch. Cooper 
| 
: . BROWN UNIVERSITY (401-863-2421) 
: : David Winton Bell Gallery, List Art Center, 64 
cludes doll collection and 17th-century house. 
\ Through Nov. 13: “Cut-ups,” exhibit of paper 
: arts, including silhouettes, Oriental paper-cut- 
ting, scherenschnitte from private and muse- 
um’s collections. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY (929-4539), Co- 
barriers, is shown with “New England Time 
Capsule” Tues.-Thurs., 1, 2, 3, 7, 8 p.m.; Fri., 1, 
until 9 p.m. Admission for adults is $4, seniors 
and students $3, children six-16 $1.50. Per- y Dy O10 Lin 
manent exhibit includes largest marine painting HELEN BUMPUS GALLERY, Duxbury Free Li- 
and drawing collection in the US. Ongoing: “The brary, St. George St., Duxbury. Mon.-Thurs. 10 
Port of Salem: Merchants, Captains, and Ships." a.m.-9 p.m., Fri-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
. galleries are devoted to porcelains, lacquerware, 
ivory, furniture, and silver of the China Trade. KINGSTON GALLERY (542-5694), 129 Kingston 
Strike, performed by storyteller Jay O'Calahen, 
includes actual film footage of the strike. 
Replicas of textile machinery. rig Vildde Wallipanodd 
LONGFELLOW NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE Settlement. Through Nov. 30: “Plimoth Pianta- 
tion: A Past for the Future,” exhibit on the NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
p.m. “Grateful Dead” is performed Sun. at 8:30 curatorial development of Plimoth Plantation, (437-1868), 537 Comm. Ave., Kenmore Sq., 
a as: Parties,” and “Plimoth Impressions: Dutch Prints of the Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 
with local _ Pilgrim Era." Special activities as follows. Inthe 18: evening-division faculty exhibition. Recep- 
telescopes Visitor Center, every Friday and Saturday 
provided) every Fri. in Oct. from 8-10 p.m. evening at 6 p.m. an authentic 17th-century 
MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522-6140), banquet, accompanied by madrigals, country 
Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St., Brookline. rounds and ballads. Reservations recommend- 
Wed.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, stu- ed. Oct. 14, at 7:30 p.m.: film, The Return of 
s dents, children, and the elderly $2. “Children's \_ Martin Guerre. Oct. 13, 7-9 p.m.: “The Seasonal 
Hour” of hands-on activity takes place Sat. and Chain: Linked Dances from the English Seasonal 
Sun. at 2 p.m. Through Oct. 16: “Fabulous Dance Repertoire,” part 4 of six sessions on (353-0700), 602 Comm. Ave.; Boston. Tues.- 
Fifties,” automobiles and artifacts. Also, “A ritual dances of England. Oct. 20, 7-9 p.m.: Sun. noon-5, Thurs. noon-8 p.m. Oct. 21-Dec. 
Stately Retreat: The Anderson's Brookline “Corn, More Precious Than Silver,” program 18: “Around Sound,” music related photogra- 
Home.” In the Filling Station, children 12 and —_ about the importance of corn in the Pilgrim diet. phy from the past four decades. Reception Oct. 
under can create their own car with recycled Oct. 21, 7:30 p.m.: film, Out Town. -7 om 
materials, participate in a wall mural, and climb PORTER PHELPS HUNTINGTON HOUSE MU- 
on a 1925 Model T Ford. ee 


i 


HP 


Through Dec. 31: “‘Heinrick Hertz: The Begin- 
ning of Microwaves,” replicas of the original 
apparatus used by Hertz to prove James 
Maxwell's theory of electromagnetism. Through 
Dec. 31: “In Gratitude and Admiration: A 
Celebration of Walter Gropius,"’ an exhibit of 
birthday cards sent to Walter Gropius on his 60th 
and 70th birthdays, many by important 20th- 
century artists. 
MONTSERRAT COLLEGE OF ART (922-8222), 
Dunham Road, Beverly. 
Gallery, Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Tues. till 9 p.m. 
Through Nov. 7: “Director's Choice," selections 
by gallery director Lisa Petrucci. 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 
Gallery 28, 28 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 7: “Aeroscape,” 
paintings by Steve Gildea. 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
. AAMARP Gallery (437-3139), 11 Leon St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Ongoing: 
works by African-American artists in residence. 
Also, “Contemporary Fused Glass and Draw- 
ings," works by Diane Wignall. 
PINE MANOR COLLEGE (731-7118), 400 Heath 
St., Chestnut Hill. 
Hess Gallery, Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. 8 
a.m.-6:30 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 
p.m. Through Oct. 28: “Life in North Georgia,” 
paintings by Linda Anderson. 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
(401-331-3511) 
Museum, 224 Benefit St., Providence, Ri. Tues., 
Tues., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
noon-8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $1, 50¢ 
seniors, 25¢ children. Ffee-on Sunday. Through 
Oct. 23: “The Facts of Life: Dutch Paintings from 
the 17th Century.” Through Jan. 22: “Kacho-Ga: 
Japanese Bird and Fiower Prints from the 
Rockefeller Collection," woodblock prints. 
i Nov. 23: “Japanese Crafts/New Eng- 
interpretations of Japanese 
metal by international craftspeople living in New 


England. 
SALEM STATE COLLEGE (745-0556), 352 


Lafayette St., Salem. 

College Library (745-9463). Mon.-Thurs. 8 
a.m.-11 p.m., Fri-Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 2-11 
p.m. Through Oct.: oil portraits by Sally Jackson. 
SIMMONS COLLEGE 


Trustman Art Gallery (738-2145), 4th floor, 300 
the Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Through Oct. 28: “Constructed Paintings,” 
painted wall constructions by ways Ewen. 
SMITH COLLEGE 

Museum of Art (413-584-2700, x2760), North- 
ampton. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 16: works by Reinhold Naegele. 
Also, ‘ ‘Gertrude Jekyll A Vision of Garden and 


SITY (999-8014) 
Westport Road, North Dartmouth. Mon.-Fri., 


Atrium (999-8555) Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 21: “The Garden Series,” photo- 
graphs by Willard Traub. 

THAYER ACADEMY (843-3580) 

Thayer Academy Gallery, 745 Washington St., 
Braintree. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m-3 p.m. during school 
year. Through Oct. 14: paintings by John 
Arapoff. 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY (628-5000) 

Wessell Library , Professors Row and College 
Ave., Medford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 
p.m. Through Nov. 7: “Sanctuary: From Captivity 
to Covenant,” exhibit of documents, photo- 
graphs, and books concerning the sanctuary 
movement. 

UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT (203-486-420) 
William Benton Musoum of Art, Storrs, Con- 
necticut. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 16: art-department faculty 


exhibit. Also, “Thomas Hart Benton: An Artist in 


America.” 

UNIVERSITY OF LOWELL 

Gallery 410 (452-5000, ext. 2672), Wilder St., 

Student Union Bidg. Tues.-Thurs., 1-4 p.m. 

Through Oct. 28: “Paradise Found .. . Paradise 

Lost,’’ mixed-media constructions by George 

Fitch. 

UMASS/AMHERST (413-545-3670) 

Student Union Art Gallery, Amherst. Mon.-Fri. 

11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Nov. 6: “Art in the Dark: 

Luminous Painting and Sculpture in the 1980s.” 
CENTER (856-2297) 

Gallery, 55 Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Daily 9 

a.m. 9 p.m. Through Oct. 27: “A Children’s Art 

Exhibit,” i 


ARTS, 12"Highiand St., Natick. 
Pooke Gallery (653-4312, x25), 12 Highland St, 
Natick, Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Oct. 14: 

works by Thomas Vinson. 
5 GE (235-0320), off Rte. 135, 


owne, 

Riverway, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 1-4 

p.m., Sun. 3-5 p.m. Through Oct. 27: prints by 
Allan Rohan Crite. 


Phesni 


THE ROCK OF BOSTON 


THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY. 


LAST THIS 
CWEEK WEEK TITLE ARTIST 
1 1 Just Play Music BIG AUDIO DYNAMITE 
2 2 Forever Young ROD STEWART 
3 3 Bring Me Some Water MELISSA ETHERIDGE 
4 4 Don't Be Afraid of Dark ROBERT CRAY 
6 5 Breakfast in Bed UB40 
7 6 Never Tear Us Apart INXS 
8 7 A Boo SIOUXSIE AND THE BANSHEES 
9 8 Don't Go HOTHOUSE FLOWERS 
10 9 Let It Roll LITTLE FEAT 
15 10 Desire U2 
11 11 Glad I'm Not a Kennedy SHONA LAING 
12 12 Early in the ROBERT PALMER 
13 13 Defenders of the BRUCE HORNSBY 
14 14 Cult of Personality LIVING COLOR 
16 15 Finish What Ya Started VAN HALEN 
18 16 Dreamworld MIDNIGHT OIL 
17 17 All that Money Wants PSYCHEDELIC FURS 
19 18 Small World HUEY LEWIS) 
21 19 Prison Blues JIMMY PAGE 
23 20 A Word in Spanish ELTON JOHN 
— 21 You Don't Move Me KEITH RICHARDS 
24 22 Chimes of Freedom BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN 
* 23 Running on Love STEVE FORBERT 
26 24 I'm Not Your Man TOMMY 
27 25 Slow Turning JOHN HIATT 
- 26 In Your Room BANGLES 
28 27 Ya Ya STEVE MILLER 
29 28 Never Be the Same CROWDED 
30 29 RECKLESS SLEEPERS 
31 30 It's Money That Matters RANDY NEWMAN 
32 | Drown In My Own Tears SMITHEREENS 
36 32 ...Put This Love to Test JON ASTLEY 
3 3 Anchor. MICHELLE SHOCKED 
34 34 No e without a Fire BAD COMPANY 
Edge of a Broken Heart VIXEN 
% % Never Knew Her DAVID LINDLEY 
38 37 Round and Round FROZEN GHOST 
= 38 Walk on Water EDDIE MONEY 
40 39 /'ve Got a Feeling SCREAMING TRIBESMEN 
- 40 Rock Bottom THE DICKEY BETTS BAND 
42 41 Back on the Breadline HUNTERS & COLLECTORS 
43 42 Rain in Summertime — Live. THE ALARM 
44 43 Confidence Man JEFF HALEY 
45 44 Awake with the Rain GRACE POOL 
EDIE BRICKELL 
very Angel ALL. ABOUT EVE 
48 47 Carolyn's Fingers COCTEAU TWINS 
49 48 Not Just Another Girl IVAN NEVILLE 
50 49 Christine THE HOUSE OF LOVE 
_— 50 Away THE FEELIES 
LAST THIS 
WEEK WEEK TITLE ARTIST 
2 1 New Jersey BON JOVI 
1 2 Simple Pleasures BOBBY McFERRIN 
5 3 Tracy Chapman TRACY CHAPMAN 
3 4 Hysteria DEF LEPPARD 
4 5 Appetite for Destruction GUNS AND ROSES 
6 6 Soundtrack COCKTAIL 
8 7 Roll With It STEVE WINWOOD 
7 8 And Justice for All METALLICA 
9 9 Kick INXS 
10 10 Open Up and Say “Aah 
19 11 Long Cold CINDERELLA 
16 12 Out of Order ROD STEWART 
13 13 I'm the Man ANTHRAX 
17 14 0U812 VAN HALEN 
"1 15 Don't be Afraid of the Dark ROBERT CRAY 
14 16 In My Tribe 10,000 MANIACS 
18 17 Let It Roll LITTLE FEAT 
15 18 Small World HUEY LEWIS 
= 19 Heavy Nova ROBERT PALMER 
- 20 Shooting Rubberbands . . . EDIE BRICKELL 


WBCN’s MOST PLAYED LOCAL MUSIC 


1 a MIKE VIOLA & SNAP 

2 nie pore WILLIE LOCO ALEXANDER 
3 Feel Alnght THE RAIN 

4 Fruit Jar CHILDHOOD 

5 Daddy's Home TRIBE 


WBCN’S BIG MATTRESS SONG OF THE WEEK: 
Put This Love to the Test JON ASTLEY Atlantic 


THE BOSTON 


1X 


THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 


Selected by Jimmy Guterman, Boston Phoenix Columnist 


David Lindley & El-Rayo X, VERY GREASY (Elektra) : 
Another charming set from the Los Angeles session- -instrument band, 
and theystrongest record with Linda Ronstadt’s name on it #@ a decade. David Lindley, 
as his @@ms are happy to know, is a genuine weirdo. His @yvdgFevious albums with his 
loose regate El-Rayo X rediscovered a host of rock and semi-classics in a 
sk2 $ as reckless as the sessions he on ie a living were over- 
mannered. Very Greasy is more of the same, net. welcome nonetheless. 
Lindiey#with his barbed falsetto and army of guitars, c to dismember and rev 
up old @yck tunes like ‘Do Ya Wanna Dance” and “Papa Wgs.~ Rolling Stone,’ but the 
finest @samagination here is of Warren Zevon's ‘Wer London,” crazier and 
reasigfahen the writer ever imagined. album on ‘Tiki Torches at 
wilightJ.a Casio-charged bopper that is as funy as a good Firesign 
Theaterrecord. Linda Ronstadt gets the production the best thing about 
Very aay is that you'd never have guessed. 3 


THE BiNATILONAL 


Come to The Institute of Contemporary Art and the 
Museum of Fine Arts and see THE BiNATIONAL. A two part 
international exchange of contemporary work by 53 American 
and German painters, sculptors, photographers and performance 
artists. It will open your eyes and forever change your ideas 
about the boundaries of art. For more information call 
The ICA at 266-5151 or the MFA at 267-9377. 

PART 1: AMERICAN ART OF THE LATE 80's 
Sept. 23 thru Nov. 27 at both the MFA and The ICA 
PART 2: GERMAN ART OF THE LATE 80's 
Dec. 16 thru Jan. 29 at both the MFA and The ICA 


OF 
ANE % 
#0570" 
Supported by grants from the Massachusetts Council on the Arts and Humanities, 


AT&T Foundation, the National Endowment for the Arts, the Museum of Fine Arts 
Council, and The Beal Foundation. 


THE MIDDLE EAST: 


Four New Films 


Talking to the Enemy: Voices of 
Sorrow and Rage 


and 
Shadows Over The Future | 
premiers of these exciting new 
films about the Middle East. | 


| 


IDEO INSTALLATION 
by 

BILL SEAMAN 
Get in the GRIP of Seaman's 

9 channel/ 9 monitor 

video installation. 

free with gallery admission 
+ Through Oct. 23 
VIDEO ART: EXPANDED FORMS 


Lecture on video in conjunction with Design 
of the Grip. by John Hanhardt frorathe 


Whitney Museum 

Sat., Oct. 15 —2 pm ICA Theater 
EVERYDAY HEROES AND HEROINES 
Screening and discussion by 
Germany's Gusztav Hamos and Astrid Heibach —_ 
on the world behind the video screen-where a: 
the characters live. 


UP New Music/New Jazz with 8 BOLD SOULS - 


COMING Nov. 10 "Relatives" performance by Tony Oursler & 


Constance DeJong Nov. 18 - 19 


Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 Boylstow Street, Boston, MA 02115 


8861 NOILOSS ‘XINSOHd NOLSOG SHL 


Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass: Ave., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9.a.m.-6 p.m.,..Sat. 10 | 
a.m.-4 p.m. Through Nov. 11: “Progetti Per ae ' ae 
the city of Ne- Al * 
2 opener . 
place: Anti-communism and Patriotism in Recent be — 
an Invisible Sculpture,” mechanical sculptures = j 
by Carl Cheng. = : tit 
MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave., bldg. | 
N52, 2nd floor, Cambridge. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Ongoing: light 
sculptures by Bill Parker. Also, “Math in 3D: i : 
Geometric sculptures by Morton C. Bradlee. : 
| 
SS 
IC 
Wedding in Galilee 
Beirut: The Last Home Movie 
Oct. 19-27 - 
SOUTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS UNIVER- 
noon-4 p.m. Through Oct. 21: “Acts of Faith: ot 
: 
VIDEO ats 
: 
: 
children throughout Massachusetts } 
WALNUT HILL SCHOOL OF PERFORMING 7 
CALL FOR A FREE BROCHURE 
Weltes 
gs Arts Center. Mon.-Sat. ¥ ot 
25 p.m. Through Oct. 30: ey 2665 51 


Boston 


MUSIC DANCE THEATER 
PRESENTS 


OCTOBER 14, 1988 


"Suman Comedy 


The Musical based on 
William Saroyan’s novel 

5 Performances! 

At the Boston Conservatory 
Theater 

31 Hemenway St. 
Directed by Musical Direction 
Nell Donohoe by Cathy Rand 


OCT. 20-21-22 8:00 p.m. 
OCT. 22-23 3:00 p.m. 
RESERVERD SEATS:$7 
(STUDENTS/SENIORS $4) 
Box Office: 536-6340 VISA/MC 


SECTION THREE, 


WHAT'S 
CULCHA? 


We've got 
the ANSAH! 


The Boston Phoenix 
Performing Arts 
Section 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


DANCE UMBRELLA 


Jeremy Alliger, Director 
Presents 


An Extraordinary Evening 
of Multi-media Dance 


Company in collaboration 
with visual artists Lorie Novak and Janet Zweig 
October 28 & 29 , 8:00 p.m. 
The Strand Theater 543 Columbia Rd., Dorchester 
Charge by Phone 492-7578 : 


Tickets availabe at all Ticketron locations, Bostix, 
Out of Town Tickets, and Teletron. 


DANCE UMBRELLA. EXPERIENCE THE UNEXPECTED 


nce 


Featuring 


Funded in part by the ! 


THE JORGE HERNANDEZ CULTURAL 
CENTER at VILLA VICTORIA 


85 West Newton St. - South End - Boston 


For the first time in Boston “The Living Legend” 
1986 GRAMMY NOMINATED 


MARIO BAUZA 


and His AFRO-CUBAN 


“The man who created Afro-Cuban Jazz in the early 1940’s has now come out of retirement 
in his late 70's to comand the best Latin big band in the land” Billboord 
“One of the most overlooked magicians of American Music” Kip Hanrahan 


From Boston LEO QUINTERO GROUP 


FRIDAY OCT. 21 


Tickets: $6 Advance $9 At The Door 
For info. call: 247-3576 


At TICKETRON TELETRON BOSTIX F.M. VIDEO (Next te the Cultural Center) 
and CENTRE BOUTIQUE, JP. 


Massachusetts Council For The Arts And Humanities, The New England Foundation 
The Arts and Meet the Compmer, INC. sith addtional sappert rem New England Telephone and the 
for the Arts. 
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PLAY PLAY 


compiled by Bill Marx 
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Rhinoceros 


AMERICAN BUFFALO. David Mamet ex- 
plores the perverse underside of the 
American Dream in this gritty 1977 drama, 
in which three hapless conmen try to heist a 
rare nickel. Society's economic underbelly 
typifies modern capitalism, which is seen as 
stealthily cutting away at the bonds of 
humanity and community. Alas,the extra 
dimension is lost in the Theatre of New- 
buryport’s dry, straightfoward staging. The 
cast catches the smaliness of Mamet's 


hoods, but it misses their self-conscious. 


posturing and emptiness — the stiff-necked 
performances threaten to turn this 
American Buffalo into a wooden nickel. At 
the Theatre of Newburyport, 75 Water 
Street, Newburyport (508-462-3332), 
through October 16. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $8 to $12. 

THE AMERICAN CLOCK. Arthur Miller's 
“panoramic mural of the 1930s,"" in which 
the characters ‘‘find their confidence and 
hope irrevocably changed by the crash of 
the nation’s financial system,"’ opens the 
Huntington Theatre Company season. It’s 
directed by Jackson Phippin. At the Hunt- 
ington Theatre Company, 264 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston (266-3913), through Oc- 
tober 16. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, with 2 p.m. matinees on Saturday 
and Sunday. Tix $13:to $28. , 

AS YOU LIKE IT. The Bard's bucolic 
romantic comedy features the thoroughly 
modern Rosalind, who hunts down her hunk 
in the leafy forest of Arden. This production 
kicks off the Merrimack Repertory Theatre's 
10th season. At the Merrimack Repertory 
Theatre, 50 East Merrimack Street, Lowell 
(508-454-3926) , through October 29. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Monday and Wednesday 
through Saturday, and at 2 and 7 p.m. on 
Sunday, with a 2 p.m matinee on Wednes- 
day. Tix $11 to $18; $7 to $12 for students 
and seniors. (See review in this issue.) 
CONTEMPORARY INSANITY. Qualified 
hoots and hollers for this very promising 
comedy troupe, whose intelligence and 
unusual mix of humor and pathos make up 
for some of its creakier sketches and an 
occasional lack of spit and polish. 
Presented by the Boston Baked Theatre, 
255 Elm Street, Somerville (628-9575) , in 
repertory indefinitely. Curtain is at 8. p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday (October 14) and at 
10:15 p.m. on Saturday (October 22 only) . 
Tix $11 to $14. 


DARROW. George C. Scott abandons _ 


Patton's tank for the dock, as the famous 
attorney who won the Scopes Monkey Trial 
and defended Leopold and Loeb. The one- 
ran play by David Rintels was first 
performed by Henry Fonda. At the Colonial 
Theatre, 106 Boylston Street, Boston 
(426-9366) , through October 16. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Saturday and at 3 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15 to $37.50 (See 
review in this issue.) 

DEATH AND TAXES. During the course of 
four courses, a murder takes place, after 
which the audience gets its chance to 
interview a slew of colorfully sleazy suspects 
and guess the murderer. As such formula 
entertainments go, this scrappy mix of food 
and felony ekes out its share of homicidal 
laughs. At times, the cast’s enthusiasm gets 
out of hand, and some of the Elks Clubby 
jokes, aimed at jollying up a middlebrow 
male audience, stink of sexist cliché. Still, 
the show isn’t so much mean-spirited as 
spirit-dependent; taken in combination with 
a few drinks, it’s good for a chortle or two. 
At Mystery Café, 738 Massachusetts Av- 
enue, Cambridge (868-1470), through 
October 30. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. 
Wednesday through Friday, at 5:30 and 
8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 6 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $24 to $28. 

DIAL ‘M’ FOR MURDER. Frederick Knott's 
suspence yarn, which revolves around a 
conniving husband trying to do in his 
wealthy wife, is primarily remembered for 
Alfred Hitchcock's film version, which was 
shot in 3-D. At the Nickerson Theatre, 30 
Accord Park Drive, Norwell (871-2400), 
October 21 through November 26. Curtain 
is at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday and 
at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees 
on Saturday and Sunday. Tix $14 to $17. 
THE EFFECT OF GAMMA RAYS ON 
MAN-IN-THE-MOON MARIGOLDS. Pau! 
Zindel's oft-produced comedy-drama fea- 
tures a monstrous mama who intimidates 


her sensitive daughters — one of whose 
science project accounts for the title. At the 
Performance Place, Elizabeth Peabody 
House, 277 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-55 10) , through October 22. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Thursday and Friday and at 6 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $6. (See review 
in this issue.) 

EINSTEIN. Canadian playwright Gabriel 
Emanuel's one-man show takes “a witty 
and often sardonic’ look at one of our 
century's highest brows. Presented by the 
Jewish Theatre of New England at the 
Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Community 
Center, Wasserman Auditorium, 333 
Nahanton Street, Newton (965-7410), 
October 20 through November 13. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Thursday and Saturday, and 
at 2,p.m. on Sunday. Tix $11 to $13; $10 for 
students and seniors. 

FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1988. The latest 
edition of Gerard Alessandrini’s long-run- 
ning spoof of the commercial musical 
theater is the funniest, and wickedest, act in 
Boston; at its best, it reduces you to tears 
and jeers — not to mention Alessandrini’s 
low-blow level. As always, the direc- 
tor/lyricist, abetted by a cast of first-class 
singer/impersonators, does some old and 
then some new tricks, and some of each are 
more successful than others. But in general 
the show doesn’t get older, it gets better, 
with the most delightfully savage of the past 
stuff retained and augmented with fresh 
blood, drawn particularly from Les Mis- 
érables. At the Terrace Room,-Beston Park 
Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington Street, Boston 
(357-8384), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 7 and 10 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 6 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $16 to $22.50. 

BELLE LINDA HALPERN. The hi-temp 
torch singer promises she'll ‘put her fans 
through their paces’’ in this new show, 
which includes songs by Mercer and Arlen, 
Edith Piaf, and Boston composer Michael 
Oster. Presented by Club Cabaret at the 
Club Café, 209 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
(536-0966) , through October 16. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Friday through Sunday. Tix $10 to 
$12. 

HOTEL PARADISO. Another of the master 
farceur’s meticulously crafted labyrinths, 
built out of intrigues, cross purposes, 
misunderstandings, and mismatings. The 
solidly constructed production has a few 
termites gnawing away at its foundation — 
director Tony Giordano doesn't tap 
Feydeau’s wild, kinky sexual energy. But the 
Staging is frisky, funny, and frenzied enough 
to cover up its libidinous fizzle. And once the 
ensemble turns down the volume and stops 
hammering out the dialogue, Feydeau's 
satire of what, and who, we do for love, 
moves toward the sublimely ridiculous. At 
The Trinity Repertory Company, 201 Wash- 
ington Street, Providence, Rhode Island 
(401-351-4242), through November 13. 
Curtain is at 7 p.m. on Tuesday, at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday, and at 2 and 
7 p.m. on Sunday, with a 2 p.m. matinee on 
Saturday (October 15). Tix $18 to $26. 
THE KITCHEN CREW. World premiere of 
Rhode Island College professor Julia 
Steiny’s comedy, set behind the scenes at a 
wedding reception. The playwright won 
second place in the 1984 John Gassner 
Playwriting Competition. At Alias Stage, 50 
Aleppo Street, Providence 
(401-521-2312), October 20 through No- 
vember 13. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Sunday. Tix $6 to $8. 

LYDIE BREEZE. Part of John (House of 
Blue Leaves) Guare's Obie-winning lyrical 
trilogy, Lydie Breeze is about why utopias 
fail and how we reassemble our lives after 
disillusionment, betrayal, and violence have 
shattered our dreams. Leavened with the 
eccentric, cascading poetry of Guare's 
dialogue, Lydie Breeze, which is set on 
Nantucket in the years after the Civil War, is 
also a dream for actors. But though the 
Alley does well by the script’s humor, when 
it calls for drama the actors tighten their 
jaws and out spews melodrama. At the 
Alley Theatre, 1253 Cambridge Street, 
Cambridge (491-8166), through October 
22. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Sunday. Tix $12; $10 for students and 
seniors. 
MURDER AT RUTHERFORD HOUSE. 
Return of the amusing audience-participa- 


tion murder mystery over a gourmet meal. © 


At the Wilbur Theatre, 246 Tremont Street, 


~ Arts, 543 Tremont Street, 


Boston (426-1988) , indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday, with a 
1 p.m. matinee on Sunday. Tix $33.50 to 
$37.50 (includes brunch or dinner, catered 
by Averof Grill at the Wilbur) . 

MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. Pop com- 
poser Rupert Holmes’s Tony-winning musi- 
cal turns Dickens's unfinished whodunit into 
an English music-hali romp. At the 
Providence Performing Arts Center, 220 
Weybosset Street, Providence 
(401-421-2997), October 21 through 23. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday, at 2 and 8 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 and 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $21.50 to $27.50. 

THE MYSTERY OF IRMA VEP. High-camp 
horror from the master, the late Charles 
Ludiam, founder of New York’s Theatre of 
the Ridiculous. The bizarre comedy, which 
is receiving its Boston premiere, is set at the 
mysterious Mandacrest Manor, where 
“blood-thirsty werewolves, hunched-back 
butlers, talking Egyptian mummies, and 
vampires” indulge in murder and mayhem. 
Presented by the Triangle Theater Com- 
pany at the Paramount Penthouse Theatre, 
58 Berkeley Street, Boston (426-3550), 
October 20 through November 20. Curtain 


"is at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday, and 


at 6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15. 
NATIONAL HOLIDAYS. A workshop pro- 
duction of three one-acts by local play- 
wright John Crabtree. Presented by Thea- 
tre Nouveau at the Boston Center for the 
Boston 
(451-6360) , through October 29. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Sug- 
gested donation $6. 
NEVER IN MY LIFETIME. New England 
premiere of Shirley Gee's “gripping love 
story’’ about an English soldier and a Bel- 
fast Catholic girl. At the Blackburn Theater 
Company, 8 Elm Street, Gloucester 
(508-283-9410), October 20 through No- 
vember 20. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday and at 5 p.m, on Sunday. 
Tix $8.50 to $12.50; discounts for students 
and seniors. 
NOISES OFF. Michael Frayn’s sidesplitting 
farce depicts an unravelling road-show pro- 
duction of a British sex farce from both 
onstage and off, and in both locales des- 
peration not only reigns, it pours. A co- 
production of the Worcester Foothills Thea- . 
tre Company: and the Merrimack Repertory 
Theatre, directed by Michael Allosso. At 
the Worcester Foothills Theatre, 074 
Worcester Center, Worcester 
(508-754-4018), through October 30. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Friday, at 5 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and at 
2 and 8 p.m. on Sunday, with a 2 p.m. 
matinee on Thursday. Tix $10 to $17.50. 
NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin’s Off Broadway 
musical, which won the 1986 Outer Critics’ 
Circle Award, recounts the trials of the Lit- 
tle Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a talent 
show to raise money to bury four of their 
number inadvertently poisoned by the con- 
vent cook. We thought most of the shenan- 
igans by the show's five singing, dancing, 
habit-clad nuns were about as dumb as the 
premise, but parochial-school grads seem 
to get a kick out of the Sisters kicking up 
their sensibly-shod heels. At the Charles 
Playhouse, 74 Warrenton Street, Boston 
(426-6912), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday and at 6 and 
9 p.m. on Saturday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Thursday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $15.50 to $26.50; half-price for stu- 
dents, seniors, and clergy at Thursday 
matinee. 
PENN & TELLER. An award-winning pair of 
magician/comedians who have ‘‘startled 
and swindled” audiences on stage, screen, 
and television with their sadistic mix of 
hocus-pocus and humor. At the Colonial 
Theatre, 106 Boylston Street, Boston 
(426-9366) , October 18 through November 
13. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Tuesday, at 7 
p.m. on Wednesday (press opening), and 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Saturday and at 2 and 
5:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $20 to $32.50. 
PRESENT LAUGHTER. Noe! Coward's 
show-biz romp takes up the comic plight of 
a vain, middle-aged actor who is pursued by 
a young female admirer. At the Lyric Stage, 
54 Charles Street, Boston (742-8703), Oc- 
tober 19 through November 27. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Wednesday through Friday, at 5 and 
8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $12.50 to $15.50; discounts 
available for students and seniors. 
RELATIVELY SPEAKING. Since Alan 
Ayckbourn leaves sex out of his sex farces, 
the Nickerson Theatre doesn’t have to wor- 
ty about pumping libido into this comedy, 
which is an early example of the play- 
wright’s ingeniously built laugh-machines. 
But a production does have to put some 
idiosyncratic comic meat on the geometric 
bones of Ayckbourn’s plots and dialogue, 
or his plays will turn into skeletal sitcoms — 
and this otherwise likable staging simply 
isn't beefy enough. At the Nickerson Thea- 
tre, 30 Accord Park Drive, Norwell 
(871-2400), through October 15. Curtain 
is at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, ~ 
with a 4 p.m. matinee on Saturday. Tix $14 
to $17. 
RHINOCEROS. The newly established, 
professional Brandeis Repertory 
is off to a stampeding start with this intelli- 
gent staging of Eugene lonesco’s aca- 
demic, anti-totalitarian parable about a 
wimpy society that’s going to the rhinos. 
Artistic director Michael Murray sees the 
play as being about the seductive power of 
fascism. And he captutes the 
panic while remaining relatively casual; it’s 
Continued on page 40 
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AVE AIN 


and aa the tribal people wh@ inhabit them 
AT., OCT. 22, 6 p.m. 
turing BC BOB MOSES & ea 
AN STRICKLAND, FLOR DE CANA 
with othér local and fationally known aftists, 
multi-media presentation, video footage of thé 
rainforest and indigenous people 
“guest speakers*dancing*food" drinks" 
At Interface, 552 Main St, Watertown Info: 491-3111 924-1100 


AMERICAN 


THEATRE 


Design Your Own 


Theatrical Adventure! 


Choose the three plays that suit your taste 


and fit your busy Scneees. 


Sat., Nov. 12 


WORLD PREMIERE: 
Peter Child, Estrella: The Assassination», 
of Augusto César Sandino 


Bach, Cantatas BWV 21 & BWV 39 ce 


Sat., Jan. 21 
Handel, Belshazzar 


Fri., March 31 
Stravinsky, Les noces 
Debussy, Six Epigraphes antiques 
Trois Chansons de Charles Orleans. 
Jannequin, 16th century chansons ; 
Sat., May 13 
ALL-BACH PROGRAM 
Mass in A 
Cantata BWV 170 

Gloria Raymond, mezzo-soprano 
Concer in A for Oboe d'amore, 
BWV 1055a 

Peggy Pearson, Oboe d’amore | 


All concerts at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall 


at New England Conservatory aes 


Subscriptions $61, $51, $37, $20 
Single tickets $18, $15, $11, $6 
Call 267-6502 or write the Cantata Singers; PO; 
Box 375, Cambridge, MA 02238. MasterCard.e 
’Visa accepted (no service charge). +3 


Upcoming 
Concerts 


OCT 27, 


Oct. 30: A Child's 
Oct 30 2nd City Comedy T 
SB Nov. 3 Direct From Lincoln Centert! 
Le Mystere des Volx Bulgares 
Nov. Feminist Jotan Loulan 
Nov. 5 plus Martin Carthy 
Nov. 20 Bright Morning 
Noy. 26 The Delores Keane Hand 


it 


“Urgent & Impassioned"-Village Voice 


New England Film 
Premiere 


On The Red Line 
Ample Parking 
We're A 
Ticketmaster Outlet 
Box Office Hrs 


12-10pm M-F 

4-10pm Sat.Sun. 
Box Office # 625-1084 
Inf 
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BRANDEIS REPERTORY CO. 
Brandeis University, Waltham 


Rhinoceros 


By Eugene lonesco 


Wild Honey 


By Anton Chekhov 
adapted by 
Michael Frayn 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


For Information 
& Reservations 


PLUS THREE PLAYS IN THE 
YOUNG ARTISTS SERIES | 


617/736-3400 | 


BOX OFFICE NOW OPEN DAILY! 
CHARGE TICKETS! _TELETRON: (617) 720-3480 


“MINDBOGGLING! GUARANTEED 
LEAVE YOU SPELLBOUND!” 


14 WEEKS ONLY! TUES., OCT. 18 thru SUN.\ NOV. 13! 
TheatreCharge: 497-1118 Groups: 426-6444 Ticketron 
COLONIAL THEATRE ‘88 106 Boylston Street, Boston, MA 02116/426- 9366 


THE SERPENT WOMAN 
by Carlo Gozzi Directed by Andrei Serban 
In the tradition of The King Stag 
Joins the repertory November 26 


PLATONOV 
by Anton Chekhov _ Directed by Liviu Ciulei 
Chekhov's early tragicomedy 
Joins the repertory December 16 
MASTERGATE 
by Larry Gelbart Directed by Michael Engler 
From the creator of M*A*S*H 
Joins the repertory February 3 


THE MISER | 
by Moliére Directed by Andrei Serban 
A comic masterpiece 
Joins the repertory May 12 


LIFE IS ADREAM 
by Pedro Calderén dela Barca Directed by Anne Bogart 
Possibly the finest Spanish play ever written 
Joins the repertory May 26 


10th Anniversary Season 


See any 3 plays 
for only $42 - $72. 


Good seats are going fast 
so call today! 


547-8300 


AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATRE 


Robert Brustein, Artistic Director 


64 Brattle St. - Harvard Square - Cambridge 
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CAPITOL THEATRE 
oh 10/29 - LIV TAYLOR, DAVID 
a BROMBERG, CHRISTINE LAVIN 
2 11/16 - SWEETHEARTS OF THE 
5 VOICES. will be RODEO & MAX CREEK 
recorded FOR INFORMATION 603-328-0426 
padio 7 FM 
2 WITH YOUR FREQUENT 
O1ces 
Fa PAUL WINTER 
9 JUDY COLLINS 
BUSKIN & BATTEAU 
re) 
Bangs Chapel Shawn Colvin 
of the wild world * Free 20th with special guest Eric Wood 
SEMPHONY and instruments. Saturday, October 15, 8 pm 
<7 ____ Tobenefit the King's Choir; The Paine Hall & 
Long Term Research Institute Lenox Brass Daniel 
( TICKETS: $12.50 in advance, $13.50 at the door admission) 
at Span. For further information: (617) 661 ‘he 
y | 
Liz Lerman/Dance Exchange 
DANCE 
UMBRELLA presents 
um» Dancers of the [Third Age 
Director 
Lerman tackles issues of social and political import with a deft touch 
of i ny ina pregen that will challenge and humor. 
A National Performance Network Event 


Sha 


With grace and wit they prove that dance is timeless and for all ages. 
October 14 and 15......... 8 p.m. October 16.......0:002 3 P.M. 


Suffolk University Theatre 
Charge by phone - 492-7578 


Tickets available at all Ticketron locations, Bostix, Out of Town Tickets, and Teletron 


Supported in part by the Massachusetts Council on the Arts and Humanities, The National Endowment for the Arts, and The New England Foundation for the Arts 


Continued from page 38 

the juxtaposition of absurdity and taking 
things in stride that makes this production 
click. Presented by the Brandeis Repertory 
Company at the Spingold Theater, Bran- 
deis University, Waltham (736-3400), in 
repertory through November 5. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Wednesday and Friday, on 5 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday (October 22 on- 
ly), and at 3 and 7 p.m. on Sunday (Octo- 
ber 16 only). Tix $13 to $21. 

SAUL. Staged reading of a new drama by 
Howard Zilber. Presented by Theatre in 
Process at the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle 
Street,.Cambridge (547-6789), October 
15 and 16. Curtain is at 8:p.m. on Saturday 
and at 6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $5. 

SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis person- 
ae of this audience-participation whodunit 
(which is now the longest-running non- 
musical in American theater history) con- 
tinue to comb Newbury Street for the 


* murderer of a classical pianist who lived 


over the beauty salon where the show is set. 
At the Charles Playhouse, Stage Il, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426-5225), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $17 to $20. 

SUENOS. World premiere of a bilingual 
music/theater piece that examines social 
and political problems in Latin America. 
Produced by the respected new-music 
ensemble Boston Musica Viva and New 
York's acclaimed experimental theater col- 
lective Mabou Mines, the show's directed 
by Ruth Maleczech, a founding member of 
Mabou Mines. At Northeastern University’s 
Alumni Auditorium, 360 Huntington Av- 
enue, Boston (436-2247), through Octo- 
ber 15. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $10 to $12.50; $8 to $10.50 
for students and seniors. 

SUNDAY ON THE ROCKS. Promising 
local playwright Theresa Rebeck “tackles 
the absurdity of love and relationships”’ in 
this contemporary comedy. At the New 
Ehrlich Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton (482-6316), through October 23. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday and Friday, 
at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 to $15. (See 
review in this issue.) 

THE TARNISHED FILE. Staged reading of 
Russian emigré Yakov Zilberberg’s farce 


about corruption in the Soviet bureaucracy. - 


Presented by Theatre in Process at the 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle Street, Cam- 
bridge (547-6789), October 22 and 23. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday and at 6 


and screenwriter (The Year of Living 


Dangerously) David Williamson’s romantic. 


comedy looks at two lonely people who find 
love during their sunset years.’ At the 
Gloucester Stage Company, 267 East Main 
Street, Gloucester (508-281-4099), 
through November 6. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Friday, at 6 and 9 p.m. 
on Saturday, and at 5 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$12 to $16.50. 


Gatling gun roaring out of control — the 


rutting like tf At the Lyric Stage, 54 


Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and 


and 9 p.m. on Saturday (October 15 only), 
and at 3 and 7 p.m. on Sunday (October 23 
only). Tix $13 to $25. (See review in this 
issue.) 
THE WOMAN KING. Local composer Brad 
Ellis’s new musical is like a cocktail-lounge 
version of a San Francisco Mime Troupe 
lampoon; his politics are less radical than 
mushy-headed liberal, but the piece fea- 
tures some good jokes, frisky characters, 
and delightful music. It’s a gently feminist, 
pro-peace entertainment that describes it- 
self, perfectly, “as being under the in- 
fluence of those two great socialists, Ber- 
tolt Brecht and James Taylor." Presented 
by The Open Door Theatre at the Church of 
Saints Luke and Margaret, 40 Brighton Av- 
enue, Alliston (367-5839), through Octo- 
ber 15. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $8. 
THE WORLD ACCORDING TO ME. 
Borscht Belter Jackie Mason takes a night 
off from Broadway and brings his hit one- 
man comic tirade to Boston. At the Wang 
Center, 268 Tremont Street, Boston 
(482-9393), October 18. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Tuesday. Tix $25 to $40. 
YANKEE SEE, YANKEE DO. Supposedly 
“an offbeat, irreverent look at how New Eng- 
landers act and think,” this satiric revue is 
longer on new songs and new skits than on 
New England — though the skill of the com- 
edy troupe makes up for its limited local 
lampooning. As does the surefire mix of con- 
temporary and archaic insanity, which neatly 
and hilariously skewers everyday indignities. 
At the Boston Baked Theatre, 255 Elm 
Street, Somerville (628-9575), in repertory 
. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
(October 21 only) and Saturday, and at 
10:15 p.m. on Saturday (October only) . 
Tix $11 to $14. 
YES TO EVERYTHING! Actress and 
dancer Daena Giardella presents her im- 
provisational one-woman show, which 
“creates the surprising and amusing world 
of our many selves."’ At the Interface Thea- 


_tre, 552 Main-+Street, Watertown 


(824-1100), October 15. Curtain is at 8 
p.m on Saturday. Tix $8 to $10. 


: ‘ 
! 
is 
a 
3 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $5. ; 
TRAVELING NORTH. Aussie playwright 
WHAT THE BUTLER SAW. The Lyric 
Stage brings back last season's successful ~ 
production of Joe Orton's final frenzied 
farce. The play's great, but the show's like a 
rampaging performers boom like a battery ' 
of loose cannon. In this raunchy context, 
. 4 .% actors who are normally just in a rut are 
We 
through October 16. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
: : fe} at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12.50 to $15.50. 
€ in repertory through November 6. Curtain is 
= at 8 p.m. on Tuesday and Thursday, at 5 
He 
kn 
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compiled by Jimmy Guterman 


THIS WEEK 


John Lennon, IMAGINE (Capitol). Not 
the ex-Beatle’s second solo LP, but a 
double-record retrospective that ties in with 
the current documentary of the same name. 
Trouble is, if you need this record you 
shouldn’t buy it. All the material, except for 
a charming but slight practice version of the 
title song and a trivial demo ditty, is 
available elsewhere on superior or less 
expensive packages. Redundancy in the 
exploitative Presley / Hendrix mode. Docked 
a further notch for including nine Beatles 


songs. 
kShirley A WOMAN’S 
POINT OF VIEW (Elektra). Wailer Shirley 
Murdock’s second LP exemplifies a wave of 
telling-it-like-it-is material coming from the 
distaff side. Murdock embodies the trend 
more than others, partly because, though 
her material's lyrically conservative, it's 
musically progressive. “Husband,” as well 
as “Oh, What a Feeling,”’ “Modern Girl,” 
and the title number, mixes in layers of 
tightly spliced background vocals and 
supporting melodies. Whether she’s singing 
sentimental tributes, outlining the desultory' 
end of an affair, or warning about the 
sources of deceit, Murdock has the timing 
and soothing approach of a jazzy torch 
singer but the ardor and power of a Sunday- 
» morning soloist. She can be bitter, as on 
“(Everybody Wants) Somethin’ for 
Nothing.” Although the duet with Dale 
DeGroat on “Spend My Whole Life’ 
ventures into vapid MOR/crossover ter- 
ritory, ‘Murdock, whether produced by 
Roger Troutman or co-producing herself 
with DeGroat or Aaron Blackmon, usually 
zips away the pretense, cuts loose, and lets 
men know in no uncertain terms how 
women feel about two-timers and double- 
dealers. 
Ozzy Osborne, NO‘ REST FOR THE 
WICKED (CBS Associated). No brains, 
either. 
Rascal Reporters, HAPPY 
ACCIDENTS (HebbBardesque). Steves 
Gore. and Kretzner are two com- 
posers/collaborators from suburban De- 
troit, not the place you'd expect to spawn 
pragressive rockers. And perhaps that’s 
“why the band doesn’t “play out,"’ or labor 
to rehearse ‘‘performance”’ versions of its 
material — and why it acquires its sidemen 
by mail order. Each side of Happy Acci- 
dents offers*an extended suite by one 
Reporter. The three parts of Gore's “‘Weigh 
In on the Way-Out,"’ on side one, present 
the same rather elaborate melody played in 
a different style. This development is 
raucous and witty; on the other hand, some 
of the inventions in the first section, 
vy 'Pilgrim’s Pride,"’ recall Stravinsky's 
rhythmic permutations. Side two, 
Kretzmer's ‘‘Trucks,"’ is even deriser. Here 
too there is a hearty sense of humor; abrupt 
transitions contribute to the general gocfi- 
ness, along with the synthesizer honks and 
uproarious marches. 


PREVIOUS 


Feelies, ONLY LIFE 
(Coyote/A&M). Only Life is this New 
Jersey band’s third and most conventional 
record, but the songs, sung in Glenn 
Mercer's conversational monotone, address 
angst and desire in order to purify those 
states, render them indescribable. In a less 
self-effacing group, this would be im- 
possibly coy and irritating, but the Feelies 
pursue a sublime levelheadedness. They 
make no claims on the world, offer no 
binding interpretations or propositions. 
They stake out the mystery that's 
embedded in their process — guitar leads 
slithering out of an underbrush of per- 
cussion, a clear voice muffled by dense 
strummed chords, feedback poised against 
acoustic shimmers, a song suddenly giving 
form to its own dissolution. The euphoria 
Only Life communicates is that of getting 
things just right. The hidden melancholy of 
the record is the isolation such urgent 
perfectionism speaks to. Another notion 
that radiates from the recalcitrant, beguiling 
career of this group is that of a worthy, 
rewarding vocation done well. 

THE ESSENTIAL TOM T. HALL 
(Mercury). With a set that gathers 20 
concise 'Nam-to-Watergate cultural state- 
ments, uncomplicated anecdotes, com- 
mon-sense morals, and unforeseen twists, 
spreading folk-based anti-urban wisdom, 
the comparisons here are with Merle 
Haggard’s Songs I'll Always Sing and 
Creedence Clearwater Revival’s Chronicle. 
For depth, scope, brains, and frankness, 
The Essential Tom T. Hail ranks with both. 
Hali's no dogma monger; he gives you the 
facts and you figure out the lessons. His 
characters are a white-trash cross-section, 
country folks moving to the city only to 
move halfway back: alcoholic carpenters 
building their own coffins, jailers' wives 
frying bad bologna, pregnant retarded girls, 
suicidal pregnant girls, floor sweepers 
wearing big blue Reagan buttons. Hall’s 
sound is less rock-and-roll raw than 'Hag- 
gard’s, and so’s his demeanor. He's con- 
cerned with how important and ennobling 
the tragedies, foibles, memories, and dis- 
placements of ordinary making-ends-meet 
can be. He does have a wanderlust, though. 
He's always returning to check on people he 
knows. Lots of times, he finds out they're 
dead. 

Addiction, NOTHING’S 


SHOCKING (Warner Bros.). Singer Perry 
Farreli fronts Jane’s Addiction with a 
whorish, showboating pride that confounds 
ambition and pretension. Which doesn't 
mean that the band’s not smitten with the 
unexhausted possibilities of hard rock. The 
quaint acoustic guitar wedged puckishly 
inside the ongoing roar of “Ocean Size’’ 
sets up a pounce back into amplified 
disfigurement. But Jane’s Addiction use 
acoustic interludes as parody, moments of 
ersatz sincerity in the midst of sniper fire. 
Van Halen's tone of super-efficient overkill 
and their recent rebuff of humor so set the 
Standard for arena rockers that any group 
able to poke fun and grow incensed in the 
same set is welcome. A notable break from 
the irony is “Ted, Just Admit It,” a 
disjointed tour through sampled broadcast 
voices and clashing din that leaves Farrell 
stranded alone, screaming ‘‘Sex is violent!"’ 
as a serial killer's primordial hit parade; the 
drum calls fold into guitar gales, and the 
idea that nothing is shocking gets shouted 
down, choked, and indignantly refuted. 

Jones, USED GUITARS 


~(A&M). This marks singer Jones's third 


collaboration with producer Don Dixon. 
Jones sings for everybody, and Used 
Guitars is the album that demonstrates that 
best. Telling tales about the cad in Graham 
Parker's ‘You Can't Take Love for Grant- 
ed” — the most lucid track she and Dixon 
have ever done — the vibrant Jones sounds 
like someone you want to be cornered by at 
a party. On John Hiatt’s “If | Can Love 
Somebody,’’ she threads the pop facility of 
her folky, sensuous voice through Sonny 
Landreth’s arching dobro lines. Like a lot of 
Carolina neopop, Used Guitars takes pride 
in its ‘‘disposability,"’ which can be a virtue, 
though not as often as advocates imagine 
— whatever, Jones is too penetrating to 
hang around in the style any longer. 

* KLonnie Mack, ROADHOUSES AND 
DANCE HALLS (Epic). This is the third LP 
Mack, rock’s great lost guitar hero, has 
recorded since he rebounded with Strike 
Like Lightning three years ago, and it may 
be the pick of the three. Much of the writing 
here is semi-autobiographical: the frankly 
rocking “‘Too Rock For Country, Too 
Country For Rock and Roll’’ aptly describes 
Mack's career vacillations, and the soul 
ballad ‘Hard Life’’ takes its details from 25 
well-remembered years on the unending 
road, without romanticizing it too much. At 
47, Mack still delivers the wham as a player, 
singer, and bandleader, immune to trends 


and ready to play hard... odd: 
Oba. THE TENEMENT 


YEAR (Enigma). There was precious little 
reason to predict that this comeback LP 
would be anywhere near as all right as you 
hoped it would be, but a six-year layoff 
apparently boosted the original art-punk’s 
regard for its primordial mores: The Tene- 
ment Year proves as fine as any Ubu record, 
indeed the culmination of many of their early 
impulses. As you listen to the album, singer 
David Thomas is likely to suggest yet 
another solo instrument (an oboe or a 
musette?) nestled in the tangle of shifting 
rhythms directed by bassist Tony Maimone 
and drummers Chris Cutler and R. Scott 
Krauss. Synthesizer-player Allen Ravenstine 
is the other virtuoso on deck, and just how 
yeasty and free-wheeling he, guitarist Jim 
Jones, and that rhythm team are feeling of 
late can be sampled in the tingling jams of 
“George Had a Hat"’ and “Talk to Me."’ The 
most dead-on soundtrack to latter-day 
urban decay available. 

kkk%Sam Phillips, THE IN- 
DESCRIBABLE WOW (Virgin). Sam (née 
Leslie) Phillips is a Southern Californian 
who works with producer T Bone Burnett. 
Phillips, who overcomes her thin tones with 
a big will to communicate, seems more 
interested in the voice as pure sound. Near 
the end of The Indescribable Wow, in the 
choruses of “What You Don’t Want To 
Hear,"’ she finds a place to shine: winding 
up her words, she throws fast balls against 
the guitars and rhythm section, and you 
can't imagine her feet still on the studio 
floor. Van Dyke Parks shows up to help 
arrange “What Do | Do,” in which Phillips, a 
shade scratchy, conjures a sense of a 
questing soul bolstered by acoustic guitar 
strumming and judiciously placed strings. 


* On other tracks, she gives odd turns and 


twists to rock and countryish torch songs. 
The Indescribable Wow is like California girl- 
pop commissioned by the Rock and Roll 
Hall of Fame. But Phillips lends the project a 
sweetness and glint all her own. 

kRamones, RAMONESMANIA (Sire). 
For the ignoramuses who have missed the 
first, longest-lasting, and last-standing '70s 
punk rockers, this double LP is useful. 
Though if those benighted fans were smart, 
they'd go ahead and buy Joey and the 
boys’ first four albums plus the single 
“Bonzo Goes to Bitburg’’ and garner 
unadulterated pleasure. For those who have 
that material already, this is just another 
stall to buy time in a fading career or 
contract-filling fodder. What the Ramones’ 
faithful need is a collection of choice B-sides 
(“Go Home, Ann’’), silly throwaways from 
non-Ramones LPs (“Chop Suey"), and, 
most important, the demo tapes that landed 
them the chance to kick off a new pop 
movement in 1976. 

* & Bruce Springsteen, CHIMES OF 
FREEDOM (Columbia, EP). These four live 
cuts deliver performer royalties to Amnesty 
International. Particularly intriguing here is 
the distanced affection Springsteen shows 
for “Born To Run."’ By turning it into a 
familiar tale he can tell with just a guitar, he 
rediscovers the song's sturdy, kinetic plot. 


But he's telling a story about a story he 
wrote in his youth, not the story of his youth 
itself. “‘Tougher Than the Rest’’ rips the 


zz 


E Street Band up with him until the mission 


of the tune with little more than his, Patti 
Scialfa’s, and ils Lofgren's voices. 
*&k*k:Steve Turre, FIRE AND ICE 
(Stash). After 15 years on the jazz scene, 
through periods when interest in trom- 
bonists was so slight that he doubled on 
electric bass, Steve Turre has begun to 
show up everywhere (Lester Bowie's Brass 
Fantasy, Max Roach Double Quartet, the 
band on Saturday Night Live) . Fire and Ice, 
his second LP, takes material from the pop- 
and-bop mainstream and applies a more 
defined and original ensemble sound. One 
of Turre’s goals is to play hard, for which the 
formidable Cedar Walton/Buster 
Williams/Billy Higgins rhythm section is weli 
suited; at the same time, the augmentation 
of that quartet with four strings makes the 
music fuller and by no means stilted. “‘Mood 
Indigo’ reaffirms that the trombonist can 
still animate material less imaginative play- 
ers have worn threadbare, though a bit 
more originality in choosing material would 
be welcome. 

Performers, FOLK- 
WAYS: A VISION SHARED (Columbia). 
As founding fathers of the foik strain in 
popular music, Woody Guthrie and Lead- 
belly are the original true-grit boys. For a 
generation that surely needs its awareness 
of the two songwriters raised, one of the 
glories of A Vision Shared is that they.point 
up the restless, joyous variety of styles to 
which they set. their hands. Leadbelly is 
under-represented on A Vision Shared five 
songs to nine, yet Sweet Honey in the Rock 
turn the scorch of the work song “‘Syivie”’ 
into a dignified plaint, and Taj Mahal gives a 
Straightforward reading to ‘Bourgeois 
Blues.’’ Bruce Springsteen's “‘! Ain't Got No 
Home” and ‘Vigilante Man’’ stand out 
among the Guthrie treatments, in part 
because they're eerie. In ‘Vigilante Man,” 
Springsteen slyly highlights the fire-and- 
brimstone dread sniffing around the edges 
of many .Guthrie songs. And the flashes of 
mourning and the unadorned - pleading 
Springsteen scatters through “| Ain't Got 
No Home” boost the chill of realizing that 
Guthrie’s lament hasn't aged at all. 
**‘2Neil Young, THIS NOTE’S FOR 
YOU (Reprise). In the '80s, Neil Young has 
presented himself as a reconstructed hard 
rocker, a heavy-metal hammerhead, a 
synth-pop maven, a rockabilly retread, a 
born-again country singer, and now, a 
Jimmy Reed-derived bluesman. Most of 
This Note’s for You shuffles; the remaining 
tracks offer his characteristic escapades in 
pathology, yet seem extensions of an after- 
midnight hard-times attitude. Young and the 
Biuenotes can also stretch the '12-bar form 
admirably, but Young started. off as a 
Canadian folkie who later extended his 
reach to outright rock and roll, so his move 
into the blues is more studied and less likely 
than some previous stops. Young's quiVer- 
ing tenor is about as white as a voice can 
sound, but he seems comfortable with blues 
shouts. On a stampede like “Ten Men 
Workin’,"’ you can hear him enjoy testing 
the tones on his musical palette. He knows 
what his bounds are, he knows what he 
can't do, so he tries to cram the part of the 
canvas he can paint with as much as 


possible. 


CLASSIC 


****BO DIDDLEY’S BEACH PARTY 
(Chess, 1963). Forget The Kingsmen Sing 
Louie Louie. Forget your bootleg of Million 
Dollar Quartet outtakes. This live album is 
the most primitive rock and roll jam ever. 
Recorded during two hot nights in July 1963 
at the Beach Club in Myrtle Beach, South 
Carolina, Beach Party is Bo Diddley at his 
most brazen and caustic. The sound quality 
lies somewhere below horrible, with vocals 
and instruments sliding in and out of 
earshot: even Diddiey’s legendary rec- 
tangular guitar settles into the murk from 
time to time. But what never silinks from 
center stage is Ellas McDaniel’s barbed- 
wire presence. He never ventures from his 
unshakeable boasts — “Bo Diddley Is a 
Gunslinger,"’ “Hey Bo Diddley,"’ ‘Bo Did- 
diey's Dog,” and “Bo’s Waltz” suggest the 
extent of his interests. He's in love with 
himself, all right, but he's also in love with his 
music. Specifically, he’s enamored of the 
electrified shave-and-a-haircut-two-bits 
stomp that’s been picked up by everyone 
from Jerry Garcia to Chrissie Hynde. All 
here reduces to beat. Diddley is not only the 
most intricately overrated/underrated of all 
rock pioneers (which is to say, incompletely 
understood) , but the most African. ‘What's 
buggin’ you?’’ he asks as a 


throwaway 
deep into side two. “Well, knock it off.’ 


(Long out of print, Beach Party has recently 
been reissued by P-Vine Special, a 
Japanese label addicted to obscurities. It'll 
cost you around $20 from the usual well- 
stocked sources, but it includes a riotous 
lyric sheet that mistransiates the line “Bo 
Diddley at the O.K. Corral” as “My poor Lily 
and ol’ Greg Morell."" Ah, dada. ) 
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SECTION THREE, OCTOBER 14, 1988 


LISTINGS 


These listings are compiled almost a week 
before theater bookings are final. New shows 
are often scheduled with little advance notifica- 
tion, and films may run longer than noted. 
Piease call the theater before stepping out, and 
be advised that sneak previews are common on 
Friday and Saturday nights. 


BOSTON 


BEACON HILL I, Ii & Itt (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

|: A Nightmare on Elm Street IV: through Thurs., 
1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

li: Moon Over Parador: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:30, 5:40, 7:50, 9:55 

Hil: Die Hard: through Thurs., 1:45, 4:30, 7:15, 
9:45 

CHARLES |, Il & Il! (227-1330) 

195 Cambridge St. 

I: Running on Empty: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 
5:30, 7:45, 9:50; Sat., Tues., Thurs., no 7:45 
show 

Mystic Pizza: sneak preview Sat., 8 

li: Imagine: John Lennon: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:30, 5:40, 7:50, 9:55 

li: Gorillas in the Mist: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 
6:30, 9 

CHER! |, Il & iil (536-2870) 

50 Dalton St. 

I: The Accused: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:40, 9:50 

lt: Punchline: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 
7:30, 9:45 

Ill: Crossing Delancey: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:45, 10 

CINEMA ALLSTON (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

|: Dead Ringers: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Mt: — to the Mob: through Thurs. Call for 


CINEMA 57 | & Il (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St. 

|: Alien Nation: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7,9 

lt; Elvira, Mistress of the Dark: through Thurs., 
1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:15, 9:15 

COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Ave. 

|: Miles from Home: Thurs., 10 a.m., 
12:20, 2:45, 5, 7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight; 
Sun., no 10 a.m. show 

it: Memories of Me: Thurs., 10:20 a.m., 
12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:30, 9:40; Fri, Sat., midnight; 
Sun., no 10:20 a.m. show 

lil: A Fish Called Wanda: through Thurs., 10:10 
a.m., 12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 7:20, 9:40; Fri. Sat., 
midnight; Sun., no 10:10 a.m. show 

IV: Some Girls: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 
7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., Tues., 10:20 a.m.; Fri., Sat., 
midnight; Mon., Thurs., no 7:30 show; Wed., no 
2:45 show 

V: Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs., 
10:20 a.m., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 
midnight; Sun., no 10:20 a.m. show 

Vi: Married to the Mob: through Thurs., 10:30 
a.m., 12:30, 2:45, 4:45, 7:40, 10; Fri. Sat. 
midnight; Sun., no 10:30 a.m. show 

Vil: Bull Durham: Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:15, 
2:30, 4:45, 7:20, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., no 
10 a.m. show 

Vill: Big: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:15, 2:30, 
4:45, 7:10, 9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., no 10 
a.m. show 

IX: Coming to America: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 7:20, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight; 


i: Bird: Fri., Sat., 1, 4, 7, 40; Sun.-Thurs., 12:45, 
3:45, 6:45, 9:45 

li: Track 29: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:10; 5, 7:20, 
9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight 

iit: Dead Ringers: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 

IV: Eight Men Out: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m.; Sat., Wed., Thurs., 
no 7:45 show 

Without a Clue: sneak preview Sat., 8 

V: The Thin Blue Line: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:35, 5:15, 7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat, midnight 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston St. 

The Last Temptation of Christ: through Thurs., 
1, 4,7, 10 

VILLAGE CINEMA 


(325-0303) 
Hancock Village Shopping Center, Rte. 1, West 


Roxbury 
Big: Fri., Sat., 7:15, 9; Sun.-Thurs., 7:30 


Rte. 9 and Hammond St. 

i: Memories of Me: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:40, 10 

i: Sweet Hearts Dance: through Thurs., 1, 3, 
5:20, 7:40, 10 

WM: Gorillas in the Mist: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7:10, 9:45 

IV: Crossing Delancey: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:25, 7:40, 9:50 

V: Alien Nation: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:10, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:45 

CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle. 

|: Vhe Last Temptation of Christ: through Thurs. 
Cail for times. 

lt: Punchline: through Thurs. Call for times. 
iit: The Accused: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
IV: Eight Men Out: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
v: Call for 


COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard St. 

i: The Wash: through Thurs., 5:30, 7:30, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30, 3:30 

it: Cover-up: Behind the iran-Contra Aftair: 
through Thurs., 5:30, 7:30, 9:30; Sat., Sun., 1:30, 
3:30 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837) . 

40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 

High Noon: Fri., 4, 7:55; Sat., 4:10, 7:45 
Johnny Guitar: Fri., 5:45, 9:40 

Bad Day at Black Rock: Sat., 2:30, 6, 9:30 
The Way of the Strong: Sun., 1, 6:10 

Mr. Deeds Goes to Town: Sun., 2:10, 7:30 
Forbidden: Sun., 4:25, 9:45 


‘The Killers (1946): Mon., 4:15, 8 


The Suspect: Mon., 6:15, 10 

Jeanne Dielman, 23 Quai du Commerce, 10860 
Bruxelles: Wed., 4, 8 

Day for Night: Thurs., 3, 7:45 

The Last Metro: Thurs., 5:15, 10 

The Fountainhead: Fri., 2:30, 7:30 

The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit: Fri., 4:35, 9:40 
HARVARD SQUARE THEATRE (864-4581) 

10 Church St. 

|: Bird: through Thurs., noon, 3, 6, 9 

Il: Imagine: John Lennon: through Thurs., 12:20, 
2:35, 4:50, 7:10, 9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight 

It: Eight Men Out: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 
7:35, 9:55; Fri., Sat., midnight 

IV: Married to the Mob: through Thurs., 12:55, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:50, 10; Thurs., no 7:50 show 
midnight 

V: A Fish Called Wanda: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:20, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

JANUS CINEMA (661 -3737) 

57 JFK St. 

Gorillas in the Mist: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 
7:15, 10:15 


ARLINGTON, Capito! (648-4340) 

204 Mass. Ave. 

Big: through Thurs., 4, 7, 9; Sat., Sun. mats., 2; 
Fri., no 4 p.m. show 

ARLINGTON, Regent (643-1197) 

7 Medford St. 

Coming to America: through Thurs., 7, 9 
BELMONT, Studio Cinema (484-1706) 

376 Trapelo Rd. 

Big: through Thurs., 7, 9 

BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508-927-3677) 
286 Cabot St. 
Midnight Run: Fri., Sat., 4:30, 7, 9:25 

Mr. North: Mon., Tues., 5, 7,9 

Babette’s Feast: Wed., Thurs., 4:40, 7, 9:10 
Wings of Desire: Fri. the 21st, 5:15, 8 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema I-IV (848-1070) 
South Shore Plaza 

I: The Accused: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 
7:15, 9:30 

ll: Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs., 1, 
3, 5:15, 7:35, 9:40 


Wi: Big: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:25,- 


9:35 

IV: Sweeet Hearts Dance: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:15, 7:15, 9:25 
BROCKTON, General 
(508-588-5050) 

Westgate Mall 

|: Sweet Hearts Dance: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 
5:10, 7:35, 9:50 

lt: Elvira, Mistress of the Dark: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40 

it: Gorillas in the Mist: through. Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 
9:35 

IV: Crossing Delancey: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:20, 5:20, 7:30, 9:45 

V: Alien Nation: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:30, 9:30 

Vi: The Accused: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:25, 
7:40, 9:55 

Vil: imagine: John Lennon: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:20, 5:30, 7:45, 9:50 

BROCKTON, USA Cinemas I-IV (508-963-1010) 
Rte. 27 


k Punchline: through Thurs., 4:50, 7:10, 9:35; 
ll: Memories of Me: through Thurs., 5:15, 7:20, 
9:25; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3; Sat., no 7:20 show 
Without a Clue: sneak preview Sat., 7:20 

iit: Dead through Thurs., 5, 7:15, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:35, 2:45 

IV: A Fish Called Wanda: through Thurs., 5:05, 
7:30, 9:40; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:25, 2:35 
BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
Rte. 128, exit 42 

i Sweet Hearts Dance: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:40, 9:50 

tt: Dead Ringers: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7:15, 
9:45 

Wi: Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs., 
1, 3:40, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45 

IV: Die Hard: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7, 9:40 


Cinema 


t: The Accused: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 5:25, 
7:45, 9:55; Fri., Sat.; midnight 

i: Alien Nation: through Thors., 1:10, 3, 5, 7:35, 
9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 

i; Punchline: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:40, 
10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

IV: Memories of Me: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:25, 
5:25, 7:50, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 11:50; Sat., no 7:50 
show 

Without a Clue: sneak preview Sat., 7:45 

V: Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs., 
1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:40, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

Vi: A Fish Called Wanda: Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:25, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall (599-3122) 

Rte. 128, exit 24. 

|: Elvira, Mistress of the Dark: through Thurs., 5, 
7:30, 9:40; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3 

lt: Gorillas in the Mist: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 4:45, 
7:20, 9:50; Sat., Sun., 1:15, 4, 7:20, 9:50 
DEDHAM, Community (326-1463) 

578 High St. 

|: Betrayal: through Thurs., 7, 9 

Il: Big: through Thurs., 7, 9 

DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

|: Memories of Me: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Delancey: through Thurs. Call for 


Deed Ringers: trough Thurs. Call for times. 


IV: Die Hard: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

V: Alien Nation: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vi: Gorillas in the Mist: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vil: Punchline: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vill: A Fish Called Wanda: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

IX: Elvira, Mistress of the Dark: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

X: Imagine: John Lennon: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema I-VI (235-8020) 
Rte. 9, Shopper's World 

|: Gorillas in the Mist: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:50 

li: Alien Nation: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:20, 9:35 
ill: The Accused: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 
7:10, 9:35 

IV: Running on Empty: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7:15, 9:35 

V: Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs., 
1:45, 4:20, 7:15, 9:40 

Vi: Die Hard: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:05, 9:40 
HANOVER, General Cinema I-IV (337-5353) 
Hanover Mall, Rtes. 3 & 53 

|: Big: through Thurs. Call for times. 

ll: Imagine: John Lennon: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45 

Il; Dead Ringers: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 
7:25, 9:45 

IV: Alien Nation: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:20, 


9:35 

HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 
65 Main St. 

Gorillas in the Mist: Thurs., 7, 9:25 


LEXINGTON, USA Cinemas I-I! (862-3260) 

1794 Mass. Ave. 

|: A World Apart: through Thurs., 5, 7:15, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 2:45 

ll: Big: through Thurs., 5:10, 7:25, 9:40; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 12:40, 2:55 

NATICK, USA Cinemas |-Vi (237-5840) 

Rte. 9, opposite Shopper's World 

|: Imagine: John Lennon: through Thurs., 12:40, 
2:50, 5:05, 7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

ll: Punchline: through Thurs., noon, 2:20, 4:40, 
7:15, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Ill; Memories of Me: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:35, 
5, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sat., no 7:30 


Elvira, Mistress of the Dark 


Without a Clue: sneak preview Sat., 7:30 

iV: Crossing Delancey: through Thurs., 12:45, 

2:45, 5, 7:40, 9:20; Fri., Sat., midnight 

V: Dead Ringers: through Thurs., 12:05, 2:30, 

4:50, 7:25, 9:55; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vi: A Fish Called Wanda: through Thurs., 12:25, 

2:40, 4:55, 7:20, 9:35; Fri., Sat., midnight 

NEEDHAM, Movies 3 (444-6132) 

924 Great Plain Ave. 

|: Married to the Mob: through Thurs., 6:50, 9; 

Sat., Sun. mats., 12:15, 2:30, 4:30 

it: Betrayed: through Thurs., 7, 9:15; Sat., Sun. 

mats., noon, 2:20, 4:40 

IM: Big: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:25; Sat., Sun. 

mats. 12:45, 3, 5 

NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (462-3456) 

82 State St. 

Wings of Desire: Fri., Sat., 7, 9:20; Sun.-Tues., 8 

Patti Rocks: Wed., Thurs., 8; Fri. the 21st, 7, 9 
Cinema (964-6060) 


7:15, 9:15 

lit: Dead Ringers: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7, 9:25 
PEMBROKE, Cinema (826-5650) 

Rte. 139 

I: The Accused: through Thurs., 7, 9:15 

il: Punchline: through Thurs., 7, 9:20 

QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773-5700) 
1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mall 

|: Alien Nation: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:10, 4:10, 
7:10, 9:20 

It: Punchline: through Thurs., noon, 2:15, 4:30, 7, 
9:20 

lil: Imagine: John Lennon: through Thurs., 
12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 7:15, 9:25 


V: Betrayed: through Thurs., noon, 2:20, 4:40, 7, 
9:30 

Vi: A Fish Called Wanda: through Thurs., 12:15, 
2:20, 4:30, 7:05, 9:25 

Vil: Die Hard: through Thurs., noon, 2:20, 4:40, 7, 


9:30 

REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 

Rte. 1 and Squire Rd. 

|: The Accused: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Ii: A Nightmare on Elm Street IV: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 


V:A Fic Caled Wanda: through Thurs. Cl fo 
Gough Trove. Cos ter 
times. 


Vil: Punchline: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vill: Alien Nation: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IX: Married to the Mob: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

X: Elvira, Mistress of the Dark: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

XI: Die Hard: through Thurs. Call for times. 

XII: Imagine: John Lennon: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Xill: Crossing Delancey: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


SALEM, USA Cinemas |-I!l (595-4700) 


East India Mall 
|: Running on Empty: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 5, 7:10, 
9:20; Sat., Sun., 12:10, 2:15, 4:45, 7:10, 9:20 
It: Big: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 5:05, 7:05, 9:10; Sat., 
Sun., 12:05, 2:10, 4:30, 7:05, 9:10 
lil: Eight Men Out: through Thurs., 5, 7:15, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., noon, 2:30 
SCITUATE, Entertainment Cinemas (545-0045) 
Front St., Scituate Harbor 
I: The Accused: through Thurs., 7, 9:10; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2, 4 
Il: Sweet Hearts Dance: through Thurs., 7, 9 
Bambi: Sat., Sun., 2, 4 
lll; Dead Ringers: through Thurs., 7, 9:05 
Big Top Pee-wee: Sat., Sun., 2, 4 
IV: Eight Men Out: through Thurs., 7, 9:10; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2, 4 
SOMERVILLE, USA Cinemas I-XII (628-7000) 
35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mall 
I: The Accused: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:40, 
4:50, 7, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:40 : 
ll: Alien Nation: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5, 
7:30, 9:55; Fri., Sat., midnight 
Ill: Memories of Me: through Thurs., 12:35, 3:05, 
5:25, 7:55, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m.; Sat., no 
7:55 show 
Mystic Pizza: sneak preview Sat., 7:45 
IV: Punchline: through Thurs., 1:10, 4:10, 7, 9:40; 
Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
V: Running on Empty: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:50, 5:10, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 
VI: Gorillas in the Mist: through Thurs., 1, 4, 6:55, 
9:35; Fri., Sat., midnight 
Vil: Elvira, Mistress of the Dark: through Thurs., 
1, 3:15, 5:30, 8, 10:20; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 
Vill: Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs., 
12:30, 2:40, 4:50 
Eight Men Out: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:45; Fri., 
Sat., 11:55; Sat., no 7:15 show 
Without a Clue: sneak preview Sat., 7:30 
IX: Dead Ringers: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 
5:10, 7:35, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
X: A Fish Called Wanda: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 5:10, 7:40, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 
Xi: Crossing Delancey: through Thurs., 12:40, 
2:50, 5, 7:25, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
Xl: Die Hard: through Thurs., 1:20, 4:20, 7:05, 
10; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 
SOMERVILLE, Somerville (625-1081) 
55 Davis Sq. 
Babette’s Feast: Sun., Mon., 6, 8, 10; ‘Sun. 
mats., 2, 4 

Behind the Iran-Contra Affair: Tues., 
Wed., 4:15, 6, 7:45, 9:30 
Stooge-A-Rama: The Best of Curly: part one, 
Thurs., 7:45; part two, Thurs., 5:45, 9:45 
Shattered Dreams: Up the Pieces: 
starts Fri. the 21st, 7:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 3:45 


Sq. Weymouth 
i: Memories of Me: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:20 
lt: A Fish Called Wanda: through Thurs., 7:15, 


(33 

Rte. 3A, North Weymouth 

t: Memories of Me: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:20; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3,5 

It: Young Guns: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:20; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 3, 5 

i: Cocktail: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:20; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 5 

Short Circuit ll: Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3 

IV: Eight Men Out: through Thurs., 7, 9:20; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 4:30 

The New Adventures of Pippi Longstocking: 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 2:45 

WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 

Main St., Middlesex Canal Park 

f: Memories of Me: through Thurs. Call for times. 
I; Alien Nation: through Thurs. Call fcr times. 
itt: Crossing Delancey: through Thurs. Call for 


V: The Accused: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vi: Punchline: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vil: Gorillas in the Mist: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

Vill: A Fish Called Wanda: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 


FILM SPECIALS 


BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION 
(536-1540), 1126 Boylston St., Boston, presents 
the series “Ends and Means: Anticommunism 
and the Politics of Information.” Oct. 20 at 7:30 
p.m.: “The Last Empire: intervention and Nuclear 
War,’ followed by a discussion with filmmakers 
Margaret Lazarus and Renner Wunderlich of 
Cambridge Documentary -Films; Jon Alpert's 
“The Philippines: Life, Death, and Revolution’; 
and Beth Saunders’s “Making the News Fit.” 
Admission $5; call 536-1540. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, ext. 316), 
Copley Sq., Boston, presents free films. Oct. 17 


at 6:30 p.m.: the series ‘Classic Russia” 

with “Stanislavsky,”’ ‘‘Interview with 
Solzhenitsyn,” and “Yevtushenko: A Poet's 
Journey.” Oct. 18 at 2 p.m.: Doctor Dolittle. Oct. 
20 at 2 p.m.: the documentary You May Call Her 
Madame Secretary. 

CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT EDUCA- 
TION (547-6789), 56 Brattle St., Cambridge, 
presents the series “The Media Image.” Oct. 14 
at 7 and 9 p.m.: Newsfront. Oct. 21 at 7 and 9:15 
p.m.: The China Syndrome. Admission $3.50. 
CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (385-5089), 800 
Main St., Dennis, presents films Mon.-Wed. at 
7:30 p.m. Oct. 17-19: Mario Monicelli’s The Big 
Deal on Madonna Street. Admission $4. 
CENTRAL SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(498-9081) 45 Pearl St., Cambridge, presents 
free films. Oct. 18 at 7 p.m.: Macbeth. 
CONNOLLY BRANCH LIBRARY (522-1960), 433 
Centre St., Jamaica Plain, presents free films. 
Oct. 15 at 2 p.m.: The Gold Rush. 

DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (620-0050), 123 
Union Ave., Framingham, presents Yoshimitsu 
Morita’s Sorekara Oct. 19 at 8 p.m. Limited 
seating. Admission $4.50. 

DUDLEY BRANCH LIBRARY (442-6186), 65 
Warren St., Roxbury, presents free films at 10:30 
a.m. Oct. 19: Girl in Room 20. 

EAST BOSTON BRANCH LIBRARY (569-0271), 
276 Meridian St., East Boston, presents free 
films Fri. at 2 p.m. Oct. 14: National Velvet. Oct. 
21: Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 


» FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 


St., Boston, presents the series “Le Québec 
Vivant.” Films begin at 8 p.m., in French without 
subtitles, except as noted. Oct. 14: Jean-Daniel 
Lafond's documentary Les Traces du Réve. Oct. 
15: Hermengilde Chiasson’s Le Grand Jack, 
about Jack Kerouac; and Robert Awad’s 
animated “The Bronswik Affair.” Oct. 16: 


. Bernard Gosselin's documentary Jean Carignan, 


Violoneux, with English subtitles. Oct. 21: Mario, 
followed by a reception with director Jean 
Beaudin. Admission $3.50, $5 for Oct. 21 
screening. 

GOETHE INSTITUTE (262-6050), 170 Beacon 
St., Boston, presents German films with English 
subtitles. Oct. 14 at 6:30 and 9 p.m.: Herzog's 
Stroszek. Oct. 21 at 6 and 9 p.m.: Rudolf 
Thomes's Made in Germany and the USA. 
Donation $2. 

HARVARD-EPWORTH UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH (354-0837), 1555 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge, presents films at 8 p.m. Oct. 16: Von 
Sternberg’s Underworld. Donation $3. 
HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700) presents 
films at the Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts, 
24 Quincy St., Cambridge. Oct. 14 at 8 p.m.: 
director Costas Vrettakos introduces The Chil- 
dren of Helidona. Oct. 15 at 7 p.m.: Dimos 
Avdeliodis's The Tree We Hurt, at 9 p.m., The 
Children of Helidona. Oct. 16 at 7 p.m.: The Tree 
We Hurt. Oct. 17 at 5:30 and 8 p.m.: W.C. Fields 
in It's a Gift. Oct. 18 at 5:30 and 8 p.m.: Dames; at 
7:30 p.m., Tomas Gutierrez Alea'’s Memories 

of Underdevelopment. Oct. 19 at 5:30 and 8 p.m.: 
Truffaut's The Wild Child. Oct. 21 at 7 p.m.: Nicos 
Papatakis's The Photograph, at 9 p.m:: Tassos 
Psarras’s Caravan Serai. Admission $3, $2 for 
children under 12 and seniors. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston, presents 
films about the Middle East. Oct. 14-18 at 7 and 
9:15 p.m.: Michel Khleifi's in Galilee. 
Oct. 19-27 at 7 and 9:15 p.m.: Jennifer Fox's 
Beirut: The Last Home Movie. Admission $4.50, 


$3.50 for students and seniors. 

MASS. ART FILM SOCIETY (232-1555, x475) 
presents films at 7:30 p.m. in the Longwood 
Building, rm. 309, 364 Brookline Ave., Boston. 
Oct 19: The Future Coming Toward Us, a 
documentary on the Grenadian Revolution. 
Admission $2. 


at 5:30 p.m. Lech Kowalski's Gringo, or Story of 
a Junkie, at 7:30 p.m., Bruce Weber's Broken 
Noses and Karen Goodman's No Applause, Just 
Throw Money. Oct. 20 at 5:30 p.m.: Manfred 
Kirchheimer's We Were So Beloved, at 8:15 


Pam Conn and Sue Marx's “Young at Heart.” 


Oct. 21 at 5:30 p.m.: Mark Lewis's Cane Toads: 


An Unnatural History, at 7:30 p.m., Mix Up and 
Call Me Madam, introduced by director 
Francoise Romand. Admission (one show only) 
$4, $3.50 for students and seniors. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY, (552-7145) 414 


NORTH END BRANCH LIBRARY (227-8135), 25 
Parmenter St., Boston, presents free films at 6 
p.m. Oct. 20: Phantom of the Opera. 

PLIMOTH PLANTATION (746-1622), Rte.. 3A, 
Plymouth, presenits films Fri. at 7:30 p.m. Oct. 14: 
The Return of Martin Guerre. Oct. 21: Our Town. 


4238 W 


lashington 
fms. Oct. 19 at 10:30 am: The Tigris 


series ' "A Walk Through the 20th Century with 
Bill Moyers.” Oct. 20 at 7:30 p.m.: “America on 
the Road.” Free. 

SOUTH BOSTON BRANCH LIBRARY (268-0180), 
646 East Broadway, South Bcston, presents free 
films. Oct. 18 at 2 p.m.: Where Did the Colorado 
Go?. Oct. 20 at 6 p.m.: Tales of Terror. 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY (628-5000, x2088), Med- 
ford, presents free films in the Wessell Library. 
Oct. 18 at 7 p.m.: the documentary Courage To 


Care. 

UPHAMS CORNER BRANCH LIBRARY 
(265-0139), 500 Columbia Rd., Dorchester, pres- 
ents free films. Oct. 21 at 1:15 p.m.: Meet Me in 
St. Louis. 

WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1510), 530 
Washington St., Wellesley, presents free films 
Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 p.m. Oct. 20: Command 
Decision. 

WEST END BRANCH LIBRARY (523-3957), 151 
Cambridge St., Boston, ‘presents free films. Oct. 
21 at 2:15 p.m.: White Zombie. 
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MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Salaam Bombay (1988). The first feature by Mira Nair, which has been making a stir at festivals in Cannes, 
Venice, Montreal, Boston, and New York, takes as its subject the street kids of Bombay (of which there are, by some estimates, two 
million). The protagonist is a yong boy (Shafiq Syed) abandoned by the circus he works for. He drifts to Bombay,.where he must learn 
’ how to survive on the street among pushers, prostitutes, and a pimp named Salim (Mohanraj Babu) , who rules the district ruthlessly. The 


film was shot on location using actual street kids. Opens Friday, October 21, at the Nickelodeon. 


*'2BABETTE’S FEAST (1987). Derived 
from an tsak Dinesen story, this quaint, 
rather prissy film may be the ultimate yuppie 
art-house movie — it’s about food as 
artistic expression, as emotional liberation, 
as salvation. Two devout spinster sisters 
(Birgitte Federspiel and Bodil Kjer) live a 
life of pious quietude. Then their maid 
(Stéphane Audran), a French political 
refugee, insists after years of service on 
treating her employers and, their Lutheran 
circle to. a.grand-style French banquet. The 
irony (and it's a leaden one) is that the 
guests, considering sensual delight ungodly, 
vow not to enjoy the meal but do so in spite 
of themselves; loosened up, they begin 
behaving in a truly Christian fashion for the 
first time. (That's the second irony.) The 
film deprives you of any sensual pleasure: 
the rhythm is punishingly slow, the pho- 
tography stolidly picturesque, and the 
acting either inexpressive or broad in a 
folksy, operetta style. It's a wanly genteel 
picture. Directed by Gabriel Axel. Somer- 
ville Theatre. 

BAD DAY AT BLACK ROCK (1955). 
Spencer Tracy is the stranger who comes to 
town and uncovers the murder of a 
Japanese farmer during World War Il. 
Robert Ryan plays the town’s racist power 
broker, and the cast includes Ernest 
Borgnine and Lee Marvin. Directed by John 
Sturges. Brattle. 

BAT 21 (1988). Gene Hackman plays a 
Lieutenant shot down over Vietnam and 
Danny Glover is the spotter pilot who leads 
the rescue mission in this new action tale. 
Charles, suburbs. 

*& & BIG (1988). In outline, this comic 
fantasy about a 13-year-old boy in the body 
of a grown man is the definition of high 
concept. Yet it's genuinely charming, and 
it's been made with a great deal of skill and 
affection. Tom Hanks plays Josh Baskin, 
who undergoes his magical transformation 
and ends up an executive at a New York toy 
company. The film pokes delicate fun at a 
generation that (no matter how successful 
or worldly) will always find the idea of being 
“grown up”’ a trifle weird. Hanks gives a 
wonderfully inventive performance; he iets 
us see how, for a typical kid like Josh, every 
word — every gesture — is devoted to the 
pursuit of fun. The movie is cleverest in 
getting you to believe that his innocence 
could be the key to his success in the adult 
world. As Josh's executive girlftiend, Eliza- 
beth Perkins does a nice jol: of softening the 
all-work-and-no-play girl, and Robert Log- 
gia is terrific as the toy-company prez; the 
scene with him and Hanks dancing on a 
giant piano at F.A.O. Schwarz is an instant, 
blissed-out classic. Penny Marshall 
directed. Copley Place, Somerville Theatre, 
suburbs. 

BROKEN NOSES (1987). Bruce Weber, 
whose controversial homoerotic fashion 
photography has launched several success- 
ful Calvin Klein campaigns, makes his 
directing debut with this portrait of a 25- 
year-old boxer who teaches younger men 
his trade. Museum of Fine Arts. 
**k*XXBULL DURHAM (1988). This 
loopy original from writer/director Ron 
Shelton is a baseball comedy about sex, 
raw talent, control, and metaphysics — 
everything that makes the game what it is 
today. At the center is a cheeky romantic 
triangle featuring “‘Nuke’’ LaLoosh (Tim 
Robbins), a,talented rookie pitcher who 
needs to learn control; Crash Davis (Kevin 
Costner), a veteran catcher assigned to 
teach Nuke how to be a pro; and Annie 
Savoy (Susan Sarandon), the romantic 
groupie looking to land her annual local star. 
Robbins and Sarandon both have inspired 
moments, and Costner, for the first time, 
comes alive as an actor — his gravity gets 
you to care about this jaded veteran. 
Shelton specializes in a kind of curlicued, 
Nomegrown literacy, with characters spew- 
'Ng out lines like ‘You're pitching out of the 
wrong side of your brain!’ The film’s 


anything-goes, junk-intellectual atmosphere 
is intoxicating — and wildly funny. Yet 
Shelton also loves the game. His baseball 
scenes are probably the most thrilling ever 
filmed, and in the end the movie stands as a 
fond tribute to all the players who aren't 
heroes. Copley Place, suburbs. 


Cc 


CARAVAN SERAI (1986). This Greek 
drama concerns a farmer and his two 
children evacuated from their border town 
just before the start of World War li. 
Directed by Tassos Psarras. Harvard Film 
Archive. 

THE CHILDREN OF HELIDONIA (1987). 
This Greek drama focuses on a journalist 
and a television director as they team up to 
research theives of six brothers and sisters 
in a typical Greek family. Directed by Costas 
Vrettakos. Harvard Film Archive. 

* COMING TO AMERICA (1988). One of 
Eddie Murphy’s lamest vehicles. He plays 
Akeem, a 21-year-old African prince who 
journeys to America to find a woman who'll 
love him for himself. When he gets to inner- 
city Queens and ends up working at a fast- 
food restaurant, the film stands reveaied not 
as a fairy-tale romantic comedy but as a 
shoddy satire about money — a satire 
littered with random black fantasies of 
upward (and downward) mobility. For the 
first time, Murphy is trying to be a nice guy 
on screen; he plays Akeem as a sweet, sexy 
Mr. Right and ends up neutering his comic 
personality. The movie doesn’t have one 
truly unhinged, crazy-hilarious moment in it, 
yet the sight of Murphy the leisure-class 
prince gracing the ghetto with his presence 
seems to satisfy audiences on a level that 
reaches beyond laughter. They're not just 
laughing at the canned gags — they're 
laughing along with Murphy, sharing (in 
some smail way) in his trip to the bank. 
John Landis directed, in his usual bash-'em- 
over-the-head manner. With Arsenio Hall 
and James Earl Jones. Copley Place, 
suburbs. 

* 2 COVERUP: BEHIND THE IRAN CON- 
TRA AFFAIR (1988). This documentary 
plays on our suspicions that we didn’t get all 
the answers during the lrangate hearings; 
by the end, the whiff of paranoia it gives off 
has grown awfully strong. Among the film's 
vast network of charges: that the scandal 
was the latest project of a shadow govern- 
ment of operatives with CIA and military 
connections dedicated to ridding the world 
of all US opponents; and that the Iran- 
contra hearings were themselves part of the 
cover-up. These ‘‘revelations’’ have their 
roots in information uncovered by the 
Christic Institute, and though there's no 
doubt the investigators did some digging, 
they offer almost no documentation for their 
allegations. The film raises some disturbing 
questions (among them, why the Senate 
committee gave the Iran-contra bunch such 
kid-gloves treatment), but its slapdash 
methodology doesn’t provide any answers. 
Directed by Barbara Trent. Somerville 
Theatre. 

XKCROSSING DELANCEY (1988). This 
gentle romantic comedy asks the question: 
can a nice Jewish girl (Amy Irving) who's 
made a home for herself in the WASPiest 
folds of the New York literary establishment 
find happiness with a very, very Jewish 
pickle vendor (Peter Riegert) from the 
Lower East Side? As izzy (short for 
Isabelle), Irving gives a sly, delicate per- 
formance, and Riegert lets us see glimmers 
of soul in his proud, excessively withdrawn 
character. Yet the movie is too schematic, 
and almost smug in the way it implies that 
Izzy has blinders on because she can’t see 
the virtues of this monosyllabic mensch. 
Instead of letting Riegert’s charisma come 
to the fore, the movie stacks the deck in his 
favor by having Irving drift into an affair with 
a famous novelist (Jeroen Krabbe) who 
turns out to be a phony. (You'd think these 
were the only two men she had to choose 
from in Manhattan.) The filmmakers are so 


enraptured with the notion that, yes, even a 
successful, beautiful, independent woman 
like Izzy is really just looking for a pickle 
vendor to call her own that we never really 
discover what it is that draws this unlikely 
couple together. Script by Susan Sandler; 
directed by Joan Micklin Silver. Cheri, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


*&* *XDAMES (1934). Not up to Gold 
Diggers of 1933 or Footlight Parade, but still 
a lot of fun. Dick Powell sings Dubin and 
Warren's “‘Dames”’ and the unforgettable “'! 
Only Have Eyes For You,’’ while chorus girls 
with jigsaw-puzzie pieces on their backs 
form a giant photograph of Ruby Keeler’s 
face. When you see her sing, and dance and 
act, you Wonder Why they Bother. Luckily, 
the cast also includes Joan Blondell, Hugh 
Herbert, Guy Kibbee, and Zasu Pitts. Ray 
Enright directed, Busby Berkeley staged the 
musical numbers, and Delmer Daves wrote 
the script. Harvard Film Archive. 

KXDAY FOR NIGHT (1973). Francois 
Truffaut's lyric comedy about the world of 
moviemaking features Truffaut himself as an 
addled film director desperately trying to 
work around the eccentricities of his cast 
and crew. The picture is basically a series of 
slice-of-life vignettes, but the assorted 
subplots seem richer for being wound into 
the filmmaking process. For Truffaut, mov- 
ies are where art and life mingle, and this 
one giows with his love for the medium. With 
Jacqueline Bisset, Jean-Pierre Léaud, and 
Jean-Pierre Aumont; the dazzling score is 
by Georges Delerue. Brattle. 

*'2DEAD RINGERS (1988). In David 
Cronenberg's psychosexual thriller, Jeremy 
irons plays identical-twin gynecologists wno 
are symbiotic soul mates. Beverly is shy and 
awkward, a workaholic drone; Elliot is a 
suave ladykilier. Nevertheless, the two share 
their thoughts and feelings and even the 
same woman, whom they both sleep with, 
one twin impersonating the other. Based on 
the true story of the Marcus brothers. the 
film sounds cosmicalily intriguing, yet most 
of it lacks the kind of lurid power you expect 
from Cronenberg. A lot of the problem is 
Jeremy Irons, who turns in what may be the 
dullest double performance on record. He’s 
so joyless — so trivially reserved — that the 
only real difference between the twins is that 
one of them is glum and the other one even 
glummer. Then too, despite the obvious 
possibilities in the story, Cronenberg hasn't 
figured out a way to focus its horror, its 
metaphorical perversity. Dead Ringefs has 
too many “‘themes’’ and not enough drama. 
Despite a few nasty, shocking moments, it’s 
a flaccid and monotonous movie. With 
Geneviéve. Bujoid. Nickelodeon, Circle, 
suburbs. 

*& 2 DIE HARD (1988). An appropriate title 
for this noisy, overblown actioner, which 
runs on for more than two hours (and with 
ear-splitting Dolby). Bruce Willis is a New 
York cop who flies to LA on Christmas Eve 
for a reunion with his estranged wife (the 
talented Bonnie Bedelia). When terrorists 
take over her office Christmas party in a 
plush downtown skyscraper, Willis evades 
them and spends the rest of the picture 
doing battle. The bad guys are menacing 
Germans (like the villains of ‘40s movies) , 
and director John McTiernan keeps it all 
thudding along brutaliy, throwing in periodic 
grisly deaths. Willis’s wiseguy-prole routine 
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“DISNEY + BUNUEL = SVANKMAJER’S ALICE” 
—Milos Forman 
“EXTRAORDINARY. Unearths the fears that 
animate dreams & nightmares. Definitely a 
film for adults.” —Caryn tones, WY Times 


ALICE 


DIRECTED BY JAN SVANKMAIJER, 
THE MASTER CZECH ANIMATOR 


“Brilliantly inventive. A piercing, original vision.” 
—Terrence Rafferty, The New Yorker 
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Continued from page 43 . 
has worn pretty thin. As. the head of the 
gang, though, Alan Rickman has a cultured, 


diffident air that puts him at such a remove... 


from the macho histrionics that you may 
end up rooting for him. Beacon Hill, 
suburbs. 


EIGHT MEN OUT (1988). John 
Sayles’s film has an irresistible subject: the 
fixing of the 1919 World Series by members 
of the Chicago White Sox and gangster 
Arnoid Rothstein. The story rests on the 
tension between the baliplayer’s motives 
and their drive to play the game as well as 
they can. The movie is entertaining, but not 
because of what Sayles has done with the 
material. His lack of technique is painfully 
apparent: in terms of style, the film is 
nothing but photography. And Sayles has 
turned out to be a deflated, clumsy 
screenwriter who doesn’t know how to find 
a dramatic focus or shape scenes for 
actors. Still, several of the performers really 
crackle, especially D.B. Sweeney as “‘Shoe- 
less’’ Joe Jackson, Clifton James as the 
Sox's owner, and John Cusack, who's stuck 
with the sap role but triumphs anyway. 
Sayles himself gives a witty performance as 
Ring Lardner. As an actor, he shows 
considerable smarts, but after half a dozen 
pictures as a director he’s still a busher. 
Nickelodeon, Harvard Square, Circle, 
suburbs. 

ELVIRA, MISTRESS OF THE 
DARK (1968). The first movie to star the 
beehive-haired, pillow-breasted horror-film 
hostess is just the sort of bubblegum camp 
it ought to be. Elvira plays — surprise! — a 
late-night horror-film hostess who's aching 
to bring her stage act to Vegas. When she 
inherits her great-aunt’s estate and must 
travel to the uptight New England town of 
Fallwell to collect, she inflames the town’s 
fuddy-duddies, chases the local hunk, and 

is soon enmeshed in a plot that could have 
been culled from one of the movies she 

shows. As Elvira, Cassandra Peterson (who 

co-wrote the script) brings a_ flaky 

nonchalance to her corny one-liners and 

horrendous puns. She’s an exuberant 

dingbat, and though 90 minutes of Elvira 

finally gets to be a bit much, she proves she 

can hold her own on the big screen. 

Directed by James Signorelli. Cinema 57, 

suburbs 


***A FISH CALLED WANDA (1988). 
Written by John Cleese, this jewel-heist 
comedy is crude, relentless, and ugly to look 
at, yet it throws off its own nutso sparks. It's 
about characters who are up to their necks 


in doublecrosses. ont the elaborate farce 
plot spins directly -out..of their _improvisa- 
tions; what happens is every bit as surpris- 
ing to us as it is to them. The crooks include 
Otto (Kevin Kline) , a psychopathic macho 
freak who fancies himself a super-intellec- 
tual; Wanda (Jamie Lee Curtis), a femme 
fatale who's a genius at juggling lies; and 
Ken (Michael Palin) , a stutterer who adores 
animals. When Wanda’s secret pian to steal 
the jewels goes awry, she strikes up a 
relationship With a proper, middle-class 
barrister (Cleese) who may know where 
the loot is. The movie has an atmosphere of 
suppressed kinkiness that’s at once garish 
and enjoyable. It's not nearly as subtle as 
the classic Ealing comedies it rece'is, but it 
has the right, amoral spirit, some very funny 
performances, and a surprisingly effective 
romantic turn by Cleese. Directed by the 78- 
year-old Charles Crichton. Copley Place, 
Harvard Square, suburbs. 

FORBIDDEN (1932). Repressed librarian 
Barbara Stanwyck becomes the mistress of 
suave married man Adolphe Menjou in this 
pre-Code Frank Capra talkie. Brattle. 
FOUNTAINHEAD (1949). A 
hoot. King Vidor made this madly flam- 
boyant film of the grotesque Ayn Rand 
novel about the virtues of integrity and 
capitalism; in spots, it’s even funnier than 
his camp ciassics Duel in the Sun and 
Beyond the Forest. Gary Cooper plays 
Howard Roark, architect of unap- 
proachable moral strength, who blows up 
his own building — not because he 
designed it ard didn't get credit, but 
because it wasn’t built absolutely according 
to his specifications. He quivers his muscles 
and pumps a phallic drill while Patricia Neal, 
as Dominique Francon, throbs and 
smoiders. You can locate Raymond 
Massey, Kent Smith, Ray Colliris, Henry Hull 
and others half buried in the lunacy. Rand 


- did the script herself, and Max Steiner (who 


else?) wrote the overheated score. Brattle. 


GORILLAS IN THE MIST (1963). As 
Dian Fossey, who spent 18 years studying 
the mountain gorillas of Rwanda before 
being murdered in 1985, Sigourney Weaver 
gives a fierce, often fearless performance. 
She seems to be existing in the character's 
psyche, moving from breathless astonish- 
ment at being in the midst of the gorillas to 
bottomless grief and fury when she dis- 
covers the animals are being slaughtered by 
poachers. The triumph of Weaver's per- 
formance is that she dares to play Fossey as 
a woman whose heroism can’t be separated 
from her obsession. Would that the film- 
makers had shown as much imagination 
and nerve. Anna Hamilton Phelan’s script is 
a classic TV-movie job of cooling out volatile 
material, and it’s nearly incompetent at 


sketching in basic background information. 
There aré some improvised scenes with 
Weaver and the gorillas that shimmer with 
an unforced magic, but director Micheal 
Apted doesn’t provide the sweep or the 
passionate love of adventure that the movie 
needs. With Bryan Brown and John Omirah 
Miluwi, who brings humor and grace to the 
role of Fossey'’s tracker. Cheri, Janus, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


HALLOWEEN 4 (1988). What would the 
holiday be without a visit from Michael? The 
psycho who lives next door returns in his 
fourth slashfest. Cinema 57, suburbs. 
*&*kXHIGH NOON (1952). Fred Zin- 
nemann’s oft-praised Western is extremely 
well made, though the story of a sheriff 
(Gary Cooper) who must face the outlaws 
who've returned to town to kill him (the 
locals are too cowardly to help) fairly reeks 
of social responsibility. Morally speaking, 
the film is musty in a very '50s sort of way, 
though it has a plot gimmick — the running 
time of the movie exactly matches the time 
of the action — that keeps it enjoyable, and 
Cooper gives a solid performance. With 
Grace Kelly and Katy Jurado, both of them 
undermined by overly schematic roles. Z 
Brattle. 


kt XIMAGINE: JOHN LENNON (1988). 
A documentary scrapbook that lets us 


‘rummage through our memories of John 


Lennon — and that's all it has to do. 
Compiled from familiar clips of the Beatles 
and a seemingly inexhaustible array of 
home movies, newsreels, photographs, and 
previously unreleased recordings (all of 
which Yoko Ono made available to the 
filmmakers) , the film-is unabashedly doting, 
a love poem to the man who was rock’s 
most impassioned iconoclast. The 
producer/director team of David L. Wolper 
and Andrew Solt (This Is Elvis) go out of 
their way to affirm his gentler side, yet the 
whole movie spins on the duality of 
Lennon's temperament: the proud, mock- 
ing skeptic who could give himself over 
completely to feelings of tenderness, vulner- 
ability, passion. The film lacks the shape — 
the bracing interplay of perspective — of a 
great documentary, yet it succeeds in 
capturing John's special quality. It shows us 
how he approached life as a series of 
disconnected but heightened moments, 
something that came through in the over- 
powering directness of his singing and 
songwriting. Charles, Harvard Square, Cir- 
cle, suburbs. 

**kxkIT’S A GIFT (1934). W.C. Fields 
plays a grocer who tries to escape his 


ler 


family, where he finds things are even 
worse. One of the best Fields films, though 
most funny in its first half, when the Great 
Man matches wits with the fiendish Baby 
LeRoy. Remade from Fields's silent /t’s the 
Old Army Game, and directed by Norman 
McLeod. Harvard Film Archive. 
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*XJEANNE DIELMAN, 23 QUAI DU 
COMMERCE; 1080 BRUXELLES (1975). A 
one-of-a-kind, avant-garde suspense film 
— if you have a little patience, it turns the 
very idea of boredom into something weirdly 
gripping. The Belgian director Chantal 
Akerman made this feminist parable about 
an extremely fastidious house- 
wife/prostitute (Delphine Seyrig) who sees 
one client a day and spends the rest of the 
time presiding over the immaculate little 
apartment she: shares with her son. 
Akerman lays out three days of Jeanne 
Dieiman’s life with geometric precision: for 
more than three hours, we watch the 
repressed heroine shop, bethe, peel 
potatoes, clean up after her son, and so on, 
until she begins to come apart at the seams. 
The movie's achievement is that, in captur- 
ing housekeeping rituals in all their detailed 
drudgery, it flirts with tedium without ever 
quite falling into it. Then again, we won't 
blame you if that’s not your idea of a good 
time. Brattle. 

JOHNNY GUITAR (1954). Nicholas 
Ray dismissed his bizarre cult Western as 
“baroque, very baroque,” and indeed it is. 
At its center is an uncommonly complex 
relationship between reformed gunslinger 
Sterling Hayden and the woman who hates 
and loves him, saloon-owner Joan 
Crawford. The bad guys include Mercedes 
McCambridge as a bitchy banker and 
Ernest Borgnine doing his raging-beast bit. 
There's a lot of oddball Freudian symbolism 
to contemplate, which is a good thing, since 
this legendary movie is actually rather 
draggy. 4 Brattle. 


*& & KTHE KILLERS (1946). One of the 
finest of all film noirs. Ernest Hemingway 
wrote a magnificent story about a man who 
sits in his hotel room, passively awaiting 
death at the hands of a pair of gangsters. 
The first ten minutes of Robert Siodmak’s 
film are absolutely faithful to Hemingway, in 
word and spirit; then the movie spins into a 
flashback and explains how the poor 
bastard got in this mess. It's a first-rate 
piece of imaginative reconstruction 
(Anthony Veiller and John Huston — 
uncredited — did the adaptation), with a 
first-rate cast: Edmond O'Brien, Ava Gar- 


Lancaster as a lovestruck boxer known as 
the Swede. Lancaster has a powerful 
emotional intensity here; the character 
seems to be constantly discovering feelings 
he never knew he had. Brattle. : 
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THE LAST METRO (1980). This 
glossy melodrama about an actress 
(Catherine Denueve) trying to keep her 
hidden, Jewish-theater-director husband 
(Heinz Bennent) alive during the Occupa- 
tion is exactly the kind of overstuffed crowd 
pleaser that the director, Francois Truffaut, 
took delight in dismantling when he was a 
critic. Gérard Depardieu plays the actor 
Denueve begins an affair with. The movie is 
watchable in a hoky way, but it’s depressing 
to watch a great director work so far 
beneath his talents. And the movie's point 
— that to live among the German troops 
took a courage as distinctive as that of the 
people who resisted — seems cushy and 
very suspect. Brattle. 

LAST TEMPTATION oF 
CHRIST (1988). Despite some fiat pass- 
ages (and a few silly ones), Martin 
Scorsese’s adaptation of the Nikos 
Kazantzakis novel is a radiant and genuinely 
religious film — as impassioned a vision of 
the Gospels as we're likely to see on screen. 
Scorsese has given us a Christ burdened 
with self-consciousness, a Messiah who 
stands back and watches himself save 
mankind. Yet the effect couldn't be farther 
from blasphemy. This tormented, enrap- 
tured Jesus is an organic figure who 
demands the fullest empathy and awe; the 
film works by merging his super-earthly 
burdens with our earthly ones. Scorsese’s 
Style is almost startlingly conventional here, 
an honest attempt to wipe away the hoky 
grandiosity of Biblical epics. The big fantasy 
sequence at the end is actually something 
of a disaster, yet the film finds its dramatic 
power in Jesus’s confrontation of the 
physical fact of crucifixion: his consuming 
apprehension of the pain. Willem Dafoe’s 
beautiful performance brings this to life, and 
Scorsese gives us the most brilliant crucifix- 
ion scene ever filmed, a nightmare that 
seems to melt into golden-surreal ecstasy. 
With Harvey Keitel as Judas, Barbara 
Hershey as Mary Magdalene, and David 
Bowie as Pilate. Paris, Circle. 


THE MAN IN THE GRAY FLANNEL SUIT 
(1956). Gregory Peck plays thé-Madison 
Avenue executive trying to find meaning in 
success in this adaptation of the Sloan 
Wilson novel. With Jennifer Jones; dirécted 


A REMINDER OF ‘BONNIE AND CLYDE’ AND...‘BADLANDS’. 
A HARVEST FULL OF RAGE.” 


— Roger Ebert, NEW YORK POST 


“LOTS OF HEART AND JUICE...A CROSS 
BETWEEN ‘ORPHANS’ AND ‘BONNIE AND CLYDE? 
. THIS IS (GERE’S) BEST WORK IN YEARS.” 


CINECOM ENTERTAINMENT GROUP ™*°% FREDERICK ZOLLO 


RICHARD GERE KEVIN ANDERSON “MILES FROM HOME? 


JANE SCHWARTZ JAFFE 
AMIR]. MALIN RANDY FINCH RUSSSMITH CHRIS GEROLMO 
FREDERICK ZOLLO PAULKURIA » GARY SINISE 
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DAVID GROPMAN 
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Ne 10:00 Show 266-1300 


3:0 


~Jay Carr, BOSTON GLOBE 
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HELD OVER! 


viewing . like run for 
spy thriller ‘of perhaps several thrillers . 


[the wizard of 


Daily at 7:15 


Sat. & Sun. Mat. NTON 
at 2:00, 4:30 eee 


You Must See 


Behind the tran Contra Affair 
5:30, 7:30, 9:30, 


‘The finest afi mate mowes. now in both Cremas 1 2 


204 Tremont 
THE BEST IN GAY MOVIES 
cT FROML. 


NEW PROGRAM 
EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Sat & Sun Mats 1:30, 3:30 


zon ROBERT FOLK 
ELLIOT DAVIS 


tot 
Full of sexual longing.” 


Jim Verniore, BOSTON HERALD 


FILMS PRESENTS 
A NICOLAS ROEG FILM 


TRACK 


THERESA GARY wa CHRISTOPHER 
RUSSELL OLDMAN LLOYD 


Ris. 


UBALinemas 
NICKELODEON 
606 COMMONWEALTH AVE 


Open your eyes and see just how 
many subjects are covered in the 
new edition of the Consumer Infor- 
mation Cataiog. It's free just for the 
asking and so are nearly half of the 
200 federal publications described 
inside. Booklets on subjects like fi- 
nancial and career planning; eating 
right, exercising, and staying healthy; 
housing and child care; federal bene- 
fit programs. Just about everything 
you would need to know. Write today. 
We'll send you the latest edition of the 
Consumer Information Catalog, 
which is updated and published 
quarterly It'll be a great help, you'll 
see. Just write: - 


A public service of ins publication 
and the Consumer intormation Center of the 


_US General Services Adrmmstration 
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by Nunnally Johnson. Brattle. 
MARRIED TO THE MOB (1988). 
In this’ high-spirited comedy, Jonathan 
Demme presents the Mob as a delicious 
extension of Middle America — a vulgar, 
backyard-barbecue world swimming in 
kitsch. The heroine is Angela De Marco 
(Michelle Pfeiffer), a Long Island Mafia 
widow who can't seem to free herself of the 
local underworld “‘family,”” even after she 
sells her possessions and moves herself and 
her kid into a crummy Lower East Side walk- 
up. Matthew Modine is the young fed who 
puts her under surveillance and ends up 
saving her. As always, Demme redeems 
what it is to be a rebel; he understands that 
we all make small choices either to conform 
or to be ourselves — and that, to an extent, 
our souls live and die by those choices. The 
movie isn’t as rich as Demme's splendidly 
dangerous screwball comedy Something 
Wild, yet it’s enchanting and very funny. 
Pfeiffer has an appealing i and 
toughness, though the picture is stolen by 
the coarser, more emotional mob 
characters —- Dean Stockwell as the cuddly 
crime boss Tony “The Tiger’’ Russo and 
Mercedes Rueh| as his fearlessly possessive 
wife. Copley Place, Harvard Square, All- 
ston, suburbs. : 
@MEMORIES OF ME (1988). In this utterly 
shameless comedy drama, Billy Crystal and 
Alan King are either tugging our heartstrings 
or dropping their pants. Crystal is a New 
York physician who suffers a heart attack 
and travels to LA to reunite with his father 
(King) — a gregarious, overbearing movie 
extra he hasn't seen for years. Will it 
surprise anyone that the movie is about how 
these two learn to love each other again? 
Directing for the first time, Henry Winkler 
turns the wonderful, robust obviousness of 
Catskill shtick into heartwarming psy- 
chobabble, until nobody feels like laughing. 
When Crystal and King aren't rehashing oid 
_ wounds (and even older jokes), the film 
indulges in that form of show-biz sentimen- 
tality where a man’s life is measured not by 
what he did but by how many people show 
up at his funeral. With JoBeth Williams. 
Copley Place, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
*k*XKMEMORIES OF UNDER- 
DEVELOPMENT (1968). The Cuban 
writer/director Tomas Gutierrez Alea 
adapted this intellectually demanding, 
superbly modulated film from Edmundo 
Desnoes’s novel iInconsolable Memories. 
it's a psychological portrait of a would-be 
writer (Sergio Corrieri) who stays in 
Havana after his wife, his parents, and his 
best friend emigrate to the US. Many of the 
scenes have a documentary feel, and Alea 
uses newsreel footage (of the Bay of Pigs, 
for instance) not only as background to his 
hero’s existence but in order to parallel and 
explain it; at times, the movie is reminiscent 
ot Godard, at other times of John Dos 
Passos. Harvard Film Archive. 
***'AMR. DEEDS GOES TO TOWN 
(1936). Few actors besides Gary Cooper 
could have made a credible character out of 
Longfellow Deeds, the small-town poet who 
inherits $20 million and goes: on trial for 
insanity when he tries to give it away to the 
poor. Frank Capra’s populist classic has 
been called a New Deal allegory, and 
though it’s even cornier than a lot of his 
‘wgthers, the Capra touch is as magic as ever. 
in Arthur is the young reporter who 
brings Deeds to prominence. Brattle. 
* XMOON OVER PARADOR (1988). Paui 
Mazurksy's movie is pretty much your 
standard hero-switches-places-with-his- 
double farce. Richard Dreyfuss plays Jack 
Noah, a New York actor filming a movie in 
the Latin American country of Parador. 
He’s a ringer for the country’s dictator, and 
when the leader dies, he's recruited as a 
replacement by the Harvard-educated 
fascist (Raul Julia) who's the real power 
behind the throne. The movie rambles from 
bit to bit: Jack delivers a speech that fools 
the populace, he falls in love with the 
dictator's spitfire mistress (Sonia Braga), 
he gets bored and wants to go home. 
Dreyfuss gives an enjoyable ham per- 
formance, but most of the good jokes take 
off from Mazursky’s rather hermetic satire of 
vain Manhattan stage actors. As far as the 
Premise goes, the movie is all set-up and no 
follow-through. Beacon Hill, suburbs. 
MYSTIC PIZZA (1888). A comedy about 
three teenage girls working in a pizza shop 
in Mystic, Connecticut. Donald Petrie 
directed. Copley Place, suburbs. 


* *A NIGHTMARE ON ELM STREET 4: 
THE DREAM MASTER (1968). The fourth 
outing for Freddy Krueger (Robert 
Englund), the sandman from Hell, is a 
nonstop orgy of gruesomely imaginative 
deaths; it barely takes time out for funerals. 
By now, special effects are what this series 
is about, yet that’s not necessarily a 
drawback. The folks over at Dream Quest 
Images certainly know what they're doing, 
and the film has more entertainment value 
per dollar than all those monotonous Friday 
the 13th sequels — even if it's finally less a 
movie than a 90-minute horror video. Best 
bit: Freddy devouring a pizza whose top- 


FALLING IN 
LOVE AT 18 
IS MAGIC. 


FALLING IN 
LOVE AT 65 
ISA 
MIRACLE. 


WASH 


AMERICAN PLAYHOUSE THEATRICAL FILMS presents A LUMIERE PRODUC 

“THE WASH" Starring MAKO NOBU McCARTHY and SAB SHIMONO as SADAO Editor JAY FREUND 
Production Designer DAVID WASCO Director of Photography WALT LLOYD 
Music by JOHN MORRIS Executive Producer LINDSAY LAW Screenplay by PHILIP KAN GOTANDA 
Produced by CALVIN SKAGCS Directed by MICHAEL TOSHIYUKI UNO 


A SKOURAS PICTURES RELEASE 
SKOL ] ©1988 SKOURAS PICTURES INC 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


Anew kind of movie mystery by acclaimed director Errol Morris. - 


ENGAGEMENT 606 a AVE. Fri/Sat 12:00 Mid. 


(HIGHEST RATING) - 
ONE OF THE YEAR'S MOST 
ORIGINAL AND RIVETING 


MOVIES.’ 
-Jay Carr, THE BOSTON GLOBE 


A MIRAMAX FILMS RELEASE 


EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT, 


STARTS TODAY, 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 14TH! 


5:30, 7:30, 9:30 
COMMER | Sun Mate 
ax we 1:30, 3:30 


A GIN=E 


—Pat Collins, WWOR-TV 


“A lively, entertaining, moving por- 


~ 


trait. It recaptures what the Beatles 


meant to an entire generation.” 
~ ‘Janet Maslin, THENEW YORK TIMES .. 


WARNER BROS. Presents 
ADAVID L. WOLPER Production An ANDREW SOLT Film “IMAGINE: JOHN LENNON” narrates by JOHN LENNON 
Supervising Fim E¢itor BUD FRIEDGEN, Co-Producer SAM EGAN wrtten by SAM EGAN ana ANDREW SOLT 
@roduced by DAVID L. WOLPER ana ANDREW SOLT pwectes by ANDREW SOLT 


ORIGINAL SOUNDTRACK ALBUM ON 


227-1330 


USA CINEMAS 


653-5005/237-5840 


SHOWCASE CINEMAS | CINEMA 
DEDH PEABODY 

RTE. | & 128 EXIT 
326-4955 | 599-1310 


hurts when you h 


“After the smash success of ‘Big} Tom Hanks 
tops himself in ‘Punch 


NOW PLAYING 


Andno 


for the experience. 


In Chronos, time is sped up, slowed down, and sped up again. 


Nature and man. New and old. All around you. 
The Omni Theater’s huge domed screen and 84 PS Se 
loudspeakers will challenge your senses. OR 

So come see Chronos. There’s no experience like it. Omni Theater’ 


way to prepare yourself 


showings: Thursday 9:00 PM; Friday 6:00 PM and 10:00 PM; 


ADVANCE TICKETS are available at the box office or by calling 523-6664 with credit 
service charge). Tickets also available at Bostix at Faneuil Hall. Reservations 
Chronos 


card (MasterCard and Visa 


be over thé phone howe 
cannot on 


8861 NOILOSS ‘XINSOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


7 
“IMAG a definitive look ee 
peusy CHERI CIRCLE 
USA CINEMAS SHOWCASE CINEMAS} [ SHOWCASE CINEMAS ST. OPP. 805.11 CLEVELAND CIRCLE 
HARVARD $Q./| _ CIRCLE REVERE 336-2870 
10 CHURCH ST. CLEVELAND CIRCLE RTE. Cl & SQUIRE RD. P — 
864-4580 566-4040 286-1660 SHOWCASE CINEMAS } | SHOWCASE CINEMAS USA CINEMAS ; 
DEDHAM WOBURN || SOMERVILLE 
DOLBY. AVE. | & 128 EXIT 1SA ATE. 128 EXIT 35 RTE. 387 ot ASSEMBLY SQ. ATE 93 
QTE. 128 EXIT 35 ATE. 38 SHOWCASE CINEMAS USA Cinemas USA Cinemas 
933-5330 REVERE NATICK DANVERS 
RTE. Ci & SQUIRE RD. RTE 9 OPP. SHOPPERS WORLD RTE. 128 - EXIT 24 
286-1660 653-5005/ 237-840} | 777-2555/593-21 
Check directories, or call theater, far show times. 
pings will make you long for anchovies. 
Beacon Hill, suburbs. ae. 
1900 (1977). Bernardo Bertolucci’s 
four-hour epic about the passing of the : 7 
feudal system in the farmlands of southern ¢ 
Italy begins at the turn of the century and 
ends on Liberation Day — April 25, 1945. <- : 
The point of view is naively Marxist: the . 
cocaine freaks, while the peasants are 2 ae © : 
loving, loyal, and robust. Yet despite the 
agitprop set-ups, the faulty structure, and 4 , 
the absurdity of much of it, this is a - : 
astonishing moments, such as the worker's Es 
march that ends the first half. It’s difficult to igs 
Separate out the good and bad parts, 
because they're so often intertwined, and 
the acting ranges from the sublime (Burt 
Lancaster and Sterling Hayden) to the ae 
Continued on page 46 ht ‘ 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


Dominique 
star. Vittorio Storaro’s magnificent 
cinematography evokes Corot. % Brattle. 


Phoenix — will get to go to Juilliard. At 
times, screenwriter Naomi Foner appears to 
be trying to stuff Abbie Hoffman's story into 
an episode of The Waltons. Everything 
about the ‘60s characters seems 
diminished, trivialized. And though that may 
be part of the point, the whole set-up of this . 
warm-hearted family on the run is so 
mawkishly movie-ish that the film has no 
texture. River Phoenix isn't a bad actor, but 


PHOTOGRAPH (1986). This Greek drama 
tells the story of a young furrier who leaves 
his homeland for France in search of a 
distant relative. Directd by Nicos Papatakis. 
Harvard Archive. 

*& XPUNCHLINE (1988). As Steven Gold, 
a New York comedian aching for the big 
time, Tom Hanks gives a reckless, jarring, 
unlikable performance — and he’s sensa- 
tional. Hanks lets you feel how Gold's 
routines are the life raft he’s climbed onto to 
get clear of the sharks snapping at his toes. 
He plants you inside the character's in- 
stability. Unfortunately, the movie ends up 
being about Lilah (Sally Field), a New 
Jersey housewife trying to balance. her 
conventional suburban life with her comedy 
gigs. The way writer/director David Seltzer 
has shaped the story, with Steven acting as 
Lilah’s foil and Lilah preening and mugging 
her way to victory, Field might almost have 
written the movie herself. She makes 
scrunched-up Lucille Ball faces and does: 
her arthritic-pixie walk; she’s utterly insuf- 
ferable. Field and Hanks are preposterous 
together, but she’s a match for Seltzer, who 
blows a promising subject with his shame- 


less sentimentality. Cheri, Circle, suburbs. . 


*2RUNNING ON EMPTY (1988). This 
drama is about two former counterculture 
radicals (Christine Lahti and Judd Hirsch) 
who bombed a napalm laboratory in 1971, 
went underground to elude the FBI, and 
have been moving from town to town with 
their two sons ever since. The film keeps 
promising to link us up to the 60s. Instead, 
it turns out to be a watery coming-of-age 
film about whether the elder son — an oh- 
so-sensitive musical prodigy played by River 


he’s stuck here in an insufferable role — the 
misunderstood kid as artistic genius. The 
movie is maudlin; it buys right into his sweet, 
tortured view Of himself as the ultimate 
victim of his parents’ folly. The slack 
direction is by Sidney Lumet. Charles, 
suburbs. 


®SOME GIRLS (1988). It’s hard to say 
what director Michael Hoffman thought he 
was doing in this oddball stinker about a 
college student (the smugly unappealing 
Patrick Dempsey) who spends Christmas 


week with his girlfriend in her family’s gothic ~- 


mansion in Quebec and discovers her two 
sisters want to bed him. The film moves 
from a series of smirky sex-comedy situ- 
ations to a “‘melancholy”’ second half with 
Lila Kedrova as a senile grandmother, who's 
convinced Dempsey is the youthful rein- 
carnation of her dead husband. The point of 
all this, we're finally told, is the unknowabili- 


ty of wornen. Hoffman seems to think this ~ 


justifies depriving his characters of motiva- 
tion and portraying the women as uncons- 
cionable teases. With Andfe Gregory, 


“florinda Bolkan, and Jennifer Connelly. 


THE SUSPECT (1944): Robert Siodmak’s 
thriller“ about a henpecked husband 
(Charles Laughton) who plots to murder 
Brattle. 


UE LINE (1988). Erroi 
Morris's docu lary is an inquiry into the 


case of Randall Adams, who has spent the 
last 12 years serving a life sentence for the 


1976 murder ot a Vailas cop — a muroer 
the movie all but proves he didn’t commit. 
Morris investigates the case with an ob- 
sessive meticulousness and bizarre hyper- 
clarity. Intercutting interviews, dramatic re- 
enactments of the murder, and 

images suggested by details in the case, he 
goes after the cinematic equivalent of such 
non-fiction novels as In Cold Blood and The 


 Executioner’s Song. But his manically spare 


and repetitive style can drive you out of your 
head. The movie has a floating affectedness 
and an exaggerated visual attack; after a 
while, it all begins to seem humorous in a 
weird, postmodern way. Still, halfway 
through, the power of the content begins to 
seep through, and something even more 
horrifying than the murder emerges: the 
gulling of an innocent man. The movie is 
fake art, but Randall Adams’s story is 
bigger than the defects in Morris's sensibili- 
ty. When you leave the theater, the one 
question burning in your head is, ‘Can this 
movie get the poor bastard out of prison?" 
Nickelodeon. 

_ THINGS CHANGE (1988). David Mamet's 
second film as director stars Don Ameche 
as an Italian shoeshine man who agrees to 
take the rap for a mobster’s henchman. 
When his mobster guard (Joe Mantegna) 
brings him to Lake Tahoe for a last weekend 
of freedom, he finds himself mistaken for a 
Mafia big shot. Nickelodeon, Harvard 
Square, suburbs. 

TRACK 29 (1988). Screenwriter Den- 
nis Potter is the cinema's reigning poet of 
hifalutin kink. In this film directed by Nicolas 
Roeg, he creates an intricately sick erotic 
parable with a wink and a shrug. Theresa 
Russell, as a dreadfully bored Southern 
housewife with braces on her teeth, is 
rescued from sexual and spiritual starvation 
by a mysterious British drifter (Gary Old- 
man) who may or may not be the infant son 
she gave up at birth 20 years ago. (He may 
also be a product of her imagination — yes, 
it's one of those movies.) Christopher Lloyd 
is Russell's husband, a nerdling physician 
obsessed with his model-train set, and with 
being spanked by his favorite nurse (Sand- 
ra Bernhard, in full nasty-girl throttle). The 
movie teeters between desperately trying to 
shock you and staying one campy step 


train enthusiasts — does Potter's spectacle 


of adult regression become at once . 


passionate and ridiculous, instead of falling 
somewhere in between. Nickelodeon. 

THE TREE WE HURT (1986). Didn't we tell 
you not to forget to water the Bonsai? This 
Greek drama is director Dimos Avdeliodis’s 
autobiographical memoir of childhood. 
Harvard Film Archive. 


KUNDERWORLD (1927). Josef von 
Sternberg’s sumptuous movie is credited 
with being the first gangster film. It has a 
tremendous influence on French directors 
(it marked the beginning of the poetic 
fatalism that led to The Lower Depths, Pepe 
Le Moko and Daybreak), and American 
(the gangster’s ball, with its touches of 
Expressionism, -may. be the source of the 
party scene in Mean Streets). Ben Hecht 
won an Oscar for writing the story, and Bert 
Glennon photographed, superbly. With 
George Bancroft, Clive Brook, and Evelyn 
Brent in her feathered boa. Harvard Film 
Archive. 


THE WAY OF THE STRONG. A disfigured 
bootleggef falls for a blind woman who 
Plays violin on the street in this Frank Capra 
silent. Brattle. 

WEDDING IN GALILEE. Set ina Palesti- 
nian village, this movie dramatizes the 
conflict between the village elder and the 
town’s Israeli governor over the staging of a 
traditional wedding. Directed by Michel 
Khelifi. Institute of Contemporary Art. 

WE WERE SO BELOVED (1985). This 
documenatary looks at the effects of the 
Holocaust on German Jews who left 
Germany in the ‘30s and spent the war 
years in suburban New York. Directed by 
Manfred Kircheimer. Museum of Fine Arts. 

FRAMED ROGER RABBIT 


Comedy takes wnat's always 


seemed a cheesy gimmick — mixing live 
action and animation — and revives it with 
an intricacy and ease you wouldn't have 
thought possible. Teaming up with animator 
Richard Williams, director Robert Zemeckis 
proves himself the most sophisticated 
slapstick intelligence now working in mov- 
ies. The plot (based on Chinatown) 
involves Toon star Roger Rabbit and a 
down-on-his-luck private eye (Bob 
Hoskins) who helps clear him of a murder 
charge; it’s the film’s weakest aspect. 
Zemeckis doesn't parody the gumshoe 
conventions as much as he might have, and 
he doesn't really blur the barriers between 
real life and cartoons. What gives the movie 
its edge is the idea that the Toons are 
subject to the same studio scandals that 
human stars are. There’s a neat gag behind 
nearly every one of the numerous cartoon 
cameos, and the way the Toons move 
through the physical universe is so techni- 
cally dazzling it carries its own satirical kick. 
With Christopher Lloyd, who gives a terrific, 
scary performance as the evil Judge Doom, 
and the voice of Kathleen Turner as Roger's 
voluptuous wife. Copley Place, suburbs. 
*&kkXTHE WILD CHILD (1968). The 
emotional purity and simplicity of D.W. 
Griffith hovers over Frangois Truffaut's 
tender, aching film based on the true story 
of Dr. Jean Itard’s attempts to civilize a 
young boy found living animal-like in the 
nearby forest. The conventional, middie- 
class society that Itard attempts to initiate 
the boy into may seem a 19th-century form 
of the society that buffeted the young 
Antoine Doinel in The 400 Blows. But 
Truffaut himself plays Itard (with a becom- 
ing modesty), and the loving patience he 
bestows on his young pupil (Jean-Pierre 
Cargol, in an amazing performance) be- 
comes the director's way of demonstrating 
the joy and care that learning can offer 
children and seldom does. Harvard Film 
Archive. 

WITHOUT A CLUE (1988). Michael Caine 
plays a dissolute actor in Victorian England 
who poses as Sherlock Holmes and finds 
himself caught in a mystery. Ben Kingsley is 
his Watsonian sidekick. Nickelodeon, Cir- 
cle, suburbs. 


SENSATIONALLY 


USA Cinemas 


ATE. 126 EXIT 35 ATE. 38 
933-5330 


TE. 128 - EXIT 24 
777-2555 / 593-2 


RTE. Cl & SQUIRE 2D. 


ATE. 128 EXIT 
286-1660 


326-4955 


HOLLYWOOD 
THROUGH THE ‘50'S: 
OF 
THE COLD WAR 


Fri. & Sat., Oct. 14 & 15 
GHN 


OON 
(w/Gary Cooper, Grace Kelly) 
Fri. at 4:00, 7:55/Sat. at 4:10, 


Fri., Oct. 14 Co-feature 
JOHNNY GUITAR 
(w/Joan Crawford, 
Sterling Hayden) 5:45, 9:40 


“Sat., Oct. 15 Co-feature 
BAD DAY 


AT BLACK ROCK 
(w/Spencer ak Robert Ryan) 
2:30, 6:00, 9:30 


CAPRA AT 


MR DEEDS 
GOES TO TOWN 
(w/Gary Cooper, Jean Arthur) 
2:10, 7:30 


w/Barbara 


Stanwyck, 
Adviphe Menjou) 4:25, 9:45 
THE WAY 
OF THE STRONG 
at 1:00, 6:10 


FILM NOt 


Mon., 


THE SUSPECT 
(w/Charles Laughton) 6:15, 10:00 


DISTRAUGHT 
HOUSEWIVES? 
Wed., Oct. 19 
JEANNE DIELMAN, 

21 QUAI DU COMMERCE, 
1080 BRUXELLES 
(w/Chantal Akerman) 4:00, 8:00 


TRUFF AUT THURSDAYS 

DAY FOR NIGHT 
(w/Jacqueline Bisset) 3:00, 7:45 
THE LAST METRO 
(w/Catherine Deneuve) 5:15, 10:00 


*NEXT WEEKEND: 
Ayn Rand's 
THE FOUNTAINHEAD 


40 TTLE ST. 
HARVARD SQ. - CAMB. 
876-6837 


anead of its. own excesses. tssernany, 
a: ridiculous (Donald Sutherland and Laura every character in it is pining for his bottle, 
cK Betti). Robert De Niro, Gérard Depardieu, but only in one scene — Christopher 
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Wednesday night at the Taurus 
Tremont street 
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Thursday night theme parties at the gallery 
this month “Masks of the world" 
965 Massachusetts avenue 


Friday nigths at the Villa Victoria 
85 West Newton street 
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RICHARD GERE KEVINANDERSON 


MILES 


Eight Men Out 


mm FOR ALL SHOWTIMES CALL: BOSTON 227-USAC SUBURBS 471-USAC 


COPLEY PLACE 266-1300 


S$ DISCOUNT PARKING FOR 700 CARS % PASSPORT TICKETS NOT VALID 
# 100 HUNTINGTON AVE, BOSTON * ON PREMISES DISCOUN FRIDAY & SATURDAY NIGHTS» NO MORNING SHOWS ON SUNDAYS 


OR] 


A NICOLAS ROEG FILM 


GARY THERESA 
OLOMAN ‘RUSSELL 


DAVID CRONENBERGS. 


JHARVARD 


AT COPLEY PLACE « TICKET SALES 


A Major League Love Story 
in a Minor League Town. fR] 


864-4580 


STARTS FRI OCT 


* 10 CHURCH ST, CAMBRIDGE *« PASSPORT TICKETS NOT VALID AT HARVARD SQ. « EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRIDAY & SATURDAY NIGHTS : 


“A detinitive look at 
the real John Lennon.” } to the Mob _ 
—Pat 
Collins, WWOR-TV / A JONATHAN DEMME PICTURE 
EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRI/SAT WIGHTS JANUS 667 -3737 Ml 
$ AF MOB (R ) PASSPORT AT JANUS 
4: 
> IMAGINE 12.00 IGOURNEY:- 
Called, EIGHT MEN OUT (PG 12:00 GORIL ; 
ana Fight Hen Out TH IN THE MIST 
Pe PICTURE SHOW (R 12:00 The Adventure of Dian Fi , 
ERVI 
RTE. 93 AT ASSEMBLY SO. 628-7000 
ae KELLY McGILLIS JAMES CAAN WHO FRAMED ELVIRA (PG-13) . 
sae ACCUSED (R) sory ALIEN NATION (R) ROGER RABBIT (PG) MISTRESS OF THE DARK 
TOM HANKS SIGORNEY WEAVER JOHN CLEESE i 
PUNCHLINE (R) peuey GORILLAS IN THE MIST EIGHT MEN OUT (PG) FISH CALLED WANDA (R 
BILLY CRYSTAL RUNNING ON EMPTY (PG-13) 
CROSSING DELANCEY (PG) |HNEE MEMORIES OF ME (PG-13) DEAD RINGERS (R) : (R) 
7 CHARLES Aa BEACON HILL XINGT CINEMA 57 48 CHER! 
CAMB ST NEAR GOVT CTR 227 1330 * BEACON AT TREMONT 723-6110 1798 MASS AVE 862 3260 200 STUART ST. NEAR PARK SO 482 1222 DALTON ST OPP SHEF ‘TON BOS. 536 2870 
JAMES CAAN 
oe os ON ELM ST 4 A WORLD APART (PG) —erienaas JODIE FOSTER 
IMAGINE (R) THE DREAM MASTER (R) a iis ACCUSED (R) 
BIG (PG) ALIEN NATION AMY IRVING 
MOON OVER PARADOR CROSSING 
(PG-13) DELANCEY (PG) 
— BRUCE WILLIS 841 BOYLST PARIS rR 72181 ELVIRA (PG-13) SALLY FIELD 
RUNNING ON . 
PG-13 DIE HARD (R) PUNCHLINE (R) 


| JOHN JAMIELEE KEVIN MICHAEL — 
* 606 COMMONWEALTH AVE, BOSTON PASSPORT TICKETS NOT VALID AT THE NICKELODEON EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRIDAY & SA] 
: NAY 
\ 
; 
| 
= 


